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THE PUBLISHER’S FOREWORD 

Politics in India. like so many other things, is in a passing 
condition Non Co-operation a grand movement though 
It IS in theory, has unfortunately to fall for the moment 
under that category The history of the moiement ue 
thought, was faithfuUj reflected m the writings of Mr N C 
Kelkah, Editor Kesam and the leader of the Jfaharashtra. 
Swarajya Patty We accordingly approached Mr Kelhar 
tor permission to pubhsh them m book form and we fee! 
grateful to him for accordmg the necessary permission and 
writing a foreword to the book 

We intend to follow up this bool with another m which 
will be stated the genrane view of Maharashtra on a vast 
vanety of public questlous through the pen, as far 
possible, of the best available exponents throughom 
Maharashtm We hope, therefore, that the pubhc ivil] extend 
their patronage to us m this undertalung 

POONA 1 S W AWATI 

1-5-1925 ) 



foreword 


I appreciate the ccmphment which my puhihi, 
-Awah has paid me Ly issumg to the pabliL the 
lection of my ^mtings on Non-co operation mT?* 
queation, and othei allied mattere. The title he ha 
for the bool: of course ejprcMcs his view of A*^^*^*^ 
Ject matte*- But that view is net jjcihaps far renio^*^ 
the truth Non co operation has aitanilv been onJv'” 
phase of politics as the pubbsher's fancy chooses to «ti ^’"8 
Co-operat’on has been dehmtely superseded bv th« « 

Party politics, though I know that even that 1, ^ 
last word If I may make a guess, pobt:« m Irdia Tl 
fore long settle do.vT. into the useful and workable 
of Resiwnsive Co-opcr^tuii. ® ®ouij 

Of course the public nimd has been su cb^essed a 
the last few jirers by the word Non Codiperabon tb . 
word Co-opeiulion is likely to jar on the public car * n'’'* 
it must be rumemtered that the wurd ‘ Responsive ' 
the woid 'Co-opeiution ’ and bnngs it. therefore so much'"®* 
to its enact opposite as h.dly to be dislnigmshable iT" 
the other. Responsive Cooperation necessarily a» 
that Cooperation is to be offered only when Govm^™'* 
by their pohtical attitude make this country safc 
Co-<^ration. This golden age must evidently be " 
wming and, therefore, the normal condition of thin<^ 
he almost in the nature of Non-ai-operatioa, ’ ♦* 
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however, as an eqm^’alent of obstruction oflered not lor its 
ovm sake but wth the ultenor purpose of putting a uni- 
torm and tight pressure upon Government Cooperation and 
Non-co-opcration are the two polar ponts of political policy 
between which the movements the non-offiail Indian 
world would lx: legulated bj or answer to the shifting 
cf the ‘shuttle of offiaal mitiaUve If Government wanted 
our co*opention vvh> they can hav'e it they can com* 
niand it provnded thev satisfy the political leaders of India 
that they are in earnest abciit inaugurating such or very 
nearly such self-Govcmments as people want demand 
But if on the otlicr fund tlicir intention be only to play the 
pettj foggng hufetcr tliej can have nothing but non-co- 
operation m the seme cxpie*scd above 
The rev'on vrhv Ijjk Tilak used the word co-operation 
rather than non-ccHspenition «?ien fie coined that phrase 
at Gaugapore on his wiy to the /Imnsfsar Congress, fs 
very obvious Tlie atmosphere w'as erpectant or optimistic 
In the matter of polilicaJ refoiros ;\r)d theoRh the Punjab 
atroaties were alrrai]> there and though the congress 
was even in the matter of Reforms inclined to be severely 
critical jvt there w-vs the patent belief that eomethiag 
was really coming And It was Ixxaa*^ M Candid him 
sell was aiuuous to give that something a cordial veclcome 
and a fair chance ot life that he invsled upon the Congitss 
giving a mandate to tlie country to worlc the reforms such 
as they were And tins he did even at the if«k of express- 
ing his dark «uspaon that though Ttlak u<pd the word Ko- 
ponsive Cooperation he did it only wKh a view not to be 
out of tone with the nng of (he atmospfic r but withoot 
at the same time, meaning or expecting tJwt he had before 
him an ara of ci>-epcTatK»i on ritlier side In ope word 
Jd Gandhi himself laterjireted Tilak s Respi nsve Co-opera 



tion as something like Non-cooperation. As fates aonlcf^ 
•have it M. Gandhi himself soon came forward to openly 
and gushingly advocate what he suspected Tilak to be 
'Only secretly conceiving. 

Well, all this led to a hopeless confusion in the public 
mmd about the use of the words Non-co-opeiation and Res- 
ponsive Co-operation. But and let us see if the country does 
not really come back to Responsive Cooperation without 
being afraid of the word Co-operation, now that the 
N. C. O. politics has really proved but a ‘passing phase' 
the publisher calls it. 

As for myself I would ask the reader to carefully read the 
following pages if he really wants to judge me fairly in the 
present welter of political psychology. I would venture to 
give him only one or two broad clues. Thus at page fifteen 
at the end he will find that my very first article, wTitten im- 
mediately after the Special Congress at Calcutta in 1920, 
concludes with the following woids. — "We frankly stick 
to our opinion that the Congress resolution is roost unfor- 
tunate, Iwth in its scope and wording, and we resci^e to 
ourselves the fullest and the freest right to get it modified 
in future, " And if after tkit I joined the N. C. O. ranks 
% ivas with a mental reservation which 1 had thus avmved and 
about wluch I had given my opponents a clear warning. 
Then again readers wall find that in my statement before the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee I proved that Res- 
ponsive CoK)per3tion and RcsponsU'c Non-co-operation wer 
practically the same thing, o\Wng to the virtue of the roagica. 
word 'respcmsivc.' I said nothing more was necessary that 
to cliangc the name of the Political Movement of the Con- 
gress from mere N. C. O. to Responsive N. C. O. In my 
WKs^exattuiKCuon \ iny idcRn 'm 'ine 'toondi wofn 

as one of tlve political weapons of the coantty, and I bluntly 



told tlie Committee that th* country must go back to Arn^ 
ntsar, that i= to say to take up the threads whcc they 
were left at tlic Aiint«or Congr'ss The uords- 

Respon«iic Co-opcration do not occur in the resolutions 
of that Congress But the <pint is unmistakably 
there The resolutions of the I N Congrcs«es held from 
1920 to I9''4 do 1 ot pro«rnt any coherent or consistent 
view on political reforms and M> suggestion evidently ap- 
peared somewhat crude to the C D Committee at the time 
But the policy shaped by the Swarajaa Party during the 
last two te-is ami cacntually approicd by M Gandhi 
though with Certain mental recraaijor« obMOUslj intended 
to coscr a gracctul retreat is none other but the pobcj 
out lined in the Amnt^^ar Co. g’css 

My statement aa to I\on CtKipeialion and Responsive 
Ce-oiwration 1 cmg n''arJ\ tJ e «amc may «cund rather too 
subtle But the fo lowing quotation from the speech of 
Mr C R Das “t Poona after tie establishment of the Swi* 
rajyv Partj at Gay*i will maU it clear that Mr Das also 
takes tlic same view 

To put thjs important matter hrjend all doubt I give 
u low c'-act qjotatiors from my own «pccc!i as well as the- 
speech of Mr Das in tlic Shivap Mandir Pbona on 4th Peb- 
runry 19S3 

Thisiswlnt I said — 

• I th“f-forc rejvjt tbit I am not to be pat oat by being; 
called an idiotato if Re^poisne Cooperation for it really 
means as it meant three veare ago obstruction in the Ccun* 
ols to (he fullest degree or measure necessary for the pur 
pose of a •speedy achievement 1 1 fuU rcspcmible Self Govern 
ment Nor can I be fnghtened by bis speakng exclusively m 
tenns of deadlocks and breakdowns For in Hie main he and I 
mean one common policy of contesting the elections, capturing 



the seats, entering the Councils, taking the oath, trying to 
secure a majority, pre<ienlmg well formulated demands 
to Go\ emmcnt, offcnng them co operation m the event of 
granting most of them, and m the case of then failure to do so 
to use the seats m the Councils for nothing but continuous 
and consistent obstruction to Government m such manner 
as the New party may determine, or tl c Congress may 
advice at the proper time, supposing the Congress could be 
pursuaded to enter into our spint and accept our views 
la the meanwhile Mr Das and mj'self will go on pushing 
the cause and lie p’^opaganda of the New Party, with the 
same freedom and «amc agreement that we now claim and 
possess Further, we shall both strencously resist the 
forceful as well as the wi’y attempts of our opponents to 
seperate us, claiinng that the grammar of assent, whurh 
may apply to our differences of view^ in the New Party 
shall ii''t be different from the grammar by which the posi 
tion of the different groups iii the No*Cl angc party must 
also be judged ” 

This IS wl at Mr Das said — 

' And there has been much talk about Responsive-Co-opera* 
tion, Respons'vc non Co operation, Satjagrahic Non-Co- 
operation and all that But I do not take my stand upon 
phrases As a matter of fact there is no difference bwtcecn 
my idea of v;ork m the Councils and Responsi\e Co-Opera- 
tion or Mr Kelkar's Responsi\c Non Co operation. I 
want the spirit of resistance behind the whole movement. 
I appeal to people not to be earned awa> by catch phrases 
but I ask them to take their stand upon truth 

'T say we have not begun to Non Co-operate as j et, we are 
simply prepanng for it as Nagpur Congress Resolution says 
We arc feeding the Government by taxes and unless we 
stop that there is no real Non-Co-Operatioa As to Councils- 



1 think my plan i<; \eiy simple In entenng the Councils 
%ve do not abandon Kon Co-opcration I saj it is a step m 
advance V^e shall put fomard after capturing scats the 
most Modcnte ^ 1 croc 1 Sinrajii for acceptance 1/ 
Government If it is granted all ngl t if not \\ e shall u«e 
all machinery of obstruction provided by the Councils and 
I think Mr Ktllars Responsive Non Co operation is noth 
Ing clae than tins 

■*1 am a dreamer no doubt but my dreims ore not confined 
to dogmas and doctnnes 1 drcini tjie dream of Sirarajja 
I want to see somethug aclucvtd in my life time Do von 
think that the collection of •'s lacs of 3 ?* and enrolment of 
150000 voluntecre will bring vou '^vrarojji ’ { Cncs of No 
No ) Tiien thcie 1 no coure open to >ou ocept tJie pro* 
gramme of the new part} I do not know what will be con 
fitrocted bj tl e so-called Co istnjctivc prognmme of spinning 
and weaving Some people Contend that the lunncncy 
will carry on tie Government b} votes and certifications 
1 say the power of reaistnnci of jicoplc wlich compelled the 
Bnti«h Government to grant the Reforms of v«l] pre- 
vent the Government from taking tl em awa> If reforms 
are so withdrawn then Hat is the bogining of regular and 
complete Non Co oporatimi 

With these words I leave Hie book to the tender mercy 
of both fnend and foe 


Poona 23rd Apnl 1925] 


N C ICEtKAR 



A PASSING PHASE OP POLITICS 

WHAT IS PASSIVE RPSISTANCE* 

No one vho had taten a part in or e\en closely followed, 
current politics during the last few 5 ears, ivould raise the 
question of a definition of Passive Resistance It was only 
in 1913 or four years ago that Mr M K Gandhi together 
with hundreds of his Indian followers m South Afnca, en- 
tered into a struggle of Passive Resistance agamst the South 
African Government and the word Passne Resistance was 
then bandied from one end of this country to another by the 
entire body of politicians and publicists supported by officials 
including the Viceroy himself It is difficult to imagine that 
the word Passive Resistance being then used by all these 
people wthout its meaning being understood But I have 
no hesitation in attempting a definition and explanation of 
this term Passive Resistance if it is hkely to remove any 
cobwebs of real or assumed ignorance about its nature 
Passiie Resistance means a resistmg response offered, by 
wa> either of an action or forbearance, to an extraneous 
stimulus in the nature of an unjust command or the operation 
of an unjust law or rule of law 
A popular definition of Passu e Resistence was given by 
the late Hon Mr Gokhale in his speech on the subject of 
“Indians in the Transvaal” deUvered at the Town Hall 
Meeting at Bombay on the 9th September 1909 — 

* tSarvajaiuk Sabhaqaarterijrjotinial 1918 3 
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-^Vhat IS this 

supplied his OOT 3„ uppresLe meaeuie ^d a 

resistance to an imiu ^ measure and a readiness 

refusal to acquiesce in th prescnbcd as an 

: suHei the penalty u^cc Is. a dednition 

alternative” Ml “ « before tlie Jeinuston 

of passive He defined .1 by the ample 

Uteiaiyand Deba.irs Sn^=>y^__^,„„^, 

^,VC resistance contradiction m terns 

Passive resistance is ^jenotes the absence of all ten- 

por. ^^hae the ^^ord P^> ,,0Td re^^tanM 

dency to resist thouo -yjj Ltcnhy mean suflenng re* 

tlf apparently them tn™ 

stance But both th- , ,„^„tcs the end. the 

OS5 For while. ‘I" "'f^.b^atute of the means by t'hi* 
word • passive ■ ^ V passive lesistcr 

that end 15 to be achiev <^ 1 ^ by that 

'-Sh‘^-e „r?. ;rs."tfs 

u„lh active resistance M .ve action methci the 

not necessanly '-''’“J „ ucentivc, vvaU entirely de^nd 

actofpassiveresmtancc of the command or 

upon the nature, P”“‘' opposed Thus when ^ 

ruled law "b'eh re j vo resistance would be 

unjust tan « ''"'^'^^eat ol to tan But when on to 
ncgati'e 1 e . the n a prohibition or a negatne 

other hand fte la' P beuig done m a pattoito 

‘"5rn?i°thSto 
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posltl^e as happened m the case of Mr Gandhi and the other 
passive resisters in South Afnca, who committed the positive 
act of entering into the^Transval without conforming to 
the particular conditions prescnbed for being laivfuhy in 
that country 

Passive resistance, i! it is to be used in this country in 
practical pohtics, iviU certainly have, under certam circum- 
stances to amount to or even take the actual form of disobe- 
dience to law or lawful authonty But this disobedience 
would be largely hmited or conditioned , for it will practically 
be disregarding only one particular provision of the whole 
Penal Law, nz , that which makes it penal to disobey a law- 
fully promulgated order An Indian passive resister will not 
have taken an attitude of opposition to or disregard of the 
Penal Law in general He would not be contemplating any 
offence against the State or the person or property of any 
individual He would be concerned only under particular 
conditions, with what is ordinarily the duty of a law abiding 
atizen viz , to obey orders lawfully promulgated But there 
must be a limit to this kmd of law abidingne&. For an 
order of law, though duly and legally promulgated, may 
really be unjust, or inequitable and may sometimes be even 
inconsistent wnth the merest self respect The moral duty 
of a citizen under these arcurostances would stand up op- 
posed to his legal duty , and provided a man is prepared to 
suffer the consequences of his disobedience it has been re- 
cognized as permissible to him to practise that disobedience 
Theoretically there is nothing which Government does that is 
not in the nature or in pursuance of the lawful authonty 
vested in it. And if the doctrme of passive obedience to 
law were held to be inviolable tmder any conceivable condi 
tion the term passive resistance would not have been even 
heard of Jlr Gandhi did not pretend that the Transvaal 
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opo-nance «aP no. » 

rule oi law But ^ a Bntish aliicn and he 

consistent ^ that might be after all the 

decided legal' malady m the Tianstaal State 

AS the late Hon Mr Goh^ „[ „ 

end dearly ‘"^““'1.0^0 obtain red^ I think refnsd 

law and there IS no oH. ^„^„„ces of such re nsal 

to acquiesce m it ® place consacnce and sell- 

„ the Olds emu^ ‘f '"J^Tor ^mediate interests Also 
respect above thar speaking at a meeting of the 

as the bdd to expt^ thanks to H C Lord 

atwens 0! Jt-idras ncia » Afncan ques 

Hardinge for his as tyranny masquera- 

d,ng under the ior^s ^ a virtue 

CISC resistant t example of the case of passive restf 

Confronted \nth the . P . get out of it by 

,an?c m south Afnca B the pnnaple 

arguing that In^a sUictlV to be apphed in every 

underlying that ^^tum pandlehsm or analogy will 

case then the « Ln P absence of identity. 

have entirely to hop d conditions is a lactM 

resulting m a lately got oecr That A is not B 

wincl. can 'd^bon m itself But .1 that 

,5 1 fan’s .tnctly applied to the practical affairs of 

were aonsM to /bcd„ d the teaching of lustoiy, in 

ttc ‘S^vStninan eipcnencc wonld be nugatoiy 

fadthewhde^ 11, Afnca, but tbe-Gandfu of 19.71a 
India “ay “f J“sd d 1913. and he has already pitned 
“STnC bydie ^cccsslnlhit of passne resistance which 
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le offered to the Behar Go\ eminent in the matter of the 
Champaran inquiry And those who advocate the pnnaple 
of passive resistance go on the supposition that those Indian 
people «ho loudlv applauded Mr Gandhi and his passive 
resisting companions in 1913 are the same and have not 
changed their principles m the'biessed year 1917. 

It IS usual to interpret Swadeshism, Boycott of Bntish 
Goods, resignations of posts of honour or emoluments under 
Government and generally suspension of all co-operation 
with Government as forms of passive resistance But 
•stnctly speaking they are not They may be certainly con- 
current or co-ordinating acts of expressing displeasure with 
Government action , but they are not stnctly acts of 
passive resistance, for the obvious reason, that they do not 
constitute a resistance to any acts of compulsion proceeding 
from Government Thus, for instance, it is ludicrous for one 
■io say that he would begin to buy Swadeshi goods if Govern- 
ment were to do such and such a thing, as if it was not already 
and otherwise his duty to his country to buy home-made 
goods The Bovcott is only a more open and accentuated 
form of Swadeshism As for resigning posts of emolument 
under Government, Government never thrust upon any one 
“the duty of rendering paid service to them, and resigmng 
such posts IS only practising an option which was equally 
open at the begmmng As regards honorary posts there is 
an obvious distinction between one set of them and another, 
as for example, posts of Hony Magistrates etc on the one 
iand, and membership of the Munapal or Local Board and 
“the Legislative Councils on the other The one feature com- 
mon to both these sets is that there is no Government compul- 
sion upon any one to accept any one of them. But whereas 
■the first set of posts denotes a land of subservience, the other 
set denotes a kind of independence We think that though 
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lomething- could be said on the side o! gi\Tng up honoraiy 
Magistracies, uJiicli might come in tJic way of a citizen exercis- 
ing his fullest rights of free speech and action in politics, very 
httle can really be said on the ado of resigning membersljips 
of the ^^umctpaI or Lcpslativc Council etc Tor the function 
exerased by the holders of these posts anses out of their being 
to that extent, a part and jxirccl of Covemment ; and there is 
no mimfcst ad\ antage in rchmiuisbng them peacefully. A 
Muniapal or Lcgislatu'c Councillor does not absoUilcly snftcr 
in his politic.*!! norh or agitation bj being such a counallor. 
Hb position iinpo'M^s al>solatcly no limitations upon his 
pohljcal acliMtic«i On the other h-md a poldical worker or 
agitator enjoj-s, if anithmg. an cxtrancoiw ads-nnlnge by 
reason of Ins t>cing such a counaUor To gi\c up posts on 
the Legidalne or MuiiicipaJ CounnJs would U*. therefore, to 
gi\’e lip an ad%*ant-tgc won already. 

Co-operation witli CKiNcmmcnt i» to a certain extent un* 
Avoidable for one who is or wants to lie a pracUfol polittclsn. 
Tlie only obiaons limit to such co-opcration n the one laid 
down by indmdual vrlf-rr'pect which of course ought iieiet 
to be Mcnficed cixn by a pr.iciic.al politician 

It IS. howocr, conCTi\.d>le that Ixgi^tafiic and Wnnap.'d 
Counallors might, on occavion<:, rc*agn their j*)«ts In more or 
Its.s considcrahic numlrcr* «irnolfarwoa'lv and as a dchhcralc 
act of dcmon'-lration of iwiitmcnl .ipamst a particular 
meaiurr of official adminr^tralion Rut that ctin \v only as 
a temporary' measure am! as a matter of tidies of obstruc- 
tion but not as a matter of pcmvincnl pnncipTe 
I J}a\*e already sanl IIh* 5assix*e Hcsislajicc will ordinanly 
consist of disolcdicncc to particuLir orders or rules of law. 
Rut it may he stated Itot such di'sotKdicncc is not conlcmpla- 
ltd to be for its own sake or merely for cadijlnimg temper. 
There must be a definite object m disobeying them tit., to 
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accentuate and visualise the element of injustice lying at 
their root, and to oHer nghtcous protest against the same 

The motive underlying disobedience must be, m my op- 
nion, a simple and not a complex one, te,\i must relate to 
the attainment or achievement of a simple definite object, 
the denial of which would necessarily constitute an act of 
intolerable injustice. 

Passive resistance must hive a single simple definite ob- 
jective, so that there should be no possibility of misunder- 
standing about the motive of tlic passive register Tlic prin- 
ciple of the I'olation of the phenomenon, must be stnctly 
observed about it so that the undivided attention of both the 
passive rcsistcr and his cntic «hould be concentrated upon 
the particular action The passive rcsistcr is not a person 
who despcratclj runs amock,la5ing bis hands upon anjihing 
and cvcr> thing that miy come within his rcich , nor should 
lus cntic hive an excuse for confounding the particular ob- 
jective which IS sought to lie achieved by Passive Resistance 
with any others that tlic passive rcsistcr does not rcalJj' 
advert to Thus the removal of a particuhr tax or impost, 
or the cancellation of a particular role or order can l)c named 
and ought to be named m practising passive resistance, so 
tint the cntic should lie disarmed of tlie accusation that the 
rcsistcr is only making an exhibition of his general ill temper 
or petuhnee or mindedncss, but must be compelled to 
admit that the register is a man of pnnaple wlicthcr the 
pnnaple in the opinion of other people be nght or wrong 

Practicil politics requires tl at the ol jectivc of the passive 
practical register should be such tliat it mi> Iv vntlun the 
Immediate pov'crof the autboiftv concerned to grant redress 
of or remedj Thus tlic carcelLition of tl* order of 
Mrs Besants internment would hive been a i-'ojtrv cbj-ctive 
for the pissiv* restsler from this pdnt of \ieir. A tacn 
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Stroke of tlie pen on the part of Lord Pcntland could unmake 
it as It had made it But on the other hand the Congress- 
Scheme, that IS to say, the whole scheme and nothing but 
the scheme cannot lery well be a proper objective for passive 
resistance from the same point of view Tor it is inconceiva- 
ble that even assuming that the Government were in a mood 
to grant Self Government to India. Government could issue 
a decree embodjmg the grant of the Ckingress — Scheme of Self- 
Government without altering even a single detail in it for 
better or for worse The Congress — Scheme of reforms will 
have to be taken in the spirit and not in the letter even by 
Congressmen themsoh es Wlien men say that the Congress- 
Scheme embodies the minimum of our deamds, it only means 
that we have in our mmda an abstract standard of effective 
popular control o\ er the administration to which any scheme 
of reforms offered by Government, if it is to be acceptable,, 
rmist roughly appro\imate Much more unreasonable would 
it be to proclaim passive resistance for attaining "SeU- 
Govemment ' in general In the first case the Congrtss% 
Scheme has at least (be merit of giving a vivid outline and the 
substance of the particvilar demands one two, three, four, 
&C. which we want But the mere use of the undefined word 
“ Self-Gov eminent ’ is sure to land both the Government 
and people m a veritable labynntb of cross purposes, even 
assuming Government to be in the most generous mood 
Tlie objecbve of passive resistance should be such that 
on the side of the people, at any rale, it should prev ail an ab- 
solute or almost absolute unanimity of opinion as to its merits. 

To practise passive resistance for an objective ulucli does 
not comply with that conditiMi, would be to court mere 
■ndicule and consequently want of sympathy A hotly de- 
bated demand. 1 mean debated omong the people them- 
selves, cannot be a proper objective lor passive resistance. 
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As regards the orgaiusation for passive resistance, much 
•would depend upon whether the grievance, complained of, is 
merely local or general In the former case the problem of 
the passive resistance wtU have to be faced and solved by the 
homogeneous community of the particular locahty Passive 
resistance is a thmg which will not spread by mere sympathetic 
contagion There is such a thing as sympathetic strikes 
knoivn m European countries, where the labour organization 
IS strong But the sympathetic or objective stnkes are after 
all neither so extensive nor so deep rooted as the substantive 
stnkes The total absence of the Boycott movement m cer- 
tain provmces of India, and the existence of it m only a very 
mild or tempered form m cerlam others, when the movement 
spread like >vild fire in Bengal a few years ago, can be ex- 
plamed, only on tlie supposition that, while the other provm 
ces genemlly sympathised with the Bengalees and were pre- 
pared to fraternise with them, the ments of the gnevance of 
the Partition of Bengal were not as much intellectually per- 
ceived elsewhere as thc> were m Bengal itself The p-irtition 
of Bengal was, after all that was said and done, a more or 
less local gnevance ^^'hat applies to a local gnevance, also 
applies to a personal cnevance and with greater force 
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THE NON CO OPERATION 
RESOLUTION* 

Ttie Congress Resolution on Non-co-operation has served 
to disturb the eqmlibnum m many a quarter And no won- 
der The resolution is a sudden coitirfi-lemps No one ex 
pected that it would be passed in this form It js a much 
mixed up affair in its contents It satisfies no one not even 
Mr Gandhi himself The Moderates who are still within 
the Congress object to the enunciation of the pnnaple itself 
of Non co-operation The bulk of the Nationalist Congress- 
men are afraid that the details of the Non co-operation Jiro- 
gramme even as sanctioned bj the resolution go too far to 
be practicable and yet Mr Gandhi made no secret of the 
fact that he did not like the qualifying word gradual’ 
applied to two items in the programme And as for the 
boycott of foreign goods Mr Gandh; openly denounced it 
though it formed an intergral part of the resolution proposed 
bj himself 1 The resoluUon is thus ti queer mosaic Perhaps 
tlie present procedure of the Congress is responsible for it 
all as it allows the proceedings of the Subjects Committee 
and the open session to be prolonged jndcfinitcJy and ad 
nauseam so that dchbcratiom may be made at leisure and 
decisions taken in a hony It is quite concavable tliat the 
resolution could lia>fi been mort sh pshape and Jess objec- 
tionable if the President had been a little less kind a httle 
less patient and mduJgcnt to some of our mdefatlgablc ora 
tors Also separate lotes taken on some of the items by 
splitting up projxisitions and amendments would Iia\'e given 
us a better result As it is the resolution is ponderous un 
wieldly and undigcstable It is no consolation to say that 
Mr Pals amendment if bodily passed would have been no 
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better But we all understand that it was entitrely due to 
the exigenaes of debate and voting and there is still a fair 
chance of our reconciling ourselves to the resolution if we do 
not fly at a tangent or go away m a huff 

We must recognise that after all ninety per cent of the 
congressmen assembled at Calcutta, did want the Congress 
to give some sort of a practical lead to the nation m the matter 
of Non-co-operation It is futile to expect that the country 
could have been *iatisfied wth a bald enunciation of the 
general principle of Non co-operation Non co operation is- 
suppo^ed to be an active albeit a new and untned method oi 
agitation , and if it must come to a choice of eiils as between 
meaningless phtitudinananism and a programme of which 
a few details might be unworkable for the moment, we would 
frankly and unhesitaingly prefer the latter Otherwise the 
enunciation of the pnncipJe ol Non co operation would have 
been an empty paraphrase of the pnnaple of self help and 
self reliance to the preaching of which we have been already 
accustomed No doubt, it gives a wrench to our mind to 
imagine that a resolution of the Congress should eventually 
be made ridiculous by non execution But it is certainly 
more profitable to reahse the limitations of a practical pro- 
gramme by expenence than to indulge m a pnon maxims and 
sentimental mysticism The Congress Resolution may not 
be satisfactory and may prove barren for practical purposes 
But it is something to have concrete ideas and suggestions m 
the nature Non co-operation, if as we are all agreed, no 
better remedy presents itself to us at this moment ' 

The Jloderates naturally are m high glee over what they 
consider to be a split m the Congress Camp We can assure, 
our fnends that nothing of tlie kmd is the matter In any 
case ihty are out of it, and even a split in the Congress, as now 
constituted, would not matenally help them Are they not 
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life cannot exist, much less flounsh at any point without 
some Jvind of official touch or support Tliey must entirely 
depend for any of tJieir activities upon the initiative of 
Goi emmont Not so the bulk of the Nationalists much Jess 
Mr Gandlu The triumph at the CaJcutti Congress mav per 
haps be claimed as a triumph of th* more advanced section of 
the Nationalist party as against the le^ advanced one but cer 
tainly it is not a triumph for tfic Moderate party m my sense 
Tlic one important point on which Mr Gandhi and other 
Nationalist leaders radictUv differed from one another is the 
boycott of Councils In tJiis matter Mr Gandhi has won 
and we liai c lost We regret tlic decision as dtpnving the 
Nationalists for at least t) rcc ycais more of the use of m 
eficctne lever of constitutional agitation nsulc the constituted 
ofTicial bodies but wc feel tint notwithstanding our regret 
We must hj’ally abide by the dcasion of the Congress It 
tiVQuld not bo dignified to «ay that it w-as a thoughtless dcCT- 
Sion or that it was obtained by Mr Gandhi ns some people 
allege by packing the heuse with liis followers Howsoever 
we may regret the lack of deeper pnctiral inciglit in public 
affairs shown by Sir Gmdhi wc have no right to qinrrcl 
wth him over the means used by him for getting his rcsolu 
tion passed far they were means not repugnant to the letter 
or tlie spint of the existing constitution Moreover wemust 
in fairness ncknowlcdgc (hat throughout the debate Mr 
Ganllu never sliowed any bitterness ill will or even impa 
tience If he has won the fght he has won it fairly and wc 
must yield U to him ungrudgingly 
The kc‘'nest difference of opinion Jnving existed regarding 
the boycott of Councils the movement was a trying and a temp 
ting one for its opponents Tlie dose voting in tlie Subjects- 
Committee could easily lend it«df as ail argument m favour of 
dlsr^arding the Congress Resolution It could be plausibly 
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argued that by disregarding a particular resolution of the Con 
gress you do not necessarily estop yourself from being a 
Congressman Quite handy again might be the expression of 
opimon gi\ en by Mr Gandhi himself that obedience or dis 
obedience to a Congress resolution was after all, a matter of 
indidvidual conscience , and this psychological conundrum 
might be regarded as aptly illustrated by the avowal of 
Mr Gandhi him=elf that he for one would have persisted in his 
campaign of NQn<Q operation and stuck to his programme 
^ven if he had lost and the Congress refused to take up his cue 
But we are glad that, after all only robust common sense has 
prevailed in the matter and no quarter has at last been given 
to any casuistic quibbles The Congress decreed the boycott 
of Councils and the only manly course even for Mr Gandhi s 
■opponents is to accept the situation Mr Gandhi has no ex 
elusive oracular authonty to interpret any resolution of the 
Congress and even lus relenting chanty cannot save the 
situation for any one If there arc any who feel disappoint- 
ment m expectation or the dislocation of longscttled plans and 
chenshed policies they may have this consolation that m loy- 
ally accepting the decision of the Congress it is not they but 
Mr Gandhi himself i\ho is nowon tnal We do not say this 
in a spint of victimising Mr Gandhi but only foe pointing out 
the quarter in \Nluch the centre of the graanty of responsibihty 
really lies C\ cn Mr Gandhi s failure would of course be oiir 
failure If there is any liunuliation or mortification arising 
out of the failure of lus programme as practical politics we 
shall willingly share it with Mr Gandhi for Mr Gandhi had 
mtended the programme not for hi* personal benefit but f^r the 
benefit of the country at large All the same we frankly stick 
to our opimon tliat the Congress resolution is most unfortu- 
iw.le, both m its scope and wording and we reserve to our- 
■selves the fullest and freest right to get it modified m future 
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A NEW CONGRESS CONSTITUTION* 

A Draft Schoje 

Tor tho purposes o! the Congress organisation the whole- 
country <ihou]d be divided into as many provinces as there 
are definite linguistic groups in the country (Enumerate 
t5 Groups ) 

Each such province should iiave a separate Provmaal 
Congress Committee witli fixed head-quarters 

The constituent bodies of a Provincial Congress Committee 
shall be 

(1) District Congress Committees 

(2) Taluka Congress Committees 

(3) Affihated bodies or associations 

A Native State comprised mthin a Taluka or Distnct shall 
be treated os part of that Taluka or Distnct A Native 
State extending 01 er more than one Taluka or Distnct may be 
regarded os compnsed in all those Talnkas or Distncts over 
which It extends (Thus tlic Bhor State \iU'iges are included 
in three D stnets some tn Satara some m Poona and some 
In Ivolaba Hierefore the subjects of the Bhor State may 
join Taluka or Distnct Congress Committees m any of the 
three Distncts at their pleasure or convenience) Tl ere 
shall bo no separate Taluka or Distnct Congress Committee 
for a Native State (Tor some time tiU the subjects of 
Native States become better able to assert tlicmsclves For 
the piescnt they need only the protection of organisations in 
Bntish temtory) 

Any male or female resident of 1 Taluka uho is 21 jears 
of age and who signs and accepts the Congress Constitution 
and paj’s the presenbed fee can claun to be a member of a 
Taluka Congress Committee 

* MahraSla 26th Sept 1920 
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Any male or female resident of any Taluka in a Distnct 
who 13 of the age of 21 and pays the prescnbed fee. can clainl 
to be a member of the Distnct Congress Committee if he or 
she signs and accepts the Congress Constitution 
A Tdnka or Distnct Congrees Committee may make its 
own rate as to the fees and attendance of its membeis sub- 
ject to the approval of the Provmaal Congress Committee 
A Taluka Congress Committee shall be entitled to elect 
members to act on the Distnct Congress Committee as its 
special representatives at the rate of i per ten thousand 
population ^ 

A Distnct Congress Committee shall be entitled to elect 
members to sit on the Provincial Congress Committee as its 
special representatives at the rate of i per one lakh of nonn 
laUon 

The Provmaal Congress Committee shall consist of fri 
or^aiy members. {2) special representatives from Distnri 
(3) representatives of affiliated bodies 
Any resident of a Province who is 2i years of age and sipn 
and accepts the Congress Constittution, can claim to be^ 
ordinary member of the Provincial Congress Committee ^ 
Each Provmaal Congress Committee can make its 
rales as to (i) the fees to be paid by its merabere fa) 
tions of affiliation for affiliated bodies or assoaations wittT* 
Its jurisdiction and formation of Distnct and Taluka r ^ 
mittees 

The decision of the Pro\maa! Congress Committee n 
be final as to any questions or rehtjons as between a T lu! 
Congress Committee, and a Distnct ConCTess ^oka 
and affiliated bodies ^ '-ommittee. 

The decision of the All India Congress Committee haO 
final as to any questions or relations as between ^ 

Congress Committee and a Provmaal Congress Cbnmij^*^ 
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Each Provjtiaal Congress Comnuttee shall elect a small 
body called the Counal for administenng its ordinary affairs 
The number of rcpresentiUves on the council for each Distnct 
shall be in the same prqxtrtion which the total niinibcr of 
special representatives of each District in the Provmcial 
CongTC’^s Committee beats to the tot'd number of tiie memliers 
of the Provincial Congress Committee 
The All India Congress Committee slialJ consist of loo 
members (exclusive of 'HI past pocstdents of the Congress) 
elected by all the constituent Prov'tnaal Congress Com 
mittees in proportion to the numcncal strength of the total 
population of the pnncipal linguistic groups in the Pro- 
vince The election of the members of the All India Congress 
Committee shall be made and notified to the Secretanes of 
the Congress before the 24th of November m each year 
The members elected to tlie All India Congress Committee by 
any Provinaal Congress Committee sliall contain at least 3 
from among the special representatives if an>, elected by 
the Distnct Congress Committees to sit on tlie ProvmaaJ 
Congress Committee 

Tlie present procedure about tlie election of the Congress 
President may stand 

The National Congress, when in session shall consist of — 

(x) Tlie Subjects Committee, ' 

(a) The Deliberative Congress 
( 2 ) The Congress Demonstration 

Tlie Subjects Commlttoe shall «msist of six representatives 
of each pronnee elected by each Provinaal Congress Com- 
mittee throe of whom must be members of the All India 
Congress Committee for the Provmcc and three special dele- 
gates who may not be the members of tlie Ail India Congress 
committee for the Province The Subjects Committee shall 
hold «id conclude Its sittings at the place of the Congress 
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'session for the > ear at least 48 hoars before the opening of 
■the session of the Dehherative Congress The agenda for 
the Subjects Committee shall be prepared bv the Secretanes 
of the Congress and shall include all proposals or proposi 
tions submitted for this purpose by any Provincial Congress 
•Committee, at least fifteen <Iajs before the date of the first 
•meetmg of the Subjects Committee The Subjects Com 
mittee shall be presided over by the President-elect or in his 
absence a President elected by the Subject Committee at 
its first meeting The President may m ius discretion allow 
any proposition to be brought before the Subjects Committee 
though it may not be included in the original agenda The 
"President instead of putting the full text of any resolution 
before the Subjects Corormttee for discussion or amendment 
may only take a vote on the elementary or categorical points 
arising out of any item in the agenda or the resolutions allow- 
ed in his discretion and may leave the actual drafting of the 
resolutions to a sub committee of the Subjects Committee 
consisting of himself and not more than one representative 
from each Province to be elected on the spot by the members 
representing that Province 

The Dehberative Congress shall consist of an unlimited 
number of delegates elected by the Provinaal the Distnct or 
Taluka Congress Committees Affihated bodies mav elect at 
tbeir own meetmgs or at public meetings organised by them 
Distmguished visitors and guests may be allowed to attend 
the Dehberative Congress ,if mvited by the Reception Com 
mittee 

The agenda for the Deliberative Congress shall consist of 
(a) draft resolutions certified by the President of the Subjects 
Committee as passed by that Committee and amendments 
proposed thereto and notified to the President-dect of th 
dehberative Committee in the manner stated hereaft(»i- ^ 
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The draft resolutions as certified by the president of the 
Subjects Committee shall be printed and made available to 
any delegate ol the Congress at least toentj four liours before 
the opemng of the sc<^on of tlie Deliberative Congress 
Any delegate of the Congress sliafi be entitled to move any 
amendments to'the draft resolutions provided he is supported 
by at least ten delegates each from any tlirce Provinces. 
No amendment can be adnutted and allowed to be moved as 
a matter of nght unless (a) it is worded m the strict fonn of 
an amendment and handed to the President at least iB hours- 
before the opening of the Deliberative Congress The prcsi 
dent having regard to tbe tune IiheJy to be at the disposal 
of tlie Deliberative Congress may limit the amendments to 
be moved on each resolution to a fixed number m vvhtcli cose 
a choice between difierent amendments may be made by 
hallot in the presence of any movers or supporters of the 
amendments who may care to be present on the occasion 
The Deliberative Congress «hall be opened after pn-hminanes 
by the speech of the Chainnan of tlie Reception Committee 
whicli shall not exceed twenty minutes and shall as nearly 
as possible be confined to a welcome to the delegates and the 
affairs of lus Province This <liall be followed bj the fonnal 
or rather informal election of the Pn-sidcnt and the speech 
of the President wluch shall not exceed 45 minntts Copies 
of the speedics of the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
as well as the President shall be pnnfed m Pnglish Hindi 
and also in the pnnciple vernacular of tie Province wlcre. 
the Congress meets and diall bc’handcd to the delegates, 
visitors and spectators when they enter the pandal 
Tlie President will then put to the meeting first, draft re 
solutions to wi icli no amendments may have been received 
and secondlj contested draft resolutions together with the 
amendments tberelo in such order as he maj deem fit ji 
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limited number of speeches for and agamst both draft resolu- 
tions and amendments may be allowed at the discretion of 
the President ^%ho may impose a tune-hmit of ten mmutes to 
the proposer and fi\e mmutes to the seconder or supporter 
All resolutions and amendments shall be formally put to the 
vote and decided by a majonty of hands shown for or against, 
unless a division is called for immediately in which case the 
voting shall be by Provinces 

The ‘^c'sion of the Deliberative Congress shall tennmate 
with (i) the announcement of the names of the members of 
the All India Congress Committee certified as elected by 
Provinaal Congress Committee for the ensuing year and the 
election by the Congress of its officebearers for the new 
year The permanent office bearers for the new year of the 
Congress shall be the President of the last session of the 
Congress, three General Sccretanes (one of whom shall also 
be the Treasurer) and the All India Congress Committee 

The Congress Demonstration may be held for two days in 
the Congress pandal as part of the Congress session It shall 
be presided over by the President of the Debberative Con- 
Ijress and may be attended by the delegates, mvited visitors 
and guests and such number of spectators as may be admitted 
by the Recept'on Committee The Programme of the De- 
monstration may consist of, first, a speech by the President 
followed by speeches on one resolution after another as 
adopted by the Deliberative Congress, delivered by the most 
prominent or effective speakers from all provinces, as far as 
possible There shall however be no formal or even informal 
votmg on any of the re«oluticms which will simply be affirmed 
and explained to the audience The speeches shall be as- 
far as possible m the v ern'iculars The President shall have 
all the powers for the purposes of inviting, allowing and dis- 
allowing speakers, imposing a time-liimt upon them and 
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presen uig peace and order tn the a««cnibl5 The President 
maj at his discretion alloii am speed es to be made even 
against any of the re^oliitioos 


A ROUGH bCHEME Of A ^AT 10 ^AL SCHOOL* 

Tlie question of National Education has two aspects In 
the hrst place it maj be looked upo as a question of educa- 
tional reform ^nd econdlj it nu) be treated as an item of 
the programme of Non co-optration In its first aspect the 
que<tion Ins alreadj been before the public for the last 15 
years and more Schemes of National Education were frimed 
by different ixoplo for the purpose 0/ improving educatirn 
and to make it '•elf supporting «elf rcham and «uited to the 
needs of the present national aspirations Thc^ schemes 
Mere tned in a few educational institutions started specially 
for the piiqxi e but it must be said that they never recened 
a lull and fair tnal as tin institutions eollajised partly for 
want of boys as in Bengal partly for want of funds and part~ 
ly also for tit repressiie policy adopted bv Cmcnuneiit^ 
as in a few places of tlie Maharashtra and Berars 

Treating the question of Naboinl Education in its second 
aspect our difficulties are in one sense not ao great ns in the 
other case for National Education as a measure of Non-co- 
operation IS frankh more destructjic than con'^tructive and 
its eNtreme ailvtcate may content himself with withdrawing 
boys from tic present system of education though Ic may 
haie no con«tnictiie pTograiarae or institution to substitute 
for the one displaced As Kfr Gandhi lias declared he can 
contemplate with cquammitj the spectacle of school and 
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college boys remaining at home wthout education of any 
kind, as if we were all in the midst of a war, when schools 
would be closed like law courts. This, houever, is an extreme 
or ultimate position, wliich will not be readily taken up by 
every one, though he may be an advocate of the policy of 
Non-co-operation. The av^age Non-co-operator, I think, 
\Vill be prepared to withdraw his boys from schools and col- 
lies,. provided some scheme and institution of useful, that is 
to say, practical, if not highly cultural, education is already 
provided for them t ' 

I have been consulted by a number of students, who think 
they arc prepared to sacnfice the usual prospects depending 
upon the present system of education in aided or recognized 
educational institutions, but who expect in return to be pro- 
vided with facilities, which will enable them to earn at least 
an humble livelihood and receive an educational certificate 
from a respectable body of non-official examiners in different 
subjects. To put it rather crudely, I may say that bo>*s do 
appreciate the position that Non-co-operation consists in dne 
of its aspects in discontmuing the tradition of making a fetish 
of umversity education, but they are averse to be branded 
as mere vagabonds who gave up routine education simply 
because they were either too lazy or dense-headed to do any- 
thing ufieful by way of education. Personally I think there 
is some sense m this contention and it is the duty of everv 
Non-co-operator, who calls himself a responsible leader to 
make some, though it may not be a wholly adequate nmvi 
Sion for giving such useful education, as has been'indicated* 
above, to those boys i\ho Mould be prepared to sacrifice th 
prospects and career. 


In my talk with boys in Poona I have met with bo 
'both sorts, (i) those who would not give up the ^ 
course of education on any account and (2) those 
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prepared to give up the present course of education, only 
provided, some suitable sutetitute is provided for them from 
tlie Kational point of view The attention of the advocates 
of National Education as a measure of Non-co-opeiation must, 
I think, be centred upon tftis cfass 
Jt is, of course, difficult to make schemes of useful ednea- 
tioa at a momenta notice and more difficult, of course, to 
find funds for them, but I venture to make such a =<Jieine on 
the supposition that tlje propagandism of Non-coKiperatjon 
ill Poona may result iii the first instance m releasing about 
TOO boys from the present higher educational institutions m 
Poona For obvious reasons, one could tak** into considera- 
tion, In framing such a scheme, only boj'S who have either 
passed the Matnculation examination, or acquired educa- 
tional attainments corresponding to that examination 
Only Uoder-graduatos can be useful for a scheme like the 
one I propose, because the scheme provides for only a two 
year course of education, at the end of which penod the boys 
thay be able to go out into the world and b<^ to earn their 
bvehhood side by side with takuig part in public afiaics 
^Assuming there are lOO boys to be provuded for, I would 
group them into two classes, the Junior and the Senior, ac 
f or din g to their present attainments The course of studies 
would be hnuted to only five subjects, in each of winch there 
will be an examination at the end of the two years The 
subjects will be as follows — 

(1) Vernacular and Enghsh hind writing, tjTwvmtjiig, 
stenographj and knowledge of ordmarj' accounts 

(2) One selected craft 

(3) Knowledge of English, indudutg composition, trm- 
slation. letter writing, newspaper reading, preas 

writing, Engh^ conveisation and the studj of one 
text bmk of standard English prose. 
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(4) Knowledge of Indian culture, including readmg from 
religious, secular, classical, Sanslmt and Vernacular 
literature and general acquaintance with authors m 
selected department 

(5) Civics and elementary law 

The objects underlying the aboie scheme of studies or 
'Cumcnlum need not be explained at length It is mtended 
■thereby to curtail m the first place the penod of studies as 
far as possible, and secondly, to make the mstraction as prac- 
ticable as possible I feel no necessity to offer an apology 
for laying greater stress on the practical side than the cultu- 
^ side of studies in the present scheme The immediate 
object IS to enable the boys, by completmg this course 
of studies, to become fit for earning a decent hvelihood and 
the object waU be best served by the inclusion of such 
subjects as hand-vmtmg, type-wntuig the knowledge of 
some craft and also an acqmntance with ancient culture 
which ought be useful if a boy takes up the profession of a 
village preacher The practical aspect of education is en- 
tirely Ignored m the present Umversity course of studies and 
a graduate— an ordmary graduate at any rate,— finds after 
takmg his Bo\ degree that he is not particularly fit for anv 
thmg except the profession of a School master This parh' 
cular profession is, of course, as good and honourable as anj 
other, but m the first place, it is least productive or lucrative 
from a iinanaal point of new. and. secondly, rt only helns 
to perpetuate the same unproductive and hteiarv edunt,™ 
of which he himself 15 a product On the other hand a ho" 
who may complete the two years’ course indicated’ abT’^ 
will be fit to enter any office or establishment, and u a ^ 
may be the avenues of prospects which will be opened 
espcaally if he gets a good chance of apprenlicesl,. ° 
large firm or factory. P rn a 
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JIan\ prcople regard the four years spent in the piesent 
course of college studies leading to a Um\ ersit\ degree as a 
uaste of time A running analvsis of these studies util only 
strengthen this \nc\\ There may be some small and indirect 
ciilturil \ aluc in the sludi? of such subjects as Logic as at 
present presenbed for the Inter class or the ■'tudj of Sans 
krit classics or Shakespeare s dramas and En"!! 'i no\cIs, 
but we ha^e hardh got the reqnibitc leisure for rulture of 
this kind Sonic of tlicse subjects could be as uvll studied 
even watliout anj professorial help after a man settles m life 
watli some profession as hi> own Moreov er if by saenfiemg 
ciiltun! education of thi-* kind one can hate the satisfaction 
of getting nd ot a Government-controlled University or an 
aided or aflihated collide it would ccrtainlj be worth having 
111 these davs of Son'co-operation 

I will now turn to comidcr the financial aspect of the 
•eehtmc on of course a modest basis The staff of teachers 
required for canyint, out tlic scheme for two jears and the 
scaK of satanes w wild be somewhat as follows — • 


I Teacher of F uglish 

^bry 

]is 75 P-m 

z 


.. C5 . 

r Indian Culture 

, 

M 75 M 

I Licturcf 


» 65 », 

I Teacher of Civics and Llemcntarv 

r^w 

. 71 .. 

r S.lccted craft 


.. t5o , 

t \ssistant Teacher 

„ 

75 . 

r Half time Teachtrof Accountant} 


. 50 . 

t Tcacl tr of ‘shorthand and Tj'pew nting 

too , 


Total 

/. 730 , 


(niie last item ma> be provaded (or otherwise b\ an agree- 
ment mill an tstablishcd firm doiog the work of teaching 
students stenography and typcvmting) 
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The total amount of the monthly salanes of the above staft 
comes to Rs 730 pm, to which mav be added another 
70 pm. for office establishment This gives the total of 
Rs 9,600 for one j ear or 19 200, or, roughl} , Rs 20,000 for 
two years, to which mav be added the following items — 
Building' rent R« r.ooo for two j ears- 

Eqiupm^nt, tool &. plant for a <mall 

craft workshop . . „ 5,000 

Cost of ten typew ntcis . „ 3 000 

Furmture, etc , t 000 

The total, therefore may roughly be 

estimated at . Rs 30 000 

To the credit side we can put down onJv the item of fees- 
Considenng that this is a speaal course of mstniction and. 
that the penod of studies is brought down from four to two 
years, I may take it that the students may be willing to pay 
a fee of Rs 100 per 5 ear Making allowance for ten free 
students, I may calculate the total income of fees for two 
years at Rs iSooo that leaves a deficit of about la.ooo- 
which it should not be difficult to collect by subscnptions 
As for a time table it may generally be assumed that in- 
struction for one hour in each subject per weekday (exclu- 
ding of course the necessary holidavs and vacations) will 
quite suffice for the purpose I cannot say this with perfect 
confidence as regards the ^elected craft fc^ Which, however 
a student taking up tlus course of studies will, I think be 
willing to devote an extra hour or two, either in the morning 
or m the evemng as the case may be, but 1 can say with confi- 
dence that one hours study per day for two years m any of 
the above subjects will be quite enough for ordinary profi- 
ciency m that subject 

As regards the prospects of a student who may complet 
this two years' course of studies, it need only be rotindj^ 
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Stated t^at his income wiU certauiiy be Jarger than that ot 
an ordinary graduate Having completed these studies, he 
vould readily be admitted as an apprentice m any shop, 
office or Jactojy and it «oo)d not be long before he secures a 
salaned post At the same time he would go out more fitted 
•for pubhc hfe than an ordinary graduate 

The question may naturally be asked whether it w ould not 
be possible to get a non'^sffiaal and respectable bodj of ex 
aminers to test the students at the end of two years and to 
issue a certificate to them showing that the students haie 
attained a particular degree of efficiency as compared with 
the ordinary graduate but that sort of provision could easilj 
be made during the penod of the first two years under trial 
1 must state in conclusion that, though I may appear to 
-bave pleaded against culture, I ba^e not necessanlv excluded 
ft from my view for a coarse of studies having on /5 * 

•tural value may be easily added on to be gone through m a 
third year if students so desire it and if a large number ol 
students are seen to be attracted to tins new institution 
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■■ We feel thankful for being able to onm , „ 

P-natiKlay It., - y on aS la.o;‘nZd 

vidyalaya' It b intended to serve a do.,bl7„ 
immediate raison d etre is no doubt to make a smSd “ 

Sion for the education of those students, who 
emment or aided or recogmsed colleges hi 1 m 
call of the Indian Natio^ongrei for No^ir 
mth Government But it is also mtended to 
and a more abidmg purpose For it fornis the f aether 
educational memorial to the late I-okamanja Till “ 
with the grace of God. develop mto a really Natonrn 
sity for the Maharashtra ^ a,ational Univer- 

So far as its first object is concerned the Tilak rnll.» 
a mamfest need It is not for .« to say what 
proper mterpretation to be put upon the rr,„„ 
on Non-cc^peraticn or the LtTlllcst 
of carrying it out But there can be no two on ml 
the duty of Congressmen m every province to am ^ 
unfinished studies of those young men. who 
practical demonstration of their loyalty to thp 
the country at such enormous self sacrifice bv 
connection with eiusting and well-established 
institutions It is obvious that the provision , 
studies cannot be as attractive ui the beginnmg a. „ 
or cntics would unreasonably insist upon or L ^ enemies 
would earnestly desue But there are other th ^"ends 
are calculated to more than make up for this d a 
the firet place the education provided for m th ““eT In 
me college mip 


• (Speech at the Opening CenehonTI^Ij'^ 


1920) 
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, bcuwi less cultural, than that 

be more practrerU <,„„eges It maj be a=e- 

iroparteil m anv of the P (1,^ ejes of tho^e cm- 

less for ffO'®™'"' “"wl, entered into the official spmt 
rioters, ivlio have hopelcsslv entem 

and spnrn or look mt .,„j niatters in the 

variation m the assertion of the National 

J.rcclion of a B„„cly relied upon for enabling the 

epint Blit It may least a self respiting 

indents to earn “’i mii ^ „il, ,t is beheied, go 

bvchliood Then ^ .^pment for taking practiml pa 
out ™th a much not only because he ivA 

an the public We oI t ,i,e coUege. ^ 

during the course of h s t J „lh he 

free from the '«*"'*“ University rceoguit.on accep 

Coverumont grant m aid ^ooeite in the 

by other “nsOTCtion in the Icgtslatite and ad 

r:JZT"o. ».tl. the P-ent as tie.l as 

rCre;^crd — "rSlt-imei^.^ 

• ;::rbe'C-^Srdts = 

*his college into Lastly, both the students and 

wish for Its sJ^hened m their resolution by the 

the teachers if LoL Tilak whose name 

r SCvam fn^rri” memo, irif ever be a source of 

inspiration to them purpose which this wllege is 

•{bat bnnp me to th P „emonal in Poona 

intendcrltofuMl llisr 
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to the late Lokamanya , and I take the liberty to congratulate 
the Poona Tilak Jlemonal Committee upon eventually de- 
ciding upon this form of a memorial to lum so far as the 
Slaliarashtra is concerned It is a well-known fact that Lok 
Tilak's mind, in relation to his ideal of National servnce 
opened on the threshold of his public career, in the direction 
of an educational institution Though a full fledged Gra- 
duate m Laws, he wanted very much to be only a college 
professor, himself a bfe long student of culture, and an in- 
structor at the same time, to the youth of the Maharashtra 
in those studies which lead through culture to a nght per- 
ception of their duties towards their country It is well- 
knovyn that Lok Tilak joined the late Vishnu Shastn Chip- 
lunkar m the foundation of the New English School, but what 
deserves to be equally well-known is that, had circumstances 
been more favourable, he would have started a college rather 
than a school A well known biography of the late Vishnu 
Shastn Chiplunkar bears mdependent testimony to this fact 
of his hfe The immediate initiative having however rested 
with Jlr Chiplunkar, the senior man and the leader of the 
band, only a school was started But the thread of Lok 
Tilak’s aspiration for a college was not lost m his life as a 
school master In fact it was Lok Tilak who took the lead 
w’lth some others m bnngmg the present Fergusson College 
into existence No one need be told that the college was 
then tamted m three respects according to the present and 
the latest view of National education It glonfied the name 
•of the then official head of the Bombay administration it 
was affiliated to an official Uraversity, and later on it began 
to receive Government grant in aid These defects, it goes 
without saymg, have smce been only accentuated also m 
■other directions owmg to the political opinions of those ml 
whose hands the control of the college eventually passed^ 
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Tilak and some others who shared his views; 
after . > institution. But I am not here con- 

denly clianaC me j~ however is no reason 

upon their chenah^ .uppress its aspiration, which sects 
„hy ™ fp'ftS.^Snt educatronal rnstitutior^. 

,l,e cstabMm t^^ tiVuom\ Congress, supported and 

iT^henel Ty pubbe oprraor.. to solve the pmblem ^ they 
strengtheneo oy p ^ j students from 

could, or twthdtan^i^n^^^^^J^^ 

“s^rTp'T.nce or suL-^Zee ought to proceed at oucc to 
every the education, from the proper 

devise means to of those students, at 

' who the ^ ol the country, and lease th^ 
any rate, who ted me course, precisely 

school or 'c“c^ ° ,,,.1 the Tikk Mahavid- 

«“ startt; bu^ The organiser, of the college 

yalaj'a is being • ^ nothing less than a nudeus 

nican the instituti Maharashtra. Tliat may seem a 

‘‘-““'tot b I°s'eerta.nly not a forlorn hope. Thedev^ 
”■ „t d S^cation has been steadrly advMiemg from purt^ 
lopment of ^ucau to aided and recognised 

Government w un-aidcd but recognised ones, and 

institutions, from the ^^^ognised and unaided ones, 

from these again t University for the Maharashtra 

T,.ctoundat.on of a b^tj^^Un.-t^_^y^ mnlUpheation of 
will only gr^ f 'hloreover, the ideal of speda] 

this last huid of ■"=“ to he a practicable one by 

Uraveisities '‘J' Unitetsrty and the Aligarh 

wSr If c-'l' •- 
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of these and start a University absolutely unaided by 
Government and not affiliated to any Government depart- 
ment 

When Lok Tilak, Professor Bijapurkar, Chintamanrao 
Vaidya and Nana Sahcb Deshmukh worked for the Maha- 
rashtra Vidya-Prasarak Mandal in 1905 and 1906 they had 
this very end m view, though they concentrated their effort* 
In the first instance upon a pnmary and a middle school ; 
and we are sure that had not the Bombay Government mis- 
chievously intervened and suppressed the Saraartha Vidyalaya 
by the shamelessly unjustifiable use of the unlawful Societie* 
Act, we might have had to-day a veritable National College 
and a Umversity at Talegaon Well, later in sequence of 
tune I must mention the Indian Women's Umversity at 
Hingne and in connection with that the name of my esteemed 
fnend Professor Karve whose phenomenal devotion to the 
cause of Female Education has now established this institu- 
tion on indisputably concerete foundations The Indian 
Women's Umversity has been, since its mception, 
an absolutely National institution m all its aspects | 
and as one connected with that institution from the very 
begmning m more ways than one, I fervently hope that the 
Umversity will strictly and religiously adhere, for all time to 
come, to its fundamental creed of independence of Govern- 
ment aid and offiaal recogmlion m any shape or form, express 
or implied It is rather strange, though for that very reason 
all the more creditable to Professor Karve, that a really Na- 
tional Umversity for the education of women should come 
into existence even before that for the education of men. 
But chivalry forbids that we should grudge our sisters 
their good fortune in this respect We may even take it as 
a proof of the umversal law of compensation that rules the 
World, and regard the early establishment of a Women's 
3 
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National University as compensation for all the accumulated 
neglect that we heaped upon tlwir education m the past. 

Mahatma Gandhi has already founded another such Ual* 
versjty for male students id Gujerath. and though we at 
Poona have to content ourselves with starting only a National 
College for the moment, we have before our eye, even at 
moment, almost a complete chart, m broad outhnes of course, 
of the National University that is to come into being at a not 
distant future date 

The small dimensions of an institution like our present 
college Is not an index, much less a cntenon, of its value and 
Importance All great institutions had only humble beg 
iniungs. We feel confident that the association of Lot 
TUak's name with this coU^e is bound to guarantee a bright 
future for it as the nucleus of a National Umversity, the 
pnadpal features of which will be (z) provision for student* 
protestents against aided and rccogni^ Colleges, (a) provision 
for practical combined with hteraiy education, 6) populari 
tation of liberal knowledge by lectures and lectures even un- 
connected with any school or college preparing students for 
examination, (4) publication of suitable school and college 
text booltf written in popular language on all sorts of subjects, 
and (5) training of workers intending to devote their life to 
National service m vanous departments The Tilak Umver- 
sity will thus be a combination at the same tune of an exami- 
lung bodj, a teaching body and a soaety of National life- 
workers Much of the concrete shaping of those ideas of 
course depends upon the amount of public support received 
for the cause both m men and In money But the above wiD 
very probably be the lines of actual development of the idea 
of a Tilak Umversity 

We do not wish to deprecate the arduous labours of those 
who have for so manv years fought an uphill fight and an inch 
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to inch fight against Government and tliose who dominate in 
the offiaahsed universities in the matter oi making them 
democratic in their constitution and Nationahst m their 
purpose But it is no use closing our eyes to the hopeless- 
ness of the task The exigenaes of the National situation 
moreover make it imperative that frank revolution must now 
be preferred to such tediously steady reform in educational 
matters, at the nsk of misunderstanding, misrepr^Mitation 
and even ndicule The success of course where it may be 
achieved, and even the failure we dare say, of bold experi- 
ments in National Fducation are bound to help, from outside, 
the cause of the riddance of foreign and official domination 
in the Umversity A growingly severe public opinion and 
bold corporate action is the only potent solvent for ofBaal 
impudence and arrogance , and attempts to start National 
Universities are at least as uigently called for and justifi- 
able in the educational stru^le as our repeated and almost 
cyclical campaigns and movements for winning the political 
Swarajya.” 
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THE NAGPUR CONGRESS.* 

This day week the Indian National Congress will be jn 
session at Nagpur The days during which the Congress sits 
are admittedly the da3rs set apart for the settlement of Na» 
tional accounts The whole nation assembles to take stock 
of the happenings of the >ear that is out and to chalk 
out paths along which national work is to proceed 
throughout the jear that is in Naturally manifold problems, 
some of great others of less but all of certain national mo- 
ment and significance come up for consideration The 
gathering being the gathering of the best brains of the nation, 
a good deal of deep thought is bestowed upon all questions 
f rommanv and \aned stand points and well^onned resolutions 
are taken defining future work m clear and vi\id outline 
Such has been the good luck of the Congress that every year 
dawns, charged with some new problems crying for solution, 
with K>me fresh ideas or principles calling upon the country 
to galvanise or to modify its old hacknc>ed and jog trot 
methods of work Especially since the Lucknow Congress of 
1916 the Parliament of India has dealt with and decided a 
crop of questions unpirallcled in gravaty and national im- 
portance The Spcaal Congress of Calcutta is a landmark 
in the lasloiy of Indian Nationalism in so far as the decisions 
taken therein effected a revolution— peaceful though jet a 
revolution bejund doubf—in the state of affain of the 
countiy and gave to Indias long-drawn struggle for freedom 
a tone and a life which sooner ratlier than later must lead 
it to sure success If the problems facing the cJctnordmary 
Congress were great those that promise to come before the 
ensuing Congress are greater still \\ e advisedly say 
greater, because the Calcutta Comjrcss bad onlj to take 
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account of the perils of the voj'age as imagined from tlie 
■shore, while the coming Congress ^vill ha've to calculate all 
i4he dangers and difficulties which experience of four montlis 
has revealed. Nor are other questions likely to be taken np 
“by the Congress of less import. 

One question on the agenda which stands out in bolder 
relief, is the question of the change of the Congo ss creed. 
^Vhether Non-co-operation is not of equal importance is 
immaterial to all intents and purposes. Since the fixation 
of the creed much water has flowed under the bridges. The 
whole aspect of affairs has completely changed, India's 
political vision has been enlarged, and sbe has shot up so 
iiigh, along with the rest of the world, in political aspira- 
tions that the ideal has become as unsuitable to her as the 
clothes of a thtee-year: 0 ’d child would be to the man at 
«eventy-two. Discussion is ‘likely to centre round the point 
of the definition of Swarajya. As a matter of fact there 
ought to be the least difficulty about this point. All politi- 
cally-minded people will agree that the best judge of a suit- 
.able form of government for a certain people is the people 
themselves. Again, in some quarters much ado is made of 
‘within the British Empire.' We fail to understand why 
India’s goal should be sought to be cramped into this pro- 
xjustean bed. None in his senses thinks of snapping all 
connection with the Empire, but it need not be idolised and 
held sacrosanct. It is the people’s right to clioose whether 
they are to remain within or ivithout and certainly the 
netting of such a limit is a useless and hobbling encum- 
brance. If all people unanimously agree that the Empire 
has become a dead weight for them and their country they 
must be at liberty to vdthdraw themselves from the cru^ng 
position. Besides the hair — splitting about the definition of 
Swarajya and the retention or the ddetion of the words - 
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• Within the Bntish Emigre,* the distinction between ‘ legiti* 
mate and peaceful means' on the one hand and 'constitu- 
tional means’ on the other will it is more than probable, 
|ive nse to a miasma of doubts and suspicions. Jo plam- 
speaking:, for our part n% believe the distinction is not 
more useful and conclusiie than that between tweedledeo 
and tweedledum For. ivhelber the word legitimate or cons- 
titutional IS included, both of them may be held to involve 
legal or illegal means It cannot be definitely laid down 
that everidhing legitimate fs legal or that what is legal is 
Invanably constitutional Then Pgain the question of the 
redistribution of Indian pmvinces on hngiustic basis must 
now be taken up in right earnest The necessity for this » 
too patent to need discussion or expatiatjon In one word, 
all National work mil be greatly sp^cd up and into the 
bargain, it wiU be more thotough going and more harmo* 
zuous than now Of counc; we are not of these persons 
who hold common language to be an indispensable factor m 
the promotion of National consaousnr«5 but we ore sure 
that the presence of that factor conduces to its develop- 
ment and faahtates National propagand of every sort, as 
nothing five so effectively docs As an Instance wc might 
point to the problem of National UmvcrsJtifs and National 
Education The numcroas thorny questions which now 
beset National Education will be automatically solved 
More, as a corollary to this question of rcdistrjbubon the 
question of Native States rears up its head These Native 
States are, no doubt an anomaly m the map of India. 
Surely it is not of our making and j et iie must help to wipe 
it out Mhen the whole of India Is ablarc, V hen the heart 
of every Indian In the British raj is throbbbg uith national 
political etaisaousness and is Inspired nitli the idea of 
Svrarajya it is impossible to atop (be flames from over- 
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spreading the States and the political awaking and the Idea 
of Swarajya from sweepir^ their territories. It is now high 
time that they were incorporated into the Congress and 
that the subjects of these Native States were allowed to 
inarch shoulder to shoulder with their fellow-brethren in the 
British raj along the path of National Swarajya. The 
opening of this question will be much like the opening ol 
Pandora’s box which one had better keep closed. But it 
may be hoped that with the assistance of master minds 
from among these subjects the savants of the National Con- 
gress will reach a fitting solution. Well, while we are on 
the point of the Congress Constitution, it may not be 
amiss to write a few lines about the organisation of the 
Congress. When the principle of limitation of the number 
of delegates is accepted— and the odds are that it n-ill be— 
the question of actual fixation may with advantage be left 
to the Congress itself. A class of thinkers there is that 
makes a point of huge demonstrations ; but if the massive 
overgrowth is clipped from the body of the Congress, it will 
gain in profundity and intensity what it will lose in bulk 
and expanse. In addition to the restriction of the bloated 
numbers of delegates, the question of turning the Congress 
from a purely deliberative body into a mixed one fw 
deliberation and execution as well calls for serious atten- 
tion. Till very recently the custom was that the Congress, 
after passing •every year quirefuls of endless resolutions, 
deanly buried itself like the spider in its web or the fiy 
within a bead of amber, to rise again only at the year-end. 
Of late that custom is changing, as it ought to change in 
view of the vastly altered drcumstances. Ihis point once 
before has formed the bone of contention between the late 
Lokamanya and the late Sir Pherozeshah ilehta. The 
former never tired of stresriog this point of making of tte 
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Congress an fxecutjve organisation, and sie emphasise it 
once again For ail practical pmposes the tune fur delibera* 
tion an ) aigument is past and that /or action and actiie 
propaganda has come 1/ propaganda work rests «sth a 
central representative body /ike the National Congress and 
iTft wer to radiate all through the country then<» m an 
e/hciently organist and «d) directed uay it is bound to 
be far more productive and c0ective 

So much for the change of the Congress constitution and 
Its auxiliaries The second question that will figure conspi* 
cuously in the Congress panda}, ml) be t/iat of Non-cxi' 
operation We quite agree mth Montaigne when he sa3r5, 
there can be no tow opinions alike ui this world, no more 
than two hairs or two gnuoa . the most universal quality 
is diversity ” But the wonder of wonders ts that m this 
diversity of opinions ui India there is an unchallengeable 
cnity of opinion about Noo-coopeiation The whole nation 
has gone Kon co operator Of course, os they say, the 
Pevil must build a chapel where God builds a temple and 
when the Non co-operators have their campaign in full swing, 
the anti Non-co-operatiomsts too mu^t beat their 'mufiled 
drums ' But all their attempts are like the last flicker of a 
lamp which flares up and as soon goes out The*e anti Non* 
co-operationists are so few in number and so reactionary in at« 
titude tliat in the pandal they deserve short shnft Having 
summnly disposed of these traitors, the Coitgress will have 
to take proper account of the inevitable diversity of opini- 
ons about Non-«>-opcf3tion That the Congre^ cannot re- 
cede from the position taken may be understood to be as 
true as the fact of Sunrise every morning It is equally 
true that on the question of details, as distinguished from 
the principle of Non co-operation, there was considerable 
difference of opinion at Calcutta and there wiU arise keen 
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<iifference even in the coming session. No doubt there are 
•defects in the Congress resulution, as every human thing 
heneath the Sun must have defects ; as far as possible they 
must be remedied or at least mollified in such a vay as 
to allow of work without friction and let or hindrance. 
The Congress will witness three schods of thought which 
may be designated lor clearness’ sake as (i) the conserva* 
tive school, (2) the liberal school and (3) the radical school. 
The first wshes to retain the present programme of Non- 
co-operation as it stands. The second is of opinion that, 
the present items being accepted and worked out, reform 
should be gradually introduced The vien of the last- 
named school is that the programme must be drafted ab 
imiio. There is no denymg the fact that the resolution does 
stand in need of amendment, if it is to be more expediti- 
ously productive. We have no quarrels Nvith the Resolution 
u it is, but our frank opinion is (hat, if Non-cc-opcration 
is to be speedily fruitful, it must be widely diffused thro- 
ughout the countrj’ like manure which grows the more effi- 
cacious the more is it spread. The present Resolution ex- 
tends only to the fringe of the whole population, suppos- 
ing all people, affected by it, practise it. It must be so 
amended as to bnng within its fold arrd touch closely all 
classes and all interests in the land. It must go doivn to 
the peasant drudging in the field as much as it must reach 
the merchant prince rolling in luxury. Whether or no a 
particular class will bring the Resolution into effective ope- 
tation depends entirely on the class concerned. The point 
Is that the whole nation must be convinced that the Resolu- 
tion pervades all with judicial impartiahty, that it is no 
respecter of classes or interests, and that it demands some 
sacrifice from all people, educated or uneducated, rich or 
poor, merchant or agriculturist, young or old, man or 
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woman. To — day's Resolution tackles the lawyers and the 
students and leaves the merdiants and the tillers altogether 
untouched If we look back a little Into history we find 
that the British flag followed British trade in India ^VlU 
It not then be far more effective to lay the axe at the 
very root of (he Upas tree of British administration which 
we so dearly abhor* Such faults of omission must here- 
moved and tlie Resolution made all pervasive, thoroughly 
impartial and equitable Such then are (he arresting qu^ 
sUons of the day and we arc quite sure that the National 
Congress will decide them with authority We wish tha 
Congress a bnliiant success 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT. • 

The call of the Congress m respect of Non-co-operation has 
received greater response from Indian student? than any othe» 
class A larger percentage of them have boycotted Govern- 
ment or aided eiucational institutions than pleaders their 
law courts or merchants their fnend and patron, the im- 
porter of foreign goods What may be the reason for this ? 
It IS said that the unscrupulous agitator has chosen the stu- 
dent world as the field for his operations simply because stu- 
dents are more gullible than either merchants or pleaders. 
This involves a two fold injustice, first, to the agitator in 
that it is assumed that he deliberately sacrifices fbe students 
(or a vain glonous purposes of his own, and sreondly, to the 
students themselves in that jt is assumed that they can be 
easily fooled Both the assumptions, are, however, entirely 
unfounded The real fact of the mitter is that the 'advice 
and the urge of the Congress propagandist though equally 
*Afahrai(a 6tb, Feb 1921. 
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directed subjectively towards all classes people, proves 
objectively more fruitful in the case of students than others, 
simply because the former are more sensitive to a feeling of 
patnotism. That is obvioualy soraethmg diflerent from say- 
ing that students are mere fools But everi when it is con- 
ceded that students are more impressionable than others, it 
does not follow that they are dnven by the agitation into 
the movement like dried leaves of trees by ft malignant wind 
into the forest fire What actually happens is simple enough. 
Wherever public meetings are advertised it is the students that 
more often attend them It is the students that follow the 
political events in the country more keenly* It is thqr who 
more closely read and scan the newspapers It is they who 
feel greater respect for the resolutions of National bodies 
like the Congress It is they who are mote ready for self- 
sacrifice ' These bemg the facts, we do iiot know if our 
Moderate fnends would require us to prohibit students from 
readmg newspapers and attending public meeting, or to 
positively odvTse them against or even forbid them peremp- 
torily from acting upon the Congress resolut’on and boycot- 
Ung their colleges 

But it is not m India alone that student? have been like 
this The University boys all the world over have ever 
taken an active part in National movements What else 
does the old English rhyme mean which says 
' When Oxford draws the knife 
England is soon at stnfe ” 

Why else should the American poet sing of beautiful 
Youth as follows 

AUadm’s lamp and Fortunatus purse 
That holds the treasure of the Uiuvatse 
All possibilities are m its hands 
No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands 
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In its sublime audacity of faith 
* Be thou rcmovTiJ * it to the Mountain saith 
And witli ambitious feet secure and proud 
Ascend the ladder leaning on the cloud ' 
Longfellow's Spinisb Student mentions as an altematne 
to reading — 

To sit m revene and watch 
The changing colour of the waves that break 
Upon the idle sea-shore of <i.e mind 
Students will be nothing if rot idcabsfic. And jou cannot 
impeach a political leader il he wiU inspire their minds with 
ideas of self-sacnfice intended or calculated to serve a Na- 
tional cau'O The mind of youth, taken collectively, is a 
National asset , and e\ery public worker is pcrlectly entitled 
to use r as best as he could Xtliy should Mahatma Gandhi 
be debarred Irom rppealmg to the students to bojeott edu« 
cation, at least for some tune, if that can cH'ectively destroy 
one bnck the more of the edifice of bureaucratic pres- 
tige and help in winning Swarajya earlier by caie moment, 
when Moderate leaders do not hold themselm debarred 
from adnsing them to stick to and strengthen the existing 
-system of Government ndden education ? 

The question, however, is not without a practical side to 
St. Are not students really In an ideal position to make the 
kind of saenfice demanded of them? After all University 
education is not the only valid passport to life Numbers 
of self-rcbant, self made men have entered life tlxrough other 
doors and come out of H inth the plam of success in their 
band and the dust of honourable lateur on their body. On 
the other hand. University education has, as a rule, landed 
men in paths leading to a life of oJBdal or semi-oifida] 
service and the settled Income and case which that scrxice 
brings ivith it. If therefore the present bpj-cott moitment 
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results m changing the track of life for some or bringing 
others out of the rut of a legal or pedagogic career, it is 
certainly a mercv to be thankful for Then, again, students- 
at their early age, are free from family cates , and their 
suspension of studies does not involve much of a financial 
loss for anjDcdy It is precieely an age when they may try 
a change of career, and a number of boys diverted acci- 
dentally m other times, from their routine studies have been 
found fo fare much better than llity would have dore as 
the result of ? straight academical cuirse It is only grow-n 
up men, men with the burdens of families on their baik for 
whom varying a career would be as inadv sable as clanging 
horses m the mam stream The <tudenl< alone get, a's well 
as deserve, the enviable opportunity, which one can have 
only once m life, to go ‘ larking' for fhetr country, even if 
it ends only in larking ard no more 
Non co-operating students can be dispo«ed of m three 
ways Tho«e who have got comparatively well to do parents 
can profitably spend one year at home, if they do some 
useful extra reading and work as volunteers in the 
National movement m (heir ov%n town or village Those 
who may want to continue Ihcir «;tudies and cannot afford 
one year off, can be provided for in some one or other of 
the new National SchooH and Colleges which have been 
started mainly to give instructions to Non co-opmtmg 
youths They will easily obtain education m at least 
the Arts course if they could support themselv^ 
m the 'ame way ard pay the same fees as thev did m the 
case of their old schools and colleges But Non co-operating 
students can best attaiu the object of the Congress resolution 
bv going out into the country as volunteers, maintaining 
f/iemsefves bv doing some oseferf work either feacn- 
ers or preachers and carrying the Congress profKiganda to 
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the xery hearth and the h^rt of tlje great masses of p<^ 
lation m the rural areas 

The s:hcme IS therefore, justif able both on tlieoreticai 
and practical g^founds The only legitimate limitations to 
the call to be given to students to come out can come from 
nothing but their own consaence, ard tne Confess has made 
expressed rcserv ation m that sespect in its Nagpur Resolution 
We all know however, that there is not much in Ibis ^emc 
of suspension of studies to whicli any body s conscience could 
vahdly object, unless of course he be an anti Non-co«opera 
tor on principle On the other hand ue all know that con#* 
cience can easily be pleaded as a cover to liide our unreadf- 
ness for self sacnfice As regard# the actual pnrcljce of 
preaching the educatimial bo\cort, the fitness for the same 
must ohvuously be measured by the capoaty of the preach 
er himself for sacnfice, and reckless preachmg becomes 
peculiarly criminal for those who arc brave on the platform 
but are distinguished for giving sacrifice o very wide berth 
fa their private life 
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THE JIALEGAON DISTURBANCES.* 
NoH-OFTiaAL Committee’s Report 
We give below the full text of the report of the Malegaon 
Inquiry Committee as presented to the Jfaharashtra Provin- 
cial Congress Committee. 

THE Report. 

" In pursuance of our appointment by Resolution No 8 
passed at the First Maharashtra Provmaal Conference held 
at Bassein in the month of May last, we have completed our 
inquiry into the recent Malegaon Disturbances We append 
hercvnth the report of our inquiry for the information of 
the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee and we 
suggest that the same may now be published 

(a) The Committee cosisted o! the following members — i Mr 
V C Kelkar, a Mr S M Paranjpe, 3 Mr Jamnadas Mehta, 
4 Mr L B Bhopatkar, 5 V G Ketkar, 6 Mr V J Patel, 
7 Mr Nasar Haji Mavji, 8 Mr C V Vaidya, 9 Maulana 
Shaikh Alam 05 these Messrs Patel, Mehta, Ketkar and 
Mavji visited Malegaon on the zith and rath May last, and 
did pnluninary work The Committee, as a Committee, 
proceeded to Malegaon on the 5th of June The following 
members of the Committee were present at Malegaon for the 
Inquiry viz Messrs N C Kelkar, V. J Patel, Jamnadas 
Mehta, S M Paranjpe, V G Ketkar Mr N C Kelkar was 
elected Chairman The Committee formally commenced the 
work on the 6th of June and completed it on the 6th On 
the 6th the Committee visited different places connected 
with the disturbances, and on the 8th the Comnuttee visited 
the undertnal pnsoners m the lock up presences of the 
pubUc prosecutor 

*Mahrai{a 7th Aug. 1921. 
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the \ery hearth and the heart of the great masses of pc^® 
lation in the rural areas 

The scheme is therefore justifiable both on theoretical 
and practical grounds The only legitunate limitations to 
the call to be given to students to come out can come from 
nothing but their own consaence and tne Congress has made 
expressed reservation in that sespect in its Nagpur Resolution 
We all know however that there is not much in ibis scheme 
of suspension of studies to which any body s conscience could 
validly object unless of cour^ he be an anti Non co-opem 
tor on pnnaple On the other hand we all know that cons- 
cience can easily be pleaded as a a>ver to hide our unread! 
ness for self sacrifice As regards the actual pracbee of 
preaching the educabonal botcort the fitness for the same 
OJDSt obviously be measured by the capacity of the preach 
er htmseU for sacrifice and reckless preaching becomes 
peculiarly criminal for those who are brave on the platform 
but are distinguished for giving sacrifice a very wide berth 
In their private life 
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THE MALEGAON DISTURBANCES.* 
Non-official Committee s Report 
We give telow the inW text ol the report of the Malegaon 
Inquiry Committee as presented to the Maharashtra Piovin- 
-oal Congress Committee. 

THE Report. 

In pursuance of our appointment by Resolution No 8 
passed at the First Maharashtra Provmaal Conference held 
at Basscm m the month of May last, we have completed our 
fatfimry into the recent Malegaon Disturbances We append 
hereinth the report of our inquiry for the information of 
the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee and we 
suggest that the same may now be published 

(a) The Committee cosisted of the following members — iMr 
N C Kelkar, 2 Mr S M Paranipe, 3 Mr Jamoadas Mebta^ 
4 Mr L B Bhopatkar, 5 V G Ketkar, 6 Mr V J Patel, 

7 Mr Nasar Haji Mavji, 8 Mr C V Vaidya, 9 Maulana 
Shaikh Alam 06 these Messrs Patel, Mehta, Ketkar and 
Mavji visited Malegaon on the nth and izth May last, and 
did prihnunary work The Committee, as a Committee, 
proceeded to Malegaon on the 5th of June The following 
members of the Committee wm present at Mal^aon for the 
inquiry viz Messrs N C Kelkar, V. J Patel, Jamnadas 
Mehta, S M Paraajpe, V G Ketkar Mr N C Kelkar was 
elected Chairman The Committee formally cemmenced the 
work on the 6th of June and completed it on the 6th On 
the 6th the Committee visited difierent places connected 
with the disturbances, and on the 8th the Committee visited 
the undertnal prisoners in the lock up presences of the 
puhUc prosecutor 


•Afoftreffa 7th Aug. 1921. 
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(3) The first act ol the Committee on its arrival at 
Malegaon was the distribution o! hundreds of handbills In 
Alarathi, issued over the signatures of Messrs Marathe and 
Mahajan, tivo of the Secretanes of the Jfaharasbtra Rovin- 
cial Congress Committee jn which pubhc invitation was 
given to all concerned to appear before the Committee and 
give evidence 

(4) The Committee examined thirty witnesses on the 
causes of the disturbances and incidental circumstances In 
addition to these a large number of people appeared before 
the Committee and asked for legal assistance for their rela* 
ti\ es who had been arrested by the authorities AU the 
"witnesses were e>amined 10 camera Some of them had 
expressed a desire that their evidence should be treated as 
confidenti'd and the Committee has decided to treat it a* 
sucli All parties m Afategaon have assisted the Committee 
in their work of investigation— Co-operators, }Jon-co*opeft» 
tors Moderates, Congres men KhilafatisU and anti Khl> 
lafatists, and all were repersented more or less among the 
witnesses 

(5) No set questions were formulated for the examina- 
tion of the wtnesses Each one was asked to relate the 
facts as he remembered them Cire was however taken to 
lead them frem point to point both in order to secure bre* 
\ity and a continuity of relation of events in chronolcgfcal 
sequence as far as possible Most of the witnesses were cross- 
examined by the members of the Committee at some length 
mth a view to explore exery possible avenue to truth 

(6j Almost the whole of evidence recorded was oral, 
there being only three documents whicli ire attached to the 
oral statements and are forwarded along with this report 
(7) The terms of reference to the Committee, as contained 
in the resolution of the Besscan Conference, are as follows 
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The tragic happenings o£ Malegaon, whether due to Non- 
awperators or others, are extremely sorrowful and reprehen- 
sible But this Conference is also of opinion that the con 
duct of officials during the first stages of this tragedy was 
censurable This Conference sympathises with those poor 
families who suffered either m men or m property and 
appoints the following gentlemen to see that dunn- further 
investigation or remedial measures guiltless people do not 
suffer IP anj way at the hands of Government The follow- 
ing gentlemen should personally visit the scene of action” 
soon and make a report to the Provincial Conuress 
Committee — ^ 


I Mr C V Vaidya 6 Mr L B Bhopatkar 

3 N C Kelkar y . Nasar Hail Mavn 

3 J M Mehta 8 , V J Patel 

4 . V G Ketkar 9 , Maulvi Abdul Ahm " ' 

3 S M Paraiupe 

(8) It will be seen that organisation of legal assistance, 
to such of the accused as may assert their innocence 
and ask for such assistance m order to estabhsh their m’ 
nocence is an integral part of the instructions to the Com- 
mittee And taking this point first we have to report that 
the Committee did not leave Malegaon before assuring itself 
that such legal assistance would be forthcoming The Com 
mittee learnt at Alalegaon that Mr Azad Bar at law h d 
accepted the brief for most of the accused persons m a ^ 
fessional capaaiy Four of the remaining accused were 
Committee was assured on gocd authontv, to be defended 
^Ir R P Karandikar of Satara, and that Messrs, k ^ 
Raje and Jo-^hi would assist Mr Arad Lastly, the Com° 
arranged to post Mr Upadhye, Distnct Pleader, Mg 
Malegaon till the end of the case, to watch the'nro 
on behalf of, the Alaharashtra Provincial Conprp e 
^ 6-'*^ s Commi 
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tttc sod also to take up the legal defence of ail those that 
may not be otherwise pruvided for and would request iegal 
aAsjstaiKC toestibliih tlierr innocence 

(9) Under the terms of teference the Committee is not 
concerned with the enquiry regarding the guilt or innocence 
of any of the persons now under trial, but has to confine it 
self solely to the prc'ious history of these occurences and 
has to ascertain whether low far and in what partrcclar 
romner citlier Government ofDoers or persons concerned m 
the pohtrcal agitation at MaVgaon dunng the last lexf 
mdnths Mere responsible toe the not as remote or iroroedi 
ate contributing causes He Committee there/ere whdfi 
going full} into the previous history of the disturbances has 
rcjrained from recording an) opinion upon the question of 
the identity of any particulai person or persons as actors or 
abettors in fhe«e enmes and lias contented itself with an 
Inquiry into the trend of events leading )usl upto the mo- 
ment when the unlawful asi^mbly began to be formed 
which actually dev».lopcd into a not aggravated bj murder 
arson and looting of propertj. 

(roj It appear* that the town of Walegaon in the Nasik 
Distnct vnth a population of some 25 000 a ma;anty of 
whom are Mahoroedans has been the scene of one or two 
nets during the last 40 years But while m previous years 
the hue of cleavage la> along religious differences between 
Hindus and Hohomedan* in recent years they liave cover 
fid an entirely new ground It has been stated before us tliat 
tz years ago the local Jlahomedins were split up into two 
factions owing to differences 10 polity One section took tne 
name of Uidayat I Islam and Uie other called itself 
' Bldaliil I Islam The tendency of tlie Hidavat I Islam 
party was and has been to be on good terms with the local 
official world while the othff school has been taking up an 
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independent attitude under the guidance of non-official 
local leaders. It is easy to see how the working of two 
5 uch different policies would develop and extend to spheres 
of activities other than communal. The elected munidpal 
councillors at JIalegaon have mostly belonged to Bidahil-I- 
Islam party, while the Ifidayat-I-tslam party has generally 
snpplied the nominated men to the Municipality. 

(11) Events, which have so deeply stirred the whole of 
India' during recent j'ears, did not leave Malegaon untouch- 
ed. Here there has already been in -existence for several 
years a Taluka Congress Committee, and a Khilafat Commi- 
ttee was organised rg mpnths ago, owing to the exertion of 
a Hindu worker Sonu Gowande. Since then Hindus and 
Mahomedans worked together in all public actinties under 
the auspices of the Khilafat Committee, though no Hindu 
was actually a. member of that body. • Hindu-Moslem unity, 
which is now such a happy feature of public life in India, 
was also being increasingly cemented at Malegaon. Joint 
meetings were held to offer prayers for the recoveiy of the 
late Lok. Tilak, during his Ulness and subsequently to ex- 
press public grief at his demise. But a surer test of the 
Hindu-JIoslem umty conld be recognised in the detennina* 
tion of both the communities in refusing to apply for per- 
mission from the local police for the public immersion of 
Ganapatis and Taboots at the end of the Ganapati and 
Mohorum weeks, which happened to coincide last year, 

(12) It is not surprising that tlie ifoderate elements amongst 
the Hindus and Mahomedans did not altogether approve of 
the infusion of a new life in Malegaon during the last fifteen 
months. Tlie Hindu Moderate leaders were few in number 
and. they were also educated men. Their activities therefore 
by way of opposition to the new workers, were more covert 
Tlie Moderate Mahomedan leaders of the Hidayat-I-Islanj 
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party «ere less restrained 11165' openly opposed the Khila* 
fat movement m Mal<^aon and tn^ to dissuade the people 
from attending mectin|p convened under the auspices of the 
local Khilafat Committee 

{13) The differences between the opposing parties would 
not have perhaps come !o a head had it not been for the 
starting of a Tund called the Icidad u) Islam Fund ' 
After Maulana ShouVat Ali s visit to Malegaon follomng the 
Nagpur Congress the idea of National rducation took root 
in the minds of t)ie local people and Jlahomedan public 
opinion began to insist on Government grants to the existing 
Madressas being gii en uo It was suggested that if all the 
Momm weavers of Malegaon contnbuted one pice each ro 
the fund for cacli san sold bv them to the merchants, the money 
necessary for the upkeep of National Schools could be easily 
collected Tlic suggestion met with ready acceptance by the 
weavers The merchants who purchased the sans from the 
weavers were not to be called upon <0 make anj finanaal 
contribution It was enough confnbutien on their part if 
they deducted one pice per san from payments made to each 
Momm weaver kept the money thus collected with them 
and eventually handed it over from time to time to the cot 
lectors or the agents appointed for the purpo^ 

(i,^) Tlic Imdad ul Warn Fund was started in tlie month of 
Februarjf 192X The objects of the fund w ere among other 
thing®, the promotion of National Education in Moirgion and 
tlie ivlief of the distrc«.vcd in Smsrma AU went on very well 
for some days Very *wm however the managers of the 
fund were confronted with opposition of two different kinds 
from two widely different quartern fcomplaints began to 
be made by some of the leading Non-co-operalors both 
Hindus and Mahomedans against the administration of 
the fund In particular fhev alirged that part of the fund 
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"was being diverted from its otiginal purposes, and was spent 
on defraying the tra\ ellmg expenses of certain Moulanas the 
"tone of whose speeches the complainants did not approve It 
appears from the evidence that the managers of the fund 
thereupon agreed that in future the fund would not be so 
diverted which promise however does not appear to have 
been kept 

(15) But the more direct and uncompromising opposition to 
the fund came from the side of the co-operators consisting 
of the Hindu and Mahomedan Moderates , and the latter 
formed the bulk of the Hidayat I Islam party including a 
dozen weavers and merchants They were opposed to the 
very idea of the fund as being something emmical to the 
Government and they complained to the authorities from 
time to time that coercion and mtinudation were being re- 
sorted to by the orgamsers of the fund in collecting it It 
was alleged that the volunteers earned sticks m the bazar 
with a view to terronse the opponents of the fund We have 
stated elsewhere how far these complamts were well founded 
But the differences between the supporters and the opponents 
of the fund were accentuated by the tactless conduct of some 
of the Khilafat people m pubhely ndicuhng the opposing 
merchants by parading donkeys in the streets with placards 
round their necks bearing the words Don t sell sans to these 
donkeys The lU feeling which was thus generated was 
deepened by the declaration of a social boycott against the 
few CO operating weavers and merchants who were opposed 
to the fund 

(t6 ) Things had thus gradually advan'-ed to a stage when 
offioal intervention imght be regarded as a handy solution 
by the co-operatois , and it appears that they made com- 
plamts to the Distnct authorities both agamst the volunteers 
And the orgamsers of the fund These complamts brought 
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ffr Rtobedjj the Prant Officer to Malcgaon for the purpose- 
of making an inquiry into the whole affair, and after full 
investigation both pubbe and private be declared that no 
coercion was practised m respect of the Imad ul Warn Fund 
Further Mr Wobedji declared at a pubbe meeting that it waa 
not the intention of Government in any «ay to interfere 
with the fund so long as its collection did not lead to any 
breach of peace This did not evadentl^ satisfy the co^ipe* 
ntors who continued their complaints to the authonties— 
more particuiarJy against the volunteers — and U/r Sfobed/I 
had again to go to Malegaon to smooth matters \\ e are glad 
to note that throughout his stay at Walcgaon in the course of 
his visits Mr Mobcdji « handling of the situation bad been 
particularl> (air and tactful although of couise we are quite 
ignorant of tlie actual reports he made to the Collector of the 
Distnct in this matter 

(ty) In our opinion no coeraon was practird in the matter 
of the Imad ul Islam Fund and in this we have probably the 
support of the Deputy Collector, Mr Mobedp lumself tVith 
regard to the carrying of slicks bv the vx)luntecre there is no 
evidence that they were used for the purpose of coercion 
There osalsoVeiy btUe rebable cndcnce toshow that tl c vol 
unf cers \s ere at all engaged for the collection of the fund The 
collection was done by the sptaal agency of men appointed for 
the purpose by the managers o( the fund M e ha\ e been told 
ci a procession In which the volunteers earned stidcs but 
If at all they did so It must obviously be for a spectacular 
purpose and certainly not for spreaing terror among any 
class of people No reasonable ground has been shown for 
^prehension that the volunteers would commit violence 
vnth their sticks, and we are inclined to regard the objection 
to their use as more or less faaaful In fact, we bebeve, 
having failed in their endeavour to stop the Kbilafat agita-* 
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tion and the collection of the Imdad Fund the co-operators 
firmly adhered to this complaint as a mere point of prestige 
and were insistently urging the authorities to uphold it 
The suggestion that the volunteers should carry no sticks 
had in itself also a plausible colour of reasonableness and on 
this point therefore all further attempts of the co-opera- 
tionists were concentrated 

(i8) ^Vhlle we are of opinion that no violence or intimida- 
taon was practised by the collector^ of the fund or by the 
volunteers, we are bound to sav that some of the other acti- 
vities of the Khilafat workers were not altogether free from 
blame however slight We have also some evidence to show 
that now and then the speeches made at public meetings by 
some Houlavis were highly ndamatory It appears that 
once or tivice a volunteer who took a vam debght m affecting 
a martial-spint earned even a (sheathed) sword m his bdt 
It is not suggested that there was an underlying intention to 
commit violence with the sword but even apart from the pos- 
sibilities of violence it would be reasonable to object to a de- 
monstrative conduct of that kind in a public movement 
which made at least a few people uncomfortable Then 
again it is admitted that once or twice meetings of children 
were held in Malegon in which Khilafat politics was debated 
upon and poetical compositions were reated which contained 
not only some very highly strung sentiments but a few posi-j 
tively objectionable words We are satisfied that some of 
the leading Non-co-operatois disapproved of these latter 
activities and they were of opimon that the Non-co-operation 
movement including the collection of the fund should be 
allowed to proceed without any complication But difier- 
encsis of opinmn arnse as to the esacf sieHicd mkrefi tie 
should be brought about Some held the view that the in-^ 
tentions of the leaders in the matter should be made clear in 
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wnhng «o that theremay benoroistaheabout them m the minds 
of their followers on the one hand and of the nuthontics on the 
other Others took a different vjen Ihej laid stress on the 
point tliat while the things objected to might be stopped in <o 
far as and if they were practised, there was no necessity to 
make a public declaration about it It is difficult to 'ai who* 
Ihcr the objectors to a pubic declanfion adverted only to tlie 
technical and formal aspect of it. or whether they wanted 
tilings to go on as before m a loose and therefore conicnlent 
drift «o tint w lule legal consequences mav be taken of w hit- 
ever happened then should be no ground for a <tignia on 
them of having done an act or acts in direct violation of the 
written declirition of the Non*co-opcnlion htder- Jf is 
dear at any nto (hat the question of a public declantion was 
not Oclibcnted and voted upon in a forma) meeting of the 
Noft-ctvopcration pirty . and one section of the leader* 
pTOltibly eonudcring themsclics free to do what they thought 
proper under the circumstance*, »«sued on the i*t of Apnl a 
manifesto in whitli wlufc the prinaplescf non violent Non* 
cooperation were cxplitned at «cTne length a di<tinct ptoW* 
bftion wis promulgated agiinst the folJowiiig prictier* nr 
(t) to attend meeting* or parade «(rre(» wrih htg •.tick's and 
arm® (2) to rcote inarcln^ or sediljous ivongs ind lerfjcsl 
compositions t3) vpeeU>e« by «pcciilh muted lecturers 
in«lirg to anarchical pnnaples or outrage* (4) u»r of Ian 
guagp likely to wound the fellings of individuals (S) holding 
meeting* of cliiMrcn for political harangues fl i< miduct 
on tl»e part of the signatories — il m number — wa* op^nh 
objected to and cnticivd by srwn<* of llie Motihvi* arid by 
oth-'r Kbibfat worker* The tegnatonc* to (}«• manifesto 
on the other hand rrgard''d tJat they had done a tjrar doty 
which they oVerd not only to thetnscIvT* but to the ynrty awl 
the pnnapfts of J*on<o<peration Tticse who objeeted to 
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the manifesto contended that they entirely agreed with the 
spint of the mamfesto, but objected to it as supe’dluous espea* 
allv that the ii signatones had not consulted the rest of them 
before issuing it It was openly stated before us that the rest 
of them might have also signed if the manifesto were circulat 
ed among them before its publication But we doubt the 
statement We think the non signatories protest rather too 
much when they say that their only objection lay ir the fact 
that they weie neglected A mistake of that kind could 
have been easily remedied bv a supplementary manifesto, 
but we bebeve that the non signatones never wanted a mani- 
festo of that kind 

(ig) The eleven signatones thus foimd themselves in a posi- 
tion of isolation and suspicion Their position became rather 
anomalous Some of the co operators doubted the sincenty 
of the signatones One witness expressly stated before us 
that the manifesto was a mere eye-wash On the other hand 
their position was so completely misunderstood by the non- 
signatones and their followers that they came to be suspected 
as black legs and tools m the hands of the authonties And 
an incident happened on the next day that gave colour to the 
impression On the and day of Apnl the authonties of 
Malegaon published a proclamation issued by the Distnct 
Magistrate, under the Distnct Police Act (The Proclamation 
has not been produced before us) by which one specific item 
in the manifesto viz , the carrying of sticks at pubhc meetings 
was prohibited The proclamation, we are told ^w as really 
dated the 26th of JIarch The interval of dap between its 
issue m the Collectors camp and its actual pubhcation m 
Malegaon cannot be accounted for dnlj by the time ne- 
cessary for Its transmission from one place to the other Tbe 
other plausible construction upon this delay is that the 
Mthonties M anted a preinons Non-offiaal declaration upon 
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tfi? subject matter of the prodamabon in order to strengthen 
it, when it may appear later on. It may be argued that the 
Mamlatdar of Malcgaon liad no choice but was bound to 
publish the proclamabon as soon as he rccei\ed it, and that 
even if there was dela> in the publication it was due to tlie 
course of routine business and not to the contingency of a non* 
ofScial declaration which was to appear later on But 
are inclined to think that the idea of the non-official declara* 
tion niuat have been mooted some time before Uie 26th and 
that both tins dedarabon and the official proclamation must 
have been simultaneously contemplated This was all well 
from the official point of view but it was evidently calculated 
to put the signatories in a false postbon They uena cither 
trusted or not trusted If they were the official proclamation 
ivas superfluous and the signatoncs wuld be entitled to claim 
a fair tnal of their credit and jnfloence will) the Mal^on 
peoph If on tlie other band they were not trusted it was 
unfair to them to be called upon to make such a declaratioa 
because it ivas regarded practically of no use by the authon- 
ties themselves In any case the signatories were prejudi- 
ced by the ap/x-arance of the offiaal proclamation , in that 
they led the common people to point a finger of scornful sua- 
picion towards tfie signatoncs as men in league with the Gov- 
ernment and for whicli ea’cntuallj tliey were on the point 
of paying From the day of the offiaal proclamation the 
Signatoncs to the dedaration were under a discount and 
hardly attended any public meeting and later on one of them 
tvas made wo have been told vxcanously to apologise foir the 
supposed sms of the rest This is not all Tliej might even 
have been the first i ictlms of the not if they were found bandy 
at its commencement and if the Sub Inspector had not suc- 
ceeded in drawing all tlie wrath of the rioters upon lumsclf 
It has been stated before tis that at the commencoment of the 
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not inquincs were made for some of the signatones as men, 
‘ wanted by the mob and that some of these actually heard 
future violence threatened upon them by some ruffians while 
these were seeking safety m some hiding places 

(20) We ha^ e already stated that in our opinion there Were 
no concrete cases of voil«ice with sticks before the issue of 
tlie non-official or the official proclamation and that tne ior-- 
mer might have been of some value and importance if it 
had stood bv itself The official proclamation however not 
only made it worthless for any purpose, but unnecessarily 
brought to a point the conflict between the upholders and the 
opponents of sticks and drove the whole dispute about the 
carrying of sticks into the vortex of the Cnimnal I,aw Yet for 
a time the good counsels of the signatones prevailed, though 
their influence had gone and for some tune the proclamatioa 
was carefully obeyed But this was not long to contmue. 
E\en the volunteers had given up since the date of the pro- 
clamation the carrying of sticks in the streets or at meetings, 
but Moulavi Naaur Ahmed positively advised disobedience to 
the proclamation as witnesses of all sides have stated before 
us It IS unfortunate that the loss of influence of the signa- 
tones among whom were both Hindu and Mahomedan lead- 
ers left the field open for other kind of counsels Probably 
the Moulavi had his oivn interpretation to put on the offiaal 
proclamation There are sticks and sticks and even tho 
non-official manifesto had made a distinction between big 
sticks and small sticks According to the Moulavi again, 
sticks whether big or small were not arms and if, as his own* 
mfoTmation is said to have gone, swords were alloY.ed to be 
earned in the sheaths, the proclamation the Moularn aigued, 
had no ngjht to prohibit the carrying at least of big, sticks » 
Right or wrong tl^ interpretation was put by the Moulavi on. 
the prockimation Moreover a sort of a spint of defiance had- 
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ansen amongst the Khilafat workers, who, bereft of the 
guidance of the sigaatones to tlie manifesto, oinng to the 
slap given to them by the offiaal proclamation were led by 
the Sioulavi without any opposition. Accordingly at the 
meetmg held on the latb and the 13th of Apni, some volun- 
teers did carry sticks with them, whereupon the attention of 
the police was drawn to the violation of the proclamation and 
prosecutions were dcaded upon Some sticks, it is said, were 
taken posstssion of by the pohee but these, We are told did 
not comspond to the number of the volunteers on duty 
fat) Nothing of importance seems to have happened bet- 
ween this seizure of sticks on the 13th and the day of the 
bearing of the coses against tiie volunteers on the 25th, It 
appears tliat the volunteers cm the moming of the 25th had 
taken counsel wtb some of the leaders, who advised them to 
take things as a matter of course and to pay the lines as they 
would be naturally very tnlling The mere fact of the pro- 
secution of the volunteers had hoivcver, quickened an interest 
in the Malegaon public and a small crowd had assembled to 
bear the proceedings in the court ; and if the fines imposed 
upon the accused were really as tnfling as they were expected 
tliey might, periiaps, have been paid on the spot It has 
been suggested to u« in the inquiry that tlierc must have been 
a conspiracy on the part of the Khilafat leaders not to pay 
any fines however trifling m order to cause trouble But this 
is contradicted by the statements of some of the volunteers 
tlicmselves who were accused in the case and appeared before 
us as witnesses 

|;22) Tlie starting impclos was giwi to the mob mind that 
day by the proceedings in the Court during «hich. in our 
opinion a number of unfortunate madents happened one 
after another Tljo case uos dcaded by the Magistrate on 
the evidence of a single ptdice witness as against the denial 
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of guilt by the accused But what happened next was the 
least expected The first thought of the Magistrate was to 
impose only hght fines on the accused and these might have 
been possibly paid on the spot But the Sub-Inspector of 
Pohce, who was present as prosecutor m the case, openly 
mtervened and induced the Magistrate to impose substantial 
fines Beyond this none of the witnesses who were exanuned 
by us, could clearly say what actually happened in the Court 
Eventually tlie accused were convicted and sentenced to pay 
a fine of Fs 50 each or in the alternative to go to jail for 
one month The accused being either unwilhng or unable 
to pay the fine, were made over to the custody of the police 
In the absence of any defimte evidence on the point we are 
not prepared to charge the Magistrate wth having actually 
changed the amount of the fines once definitely uttered m 
the Court, but we do say that the heavy sentence of fine ivas 
due to the insistence of the Sub Inspector on a deterrent 
punishment We further say that the Magistrate would 
have used his discretion to better purpose li he had allowed 
the accused tune to bnng the amount of their fines mstead 
of handing them over straight to the custodj of the pohce 
for non payment of the fine on the spot Under the Cnmmal 
Procedure Code when an offender has been sentenced to fine 
only and to imprisonment m default, the Court may instead 
o^ ‘tending the accused at once to jail issue a warrant for 
the recovery of the fine, suspend the execution of the sen- 
tence of impnsonment, and release him on signing a personal 
recogmsance so that he may ha\e tune to arrange for the 
payment of the fine We cannot understand why the trymg 
Slagistrate did not adopt the more lement course It could 
not be alleged that the accused would have absconded from 
Malegaon to evade the piayment of fine and thus put the 
pohce to the trouble of re-arresting them The Indian Jails 
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Committee Iiave expressed an opinion m their report which 
cntirpJy supports us in our view, T}iey say It seems to 
b*' dearly madvisaUe Uiat a man sliould be expesed to the 
disgrace and nsk of contamination in\oIved in comnutta] to 
jad if Ins t ffence ts one whicli would be adequately punished 
by a fine and if the grant of reasonable time would enable 
him to pav the fine 

{23) Tin. conviction and sentence aeated quite a >cr«atjon 
amon;, the people pre«cnt in court They were mostly 
fn nds and flic relations of the accused thev evidently 
rcjK.ntcd tlic action of the Magistrate and the Sub-In^pcotor 
Tlie Secretary of the KJiilafat Committee wis present 
in the Court at that time and he does not appear to have 
maile any attempt to pay the fine on behalf of the auused 
Tlic result «“is that the consicts were remo\ ed from the Court 
to the loch up vntlun the Court premises and the croud left 
•the court in an excited mood Tins exalement was turned 
info anger by the unwise action of the Sub Inspector of Police 
who tauntingly asked the crowd to pay the fines from the 
nch Lhilafat funds and to look to their leaders on whom 
they had acted so long for rescue Tlie crowd was hit by 
the e sarcastic remarks of the Sub Impector and thc% tumwl 
their anger from the Sub Inspector to the signatonts of the 
manifesto It iS dear from the evidence that the first idea 
of tlie crowd ivas to go back to the town and tocxll upon 
the xr signatories to the manifesto of the rst of Apnl to seairc 
the release of the convicted volunteers as in the opinion of 
the crowd tlie convictions were due to the prodimation and 
tlie procfamatiowm its turn to the manifesto 
{2.^) It may 1 e ^afely stated thit the first thought of the 
excited croivd ivas not to do any barm to the Sub Inspector 
himself It happened hmvevcrthattfaecrowd on its way back 
met and molested a police constable who wa? identified as the 
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man who had helped in depriving the volunteers of their sticks 
and on the news of this being taken to the Sub Inspector be 
came with about a dozen armed constables to put matters 
right It appears that the Sub Inspector and his party met 
the crowd near the Motor stand or the Islamic Hotel 
Here the crowd gathered round the Sub Inspector but could 
not arrest lus progress The Sub Inspector took the road 
to the town vta the Jumma Masjid Here again he found him 
self amidst the crowd and it was he.e that the first firing took 
place We are not quite sure as to whether am “atones or 
bnck bats were actually thrown at the Sub Inspector at this 
place but even if stones were as a matter of fact thrown at 
the Sub Inspector or his men it does not appear that their 
Uve» were m any danger The firing was no doubt intended 
to disperse the crowd and only small shots were fired Seve 
ral persons in the crowd were injured of whom K)me ga^e 
evidence before us and showed marks of injur> The firing 
nstcad of terronsing the mob only exasperated it but even 
then the Sub Inspector could proceed as far as the comer of 
Pophale s house But at this comer he was met by another 
crowd and being hemmed in between two crowds he bad to 
seek safetj in the temple adjoimng the house of Mr 
Pophale 

(35) It is difficult CAactly to say wlut happened thereaftir 
With a big crowd collected outside the temple and persistent 
efiortb being made to discover and hunt the Sub-Inspector 
out he might have felt reasonable fear for his hfe and if he 
shot or cut down an assailant or two vsho went in ttarchof 
him he may be taken to liav e done so m self-defence Failing 
in their attempt to get at the Sub-lnspcctor the mob even 
toallj set fire to tl e teicple wath the re-uU that tlie adjoining 
■Iwo tyr \Virte twrpia vitKvTj aJrtyng 

tl • temple one of the constables was done to death at the 
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entrance to the temple , the Sub Inspector in trying to escape 
from the bammg house in the guise of a \TOman to conceal 
his identity was rca^sed overpowered and brutally 
murdered Late at nud night the bodies of the mutrier^ 
Sub Inspector and the Ptdicemen were burnt together near 
the ^tter outside the temple 
(26) WTiat happened the next day ma\ onlv be bnelly sta 
ted After the Dafan of the Mahomedans who were 
killed on tlie privnous night near the temple 'ome persans 
detached themselves from the big crowd of Jfomms and pro- 
ceeded towards the town with the dehberife object of looting 
In the meanwhile it af^icars tliat out of fear of a renewed 
not the convict volunteers in the lockup were released 
though unfQrtun3tel> too btc The crowd on tins occasion 
was a mixed crowd and as the cvndcncc before us shows was 
made up not only of some i>coplc who attended the Dafan’ 
but abo of a considauble munber of ruffians from the lowest 
classes of the jwpulation who would any day be out with their 
fishing rods on the news of troubled waters nnywhere 
(27) It remains for us to state tlie conclusions wv hive 
arrived at as the result of our inquiry Tlicj mav be bnefly 
stated as follow s — 

(i) The Mnlcgacn nols hovrever tragic do not iiipcar to 
have been premeditated Mr Ivaslukar, president of the 
Malcgnon Muniapahty, stated before us that lie hatl nppre 
hended some trouble sooner or later from the activities of the 
Nori-co-opcrators but such a vague and general stvtemenl 
can always be easily rrndc about a mov ement with wluch one 
bs not m agreement Tire co^pcralot^ the Anti Khilafati'ts 
and lastly the eleven Mgnatoncs of the manifesto had all 
earned the displeasure <rf the extreme vnng of the Khilifat 
workers. Put that itself coDdusivcl} shows tint there could 
bavT been no set eonepiracy against any one of them in parti 
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cular The utmost tb'it even Mr Kashikar could have predict- 
ed, would be but a spontaneous outbuist of some sort at any 
unexpected moment But that modicum of nsb or danger 
of pubhc inflamation can be said to be present m any vigo- 
rous popular movement, espeaally if it becomes somebody’s 
business to oppose it Mr Kasbikar s estimate does not* take 
it out of the common cat^ory of movements m which a 
prediction of that land can always be safely made, though 
the elements of premeditation might be altogether absent 
We are quite clear in our mmd that the only dehberate 
action openlv calculated to cause trouble of some land was 
the carrying of sticks by some volunteers after the proclama- 
tion But it IS too much to say that either he who gave the 
advice to disobey the proclamation or those who followed him 
m the matter could have even by a stretch of imagination, 
adverted to any of the events which actually happened on 
the 25th or the 26th Apnl last 
(2) We will now proceed to apportion the blame for the 
events of the two days as between the authorities and the 
Khilafat people 

(1) Dealing first with the authonties we are bound to say, 
and w e have already said it, that tbe conduct of the Prant 
OfRcer, and presumably that of tbe Collector also was on 
the whole fair, tacttul and conaliatorv In this connection 
we cannot do better than give one quotation from the state- 
ment made before us by Mr Khare the President of the local 
Taluka Congress Committee and we may say that our own 
view is generally in agreement with that of Mr Khare — 
'* I am prepared to say that m this unfortunate affair 
Government ofBcials have consistently acted with ex- 
traordma^ restraint I Th^ never jjut anv obstacles on 
the way of the Non-co-operators and generally their 
attinde was praiseworthy*’ 
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The authorities must hapc watched the Non-co-c^ieration 
mo\ cment at Xfalcgaon for a long time with certain expecta- 
tions at the bach of their mind But they did not spread 
the net for any trouble We can concave «hat anxiaus 
cogitations the Co-opeiators and the Anti Khilafatists must 
have exchanged with the Government officers when they 
had interviews on the matter, but toleration and marking 
time seem to have been apparently the course resolved 
upon by them Just as there is no evidence of conspiracy 
about the man slaughter or arson in this not, so also there 
IS no evidence pointing to an official conspiracy to bring 
matters to a head Tlie authoaties might not have im- 
pUatl} believed in all the wild fears conjured up by the op- 
ponents of Non co-operation about the consequences of 
the Khilfat movement or even the use of sticks by the 
volunteers for the purpose of coercing the Anti Khilafatists 
But we think it is natural that they should regard it their 
duty to take some sort of action likely to give a public 
indication of the knowledge of what was passing in Male- 
gaon and some sort of assurance of protection to tho«e 
who may need it However, all that Mr 'Mobedji did was 
on the whole conciliatory and tactful The question is 
whether with the advent pf Mr Smicox as the Collector of 
the Diatnct, the offiail pohej' underwent i cliangc We 
have before us evidence on both sides of the question but 
not enough on either sade to jusUly a dear cut opinion 
Having said this we cannot help stating that the official 
proclamation forbidding the carrying of sticks m public 
was unnecessary and pranatiire We suspect that the 
authorities themselves knew that it was so , but they 
apparently issued it as a concession to the clamour of the 
Anti’Khilafatists If tliat was tire fact it was manifestly 
an excessive and mischievous concession At any rate it 
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“shoald have been issued a long time after, that is, after a 
Jair tnal was given to the operation of the non ofiBcial 
■manifesto which is absolutely clear^in its enunciations of the 
principle and methods of Non-co-operation and, in our 
opinion marks the tnumph of the concihatory spint ex- 
hibited on either s de The of&aal proclamation was there- 
fore m our opmion, the first distmct contnbutory factor of 
unwise action m this affair on the part of the authonties 
(u) Tlie next factor m our opimon was the attitude of 
both the Sub Inspector and the Magistrate m the Court 
We feel almost sure in our minds that the crowd in the 
Court would have left the premises unperturbed if the con 
victed volunteers had been allowed to go back to the toivn 
to try and collect the amount of the fines imposed on them. 

(m) The last contribution from the official side came from 
the Sub Inspector himself m the finng near the Musjid 
which was unnecessary if meant only for the dispersion 
of the crmvd It is of course a speculation what would 
have happened if this firing had not taken place and if the 
Sub Inspector had only parleyed with the crowd and had 
assured them of the immediate release of the volunteers 
on payment of fine But we must oviously leave it there 
(iv) On the non official side we cannot blame the Khilafat 
workers lor the invitation given to the Moulavis for it is 
every\vhere the experience that strangers mfuse more spint 
into the population of a locality than the local leaders 
The language and the sentiments of the Moulavi s speeches 
were their own affair, and they would have certainly taken 
the consequences if they had really spoken sedition and 
were prosecuted If every organiser of lectures and every 
member of the audience were to be held responsible for the 
language of the speakers, there would be an end to all 
oigamsation and to all pubhc meetmgs So long as Gov- 
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emment took no action against the Moulavis the Mal^ott 
Khilafatists were justified m assuming that they were not 
exceeding the legal hmits of speech , but e%en so far a» 
mute caution iras necessary on the part of the leaders, it 
was evident m the condition imposed upon the " Imdad 
Fund," that it could not be spent upon the sasits of outside 
lecturers \Vc have already mtpressed our opinion tliat 
the use of sticks or arms was not earned to a point at uhich 
Its prohibition by a proclamation had become necessary. 
Kor are we inclined seriously to blame the opponents of 
the manifesto for evprcssmg some sort of dissatisfaction with 
it as there weie two views among the people as to its pro 
pnety It the Khilafatists liad impliatly obej-cd the pro- 
clamation and had thereby avoided all subsequent trouble 
their gncvance about the manifesto irould Jiavc desen ed 
appreciation But in an evil moment they deaded 
upon conniving at the disobcdnmce of the proclamation , 
and on the non official side, therefore v,c regard this as 
the first distinct contnbiitory factor to the eventual not 
The crisis was all but readied at the end of the volunteers' 
tnai in the Court. Wc Iwlieve that it was the duty of the 
officials of the Klulafat Committee to keep some money 
ready m their pockets to pay ofl the fines of the volun» 
tccfs, and we must note that even after the declaration of 
the substantial fines they did not intervene or actually 
work for the rdeav The signatones of the manifesto had 
obviously no duty to discha^e in tins respect, because it 
was entirely the affair of tlK»« wlio liad disobcj-ed the pro- 
clamation and Ibe manifesto or had connived at the 
disobedience 

(v) Cortung to the lattn stage of the not, we cannot sa> 
whether any Non-co-opcralws were present among the 
active rioters The actual lollmg of the Sub-Inspector 
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' and the arson were absolutely unjustifiable from any point 
of view The issue of the proclamation, the tnal of the 
volunteers, their conviction and sentence, the unwise 
taunt by the Sub Inspector — not ail these could, under 
any circumstances, be called provocation of any kind jus- 
tifying or even extenuating the mob excesses Even 
assummg that the pohcy of ' measure for measure ” pro- 
ved for the moment more dominant over the mmds of the 
rioters there was nothing in the conduct of the Sub- 
Inspector to deserve death, the blank finng notwithstand- 
ing, as it had not led to any loss of life. The arson stands 
on the same footing as the killing We know the Mahome- 
dan noters wa\ered for a time before they set fire to tbe 
Hindu temple but they eventually succumbed to the temp- 
tation From the pomt of view of the Hmdu-Moslem 
umty which should, if anything, remforce the disciphne of 
non-violence, they should have thought more of the out- 
rage on the feelings of the Hindu and also of the sacrilege 
they were committing to a holy Hindu shnne, than of tbe 
asylum which would be given to even an offending oppon- 
ent, and should have left the temple alone 

(vi) Now we come to the looting of the houses of the co- 
operators and this we consider to be m some respects even 
an uglier feature of the situation than the horrible events 
of the previous day Twelve hours had elapsed between 
the riotous action over night and the looting on the 26th ; 
the authors of the loot had evidently slept over the tem- 
per of the previous night and there was no logical connec- 
tion between even the sentiments raised bj the “ Dafan " 
on the morning of the 26th and the act of looting particular 
bouses or any houses at all The looters had not behind 
them tbe same uiguig momentum of the mob mmd on the 
26th as the perpetrators of the kiUing and burning may be 
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said to ha\e liad There is also no donbt in our minds 
that the looting %%*as almost wholly confined to the bouses 
of the co-operators and the Anti Khilafatists— a fact of 
which the significance is unmistakable 
(ni) We ha\c nothing but praise for the couragt sincerity 
and earnestness of Non<o-operation leaders at Milfgaon, 
botli Hindu and Mahomodans Thej scrupulously ad 
hered in word and deed to their crcetl of Truth and Non 
violence and although in doing <o they incurml the diS' 
pleasure of the extreme khilafatists led bj the Moiilatns 
they nescr \va\crcd for one moment from following the 
tight course W c do think that m issuing their manifesto 
of the isl April thc> pla>cd into the hands of l!ie authiMi* 
tics but that onlj shows their extreme anwely to keep the 
mo\ ement stnctlj witiim the bounds of non \ lolcnce 
As a result thc> graduall> lost all influence wnth the majo* 
nty of the Khilafatists and at (he cnicial moment they 
found Ihcmsclica absolutely potrcrless to eaic tlie sittia 
tion 

(nu) Without intending to minimi«c In the «ntaUcsl 
measure the cnomitj of the enmes of murder arson and 
looting, or to plead for any consideration to any indni 
dual who maj be found gmll) in a proper judicial tnal 
we do not think tliat the Jiapprnmgs of the 251)1 and 2&tb 
Apn) while Ibej undoobtcdI> brought senous discredit 
on the Non-co-operators at Malcgaon ahd base tlicrtby 
ps-cn a setback to the Non-co-operation mosenent, can 
support an> reflection against the sslwle rooiTmcnt as such. 

All that thej shenr is that (he moicment pis«cd in one 
locality into the hands of certain persona who bad not fully 
andentood its impltcations. In every placa?. Non-co* 
operators should exercise 3 ceaseless vi^ance In cirry* 

Ing cn their propaganda and also in the selection of th«f 
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workers We strongly recommend that in future only 
duly authonsed speakers should be allowed to address the 
public from all Non-co-operation platforms No popular 
movement, however, can be guaranteed to be eternally 
free from mcidents of this nature , for rather than the 
movement itself sinning it is often smned agamst by some 
people who Join it without entenng into its true spirit, 
and yet who cannot be prevented from doing so for the 
simple reason that no conclusive test of temper can be en- 
forced upon any one before his admission mto it The mis- 
deeds of a few, however, are an exception which only prove 
the rule laid down by the untarnished conduct of the many 
m any movement 

Bombay. \ N C KELKAR, 

28th July, 1921 3 CImman 


THE PRINCE AND POONA* 

An mteresting programme has been pubhshed of the en 
gagements made by the Bombay Government for H R H. 
the Prince of Wales when he visits Poona on the 19th Novem- 
ber It mcludes two important ceremonies and one enter- 
tainmnet The first ceremony relates to the unveiling of a 
War Memorial to the Maratha heroes who died m the Great 
Armageddon The second relates to the laying of the foun- 
dation stone of a Memorial to Shivaji The entertainment is 
a scocial afiair, though it is mixed up with the sports and 
manoeuvres of troops 

Who has any doubt that the Bombay Government will 
spare neither pains nor money to make the reception to the 
Prmce a fitting one ? But a non-official naturally feels more 


Mahratta, 2nd, October 1921. 
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concerned with the part or lot which the politically minded 
democracy may ha\e m that reception The desire of the 
Government and their human instruments that the public 
should enthusiastically Join in the reception is quite natural. 
But people too have to look at the matter from their own 
point of \no\v In the first place, the Ah India Congress Com 
mittee has distinctly promulgated a prohibition against any 
participation by Congressmen in the reception of the Pnnee 
Even in the absence of such an interdiction, the interest felt 
by the Indian people would have only been of a casual cha- 
racter, and would not haie had any political significance 
Sight seeing is naturally regarded as a legitimate popular 
pnvilcge and the iisit of the heir apparant to the Bntisb 
Impend throne is bound to be an attncti\ e sight, especially as 
Government can command the spectacular genius among the 
people and also the wniys and means of its practical display. 

But the Roj’al and gracious Pnnee would ^ nothing to the 
people from the point of new of real afTection or sentimental 
lo}'alty The Pnnee is related to India onl) through the 
Bntish Goemment, wluch has a being and a status merely 
As eslabiishfJ by lau, to u«c the exact conslilutionaJ plira'e- 
ology in the matter And real affwtion or true sense of 
Mamaha to use a Sansknl classical word, is a thing wluch 
no law with tlie most powerful 'Sanction behind it tan com- 
mand The Bntish Govemroent is a foreign Goi cnimcnt and 
the Pnnee is a foreign Pnnee Of course he js a liigh class 
gentleman who may be pnsaldy reccited m India as one 
gentleman by another, and Indian people are admittedly noted 
for their courtesy and hospitality But the very fact that 
Government want to mtbcpohlicj capital out of the Pnnce'a 
visit (and tlus we «ay in spite of Lord Reading's deliberate 
utterance to the contrail ) naturally bnngs in also the com- 
mand of the Congress and makes it relevant 
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The Prince would be doing what he believes, and what 
Government assiduously make him believe, to be an act in 
the nature of a manifestation of gratitude m raising a War 
Memorial to the dead Maratlia heroes But there is also 
another side to it If the Maratha soldiers be regarded mere- 
ly as military employees, that is to say, the hirelings that did 
the work they were paid for, then such a bombastic senti- 
ment as that of gratitude becomes out of place, even when 
they died m the course of their duty They were not so 
many of them benefactors but mere ' casualities ’ But if 
they did something which menls anything beyond a widow's 
pension, then the needs of the case cannot be satisfied by 
the mere raismg of a cenotaph or a stone-pillar Maharashtra 
iviU regard them as having died in vain, if they cannot bring, 
by their death, better justice to the claims of the present 
and future generations of Maratha soldiers, m pomt of mili- 
tary rank and status 

It IS notorious that none of the brave heroes, to whose 
memory the Pnnee would raise this memorial, could have 
aspired to any rank higher than that of Subedar-Major or 
Risaldar-Major. But what is thus the puinade or climax of 
mihtary glory for an Indian sepoy is only the humblest beg 
mnmg of a Bntish soldier And herem precisely lies our 
pomt when we say that Government can, if they mean to 
choose a more suitable and satisfactory method of showing 
recogmtion to the services of Maratha soldiers, that have 
either died for them before or may die hereafter We are all 
bearing of the Indianisation of mihtary services, and the pre- 
sent disabilities of Indian soldiers m the matter of their sta- 
tus mdicate the lowest water mark One, therefore, naturally 
feels that the Pnnee of Wales diould be enabled to do for the 
Maratha regiments something more substantial than raising 
A stone memorial 
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It js a liappy au^ry that the Pnnee ^nJJ be requested to 
lay the foundation-stone of a Sliiv'a)» rocmoml ’ jn Poona, 
So Nemesis is after all coming up mounted on the vvhiri-gig 
of time to pufiisli those who once fiad the impudence to cha- 
ractense SJitraji as a Mountain Rat and a ‘ bloody robber.' 
But c%en that cannot induce some people to join in the re- 
ception of the Pnnee as they know tJut the Pnnee is coming 
out not for the sake of this memorial but for fortif>*ing the 
throne of the bureaucracy in India The most appreciable 
form of a Shivaji memorial for Marathas at the bands of the 
Pnnee would be SwarajjTi And we shall know how to re- 
ccu e the Prince wlicn he comes with that munificent gift U 
his hand 

In sa}ing all this ue mean not the slightest personal dis- 
courtesy to the Pnnee One can think of nothing but 
ee>ngrata!aticns to tUc heir apparent to an I^mpue ifbidt 
affects the destirues of such a big slice of the entire humanity 
on earth And one can insh Mm nothing but success in hb 
prospective task of rubng over that Empire if only he means 
to put that Empire to a new, (hat is to saj, a less selfish or 
more altruistic use on bclialf of the handful of Bntishere m 
a corner of that Empire Eurtlier wc are quite sure that 
though the Indian people may not be wilUng to enthusias- 
tically receive the Prince they are loss scornful towards the 
Rojul House of Britain than were the British people them- 
selves towards this House of Hanover when it first came to 
occupy the British throne If you turn to Thackeray’s 
'Tour Georges you will find (hat Englishmen were burning 
w-itb indignation m their hearts as thi^ were outwardly doing 
homage to George I when be came over to England from 
Germany Many openly confessed to a disappointment at 
the early death of Queen Anne, for bad die lasted a month 
longer a German usurper would never have talked German m. 
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Saint Jame’s Chapel Roj-al. Sa^^ Thackeray in depicting 
the sentiments of Englislunen at the tune • — “ Oh, the ICing 
ire had selected, the courtiers who came in hu. tram, the 
Engbsh nobles who came to ivclcome him — protest it is a 
wonderful satincal picture 1 I am a citizen, say, w aiting at 
Greenwich Pier and crjrmg Hurrah for King George, and yet 
I can scarcely keep my countenance and help laughing at the 
enormous absurdity of this advent The great Whig gentle- 
men made their bows and congees with proper decorum 
and ceremony , but yonder keen old schemer knows the 
value of their loyalty ‘ Loyalty ’ he must think, as apphed 
to me, — It is absured I There are fifty nearer heirs to the 
throne than I am I am but an accident, and you fine WTug 
gentlemen take me for your own sake and not mine You 
Tones hate me , you Archbishiop smirking on your knees» 
and prating about Heaven, you knoiv 1 do sot care a fig for 
your thnty mne articles, and can't understand a word of 
your stupid sermons You, My Lord Bohnbroke and Ox- 
ford, you know you were conspinng against me a month ago j 
and you, 5Iy Lord Duke of Marlborough, — you could sell me 
or any man else, if you found your advantage in it Come my 
good Melusina, let us make the best of our situation Let 
us take what we can get and leave these bawling, brawhng,. 
lying English to shout and fight and cheat in their own ivay.'* 
For indeed the heart of the German king was m Hanover. 
The English took him because they wanted him and because 
he served their turn They laughed at his uncouth German 
wa5rs and sneered at him The lore^ Pnnee also took their 
loyalty for what it was worth , laid hands on such money as 
he could , the only good service he did w as to keep them from 
' popery and wooden shoes ' And this anti German feelmg 
did not abate till the last century For when the Pruico 
Consort, t e , the husband of Queen Victoria, went to England^ 
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people bawled out songs in the slrcef indicative of the absur- 
dity of Germany fn general And one can safely bang the 
history of this anti royal fedipg almost up-todate, thanks to 
the Great War Happily for Indians, they can ha\e no «udi 
bitterly racial grudge against the Royal House For German 
or Engbsh it is the same to them so far aa the Roval House fa 
not Indian But in these daj-s of democracy «en genuine 
Indian Royal Houses are at a discount For they have been 
scandalously sinmng against the neiv spint Our attitude 
towards the Pnnce of Wales, therefore, is a sunple one, name- 
ly of indifference He cannot issurcdly evoke active senti- 
mental loyalty in us but at the same lime we do not feel the 
dislike we do for some of our own Princes and Rajalis whom 
we happen to know more uiUmatclv And for tint reason 
though we, as Congressmen need not actively oigamse any 
anti reception demonstrations, vve are also not under any 
legal or moral obligation to Join in the reception even to such 
an exalted personage as the Pnoce of Wales 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION * 

Every curve has a definite point of culmination, and the 
curve of bureaucratic repression is now nearmg that point 
In the early days of non-co-operation Government used to 
pretend that they could afford to ignore the new movement 
and to let the sturdy commonsense of the people themselves 
crush that agitation under its own stupendous weight That 
poUcy has now defimtely undergone a change Government 
have stultified themselves by resorting to wholesale repres- 
sion, and even the elaborate speeches of Lord Reading do not 
throw any convinang hght on the mam spring of offiaal 
action 

His Excellency contents that the so-called repression is 
nothing but the necessory consequence of the conduct of 
Non co-operators themselves who break laws and regula- 
tions and thus force arrest, conviction and impnsonment 
on Government, or commit acts which are likely to cause 
intimidation or breach of peace This, houever, is not 
an accurate statement of the situation We can quote 
Instances of pro'^ecutions which were not sought but im- 
posed It is impossible to conceive of a milder speech in 
these times than the one made by my fnend Mr G B Desh- 
pande m due course as President of the Kamatak Provincial 
Conference And yet the Executive Council of H E the 
Governor of Bombay mdudmg, I presume, such legal lumi 
nanes as Sir Chimanlal Setalwad and Mr Hayward, sanctioned 
his prosecution simply to satisfy the animus of the Dha^^vad 
Collector, Mr Painter As for the suppression of the several 
Volunteer Corps the initiative rested with government them- 
selves And who but Government, again, are responsible for 
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In the meanwhile what should the people do ’ Some are 
proposing a round table conference with the Viceroy But 
this IS counting %vithout the host The Viceroy no doubt can 
spare time for the purpose but he is not expected to take 
the mtiative as his address even at Calcutta he would think 
must be well known ! Well intentioned people may be 
found to make a move in the matter but I doubt whether 
any good purpose can he served seekmg conference at this 
moment There is however one thing which can be com 
mended and is thoroughly practicable It is that the ranks 
of the Nationaist party should be closed and made staunch 
and impregnable Mahatma Gandlii seems to have favonxed 
an invitation as guests to those Nationalists who cannot 
attend as delegates to the Ahmedabad Congress And it 
would be desirable to focus Nationalist opinion for the mo- 
ment on the one policy of avil disobedience so that it should 
alone hold the field as a reply to repression so long as Govern 
ment may deem it fit to contmuc the same No doubt there 
are and there will remam differences of opinion as to some 
items of the Non co operation prt^ramme and Mahatma 
Gandhi will certainly consider the advisability of taking pn 
vate counsel with those nationalist fnends who have either 
stood aside or being within the Congress have consistently and 
freely voiced their diffcnng opinion about the N C 0 pro 
gramme But tl e success of the policy of civil disobedience 
throughout India must be a first cliarge on the deliberations 
of the AU India Congress Committee This is a psychologi 
cal moment for Mahatma Gandhi as well as his fnends who 
differ from him and I sincerely trust that that moment would 
be *!eized by both to make the Congress Nationalist party more 
comprehensive and even more efficient for the purpo=p of 
giving battle to tlie bureaucrat during the ensuing y ear 
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The coming seasonal spnng bids fair to usher m piping tunes 
of peace for India The consequential rest has been nchly 
deserved by Klahatma Gandhi more than any body else 
He has however intended the change not for himself but 
only to benefit others m their endeavour to establish an at- 
mosphere of peace in the country For himself endowed as 
he IS with an absolutely unnifHed temper and a deeply m- 
grained habit of non vnolcncc in thought deed and language, 
he required no cliangc in the Congress programme He lives 
as if he had always placed one foot within the jail and bared 
hts bosom to the military bully s bullet For him the pro- 
secution of mass civil disobedience had no terrors But it 
was otherwise with others Mahatma Gandhi feared a double 
infection to supervene the inauguration of mass cml di«obe- 
dience in Bardoh the infection first of the spint of todence 
from Chaiiri Chaura into Gujeratb and the mfection m the 
second place of the spint of mass civil disobedience from 
Bardoh into other provinces AVbcn drafting his ultimatum to 
the Viceroy Maliatma Gandhi had no doubt satisfied him 
self that there nas no such fear of infection either way But 
the doings of the Cliaun Cbaura mob apparently upset all his 
calculations and made a complete reversal of his policy un- 
perative though for the tunc being only For once the 
Mahatma has done his Anglo-Indian cntics the honour to 
agree with them by admitting that be was wallong with a 
lighted torch in hand on the mouth of a mine stuffed vwth 
gunpowder For once dunng the last eighteen months he has 
acknowledged that his critics were right while he alone was 
wrong in this respect His cntics ate of course not satisfied 
even with this Hiey point out that the direct action of civil 
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disobedience is simply suspended and not for ever abandoned. 
But to satisfy tus cntics on all points of contact is simply 
impossible even for Mahatma Gandhi 
Direct action is the supreme sanction which any people 
in the world can claim for themselves to support their resis- 
tance to their rulers in a political struggle And though the 
Mahatma could ha^e taken on himself alone the responsibi- 
lity for stopping or suspending avil disobedience in Bardob, 
he could not ha\ e, even as the Dictator that he is, gone back 
upon the pnnciple enunaated by the Ahmedabad Congress 
that civil disobedience is the only civilised and effective sub- 
stitute for an armed rebellion whenever every other remedy 
for preventing arbitrary, tvrannical ard emasculating use of 
authority by individuals or corporations has been tried The 
temporary set back which the reversal of Mahatroaji’s pohqr 
has given to the Non-co operation movement, will no doubt 
be resented by many people who look at pobtics only as 
politics and not a botch potch of rights and righteousness, 
and patriotism and piety, and incarcerations and incanta- 
tions, and legislation and liturgy, and so on But these have 
still, we take it. the wilbng assurance of Mahtroaji that 
though he has banished civil disobedience out of sight be has 
not baiushed it out of mind It must, however, be admitted 
even by Mahatma Gandhi that his second attempt to raise 
the storm in the old fashion will be necessarily more difhcult 
than the first His policy of shocks and jerks has once more 
snapped the chain of sustained and coherent activity , and 
though we have otherwise the same old programme of the 
Charaka, the Khaddar, the Congress membership and the 
collection of the Tilak S\vara]ya Fund , still the mam-spnng 
of motive for action will not be so vigorous or bubbling as it 
was before, when there was an active preaching of the direct 
action as the spear-pomt of agitation, and the winning of 
6 
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Swarajya wthin a definite penod was the professed objective. 
A retreat, we know, js sometimes as essential as advance on 
the field of battle Bat it most be admitted that in retire- 
ment the goal becomes more distant with eicry step And 
this disheartens the soldier thongh it makes no difference 
to the General himself 

There IS still another conadcration which weighs with those 
who cannot go in raptorcs over the supposed wisdom of the 
sudden reversal by Jfahatma Gandhi of his own previous 
pobey In the first place, it becomes difficult for the adnu- 
reis, ble ourselves, of Mahatma Gandhi to rebut the charge 
of an vmstcady mentality which has been levelled against him 
by his cntics Swift decisions in\olviiig complete ‘omcr 
nults of policy have an unpleasantly recoiling effect at least 
apon the unmitiited, und^ which category come at 
present a very large mass of Indian homanity As 
unsteady mentality, being by no means better than subtlety 
of mmd, has (his distinct disadvantage that it cannot like 
mental «ubtlety alwaj-s keep the ground ready for action, 
thongh necessarily modified m the bgbt of the latest uifcrma 
tion or developments The retort may come that the world 
does not believe in a subtle mind which is ready to adjust 
itself to kaleidoscopic vanalions in its surroondings But not 
less esushmg can be the counter retort tbit the world cannot 
faxp reliance also on an unsteady mmd The subtle mind has 
the capacity of e\ er bnngmg itself abreast of a new situation , 
ft always maintains a suitable margin for back-sbding or <ide- 
sbding which is never gross and cannot therefore be easily 
detected The unsteady mind however can only stwnpcde 
In retreat as m advance, which is bound to have an instant 
demorabsiBg effect Of coarse it is not easy to command a 
choice between the unsteady mmd and the subtle mmd Bet 
it iB ai any rote to discriminate betsreen the merits of eith'T. 
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There is one thing which, vt think, we can legitimately say 
to Mahatma Gandhi without swerving by an inch from the 
spirit of reverence which we entertain for him, or detracting 
by an iota from the allegiance we have willingly given to him 
■as the foremost Indian political leader of the day. It is this, 
that if Mahatmaji must inat^uiate a reversal of policy, he 
might have done it with as mutb grace as profit when the 
Conference of the leaders of the different political parties had 
met in Bombay, and all excepting the closest adherents of 
Mahatmaji were requesting*, nay even beseeching him on 
iheir knees, to cry halt to the more aggressive of the N. C. 0. 
activities, in order that they may be enabled to compel the 
Viceroy to call a Round Table Conference, or in the alternative 
to put him in the wrong in the eyes of the whole world. 
That indeed was a golden opportunity not only for retreat, 
if any was necessary in relattbn to Government, but also for 
placating his adverse non^officia! critics, who were eager to 
receive a call lor co-operation with them by Mahatmaji, and 
even ready in their o^vn way to make common cause with him 
in a counter-offensive against oCBdal repression. They vrould 
have liked to do a good tom to one for whose cdiaracter 
they entertained a high regard, and cooperation once mm 
with whom might have been n^rded by them as a privi- 
lege after parting company with him for the past few years. 

The claim which thee friends had put forward, or 
a reconsideration of his poKcy by Mahatmaji, was certainly 
based on nothing but an anxiously considered view of publk 
interest ; and his willing scIf-soiTen*der then might certainly 
have produced a more abiding 'effect upon our Moderalh 
friends tlian his present somcisaulf can possibly luve upon 
the hooligans at Chauri Cliaura. TIunned as already arc the 
Tmlsb %fi, MitjiisiA.'CS, Mahcteia Cand&fv •%.tJtJrh \cfvt com- 
pleted the rout by one more act of iiis famous courtesv to Lts 
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opponents With one more attack witfi lus sweet gracious- 
ncss he would have captured the whole lot of stragglers and 
led them m chains m his tnumpfial march lo the Itound 
Table Conference But precisely as an iron) of fate would 
have it Mahatmaji then chose to he adamant almcst to the 
point of dlscourtesj and imsiscnt to tJic point of perversity 
He would not then budge even an inch from his position, 
though valid references lo the mob mentality of India based 
on the happenings m Malabar, Malcgaon and Bombay, were 
being vigorous!} rubbed into him and almost a pitiable 
appeal v-as being made to Gandhip tliat he may not thivart 
their supreme efforts and npening designs to bnng about a 
Round Table Conference But far from accommodating them 
on the lines they wanted him to do. be even fnghtened them 
by an untimel} and unnecessary exposition of the ultimate 
demands that fie must press at the Round Table Conference 
It was then easy for an} one, and also it might have been 
legitimate for any one. to question him pomt blank as to 
bow far and m what w~ty he had satisfied hun<clf about 
the Qardoli Taluqa having fulhUcd the ngorous nay 
almost impracticable, conditions which he bad imposed 
upon any people who would I’cnlurc upon mass civil dis- 
obedience But no opponents of lus thougfit it worth their 
while to do so \Mjo can prevent them now from twisting 
the position if they liked that tlie Bardoli expenment is now 
given up, not so much for the Cliaun Chaura tragedy, as for 
the gross unreadiness of tl c Taluqa for its task winch Mahal- 
maji might have detected cti the spot in Bardoli Thej 
might , if they liked say that there is really no choice bet 
ween the present precipitate retreat from and the former 
equally prcapitate advance towards, mass civil disobedience 
That they would not, howeser, Marne Gandbiji for his 
present action from other motives quite another matter. 
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Between them and Gandhiji therefore it is they who have 
come out tnumphant with this advantage to them more- 
over, that whereas they would have, at the Bombay Confer 
ence conceded a lot to him by way of party support m the 
event of the Viceroy and not Mahamatji being in the wong 
in respect of a Round Table Conference they can now leave 
Wahamaji to his fate and refuse to make any terms To 
applaud Mahatma Gandhi for his high moral aims is on the 
present occasion for them quite enough to save themselves 
from the necessity of entering into an/ inconvenient obhea 
tions The justification both for the applauders tnd the 
applauded must now rest solely m the hands of the Viceroy 
and both of them can now do nothmg better than helplessly 
look for a sign from him We know that a little graciousness 
on the part of Lord Reading will now undeservedly go a long 
way to present him in good colours to the whole world on the 
ba^ ground of the ofificial avowal of readiness all along the 
line from Calcutta to London to inaugurate the sternest and 
severest pumtivc measures against Mahatma Gandhi and tus 
Congress party But between Mahatma Gandhi and the 
conveners of the Bombay R T Conference both having 
failed to do the nght thing at the nght moment the Viceroy 
would be entitled to disregard both of them with equal dis- 
dain But we do not like to conjure up anj unnecessarily 
gloomy prospects Me were prepared for both the Prince 
and the Viccroj doing nothing to conciliate the people and 
whatever wc may think for the moment of the wisdom of 
Malitmajis rc% crsal of policy vc lia\e full faith in the coUe- 
cti\c w<dom and patriotism of India and we firmly be- 
lieve that the temporatj setback rccciaed at Bardoli will 
be soon met wath a counterblast somewhere else Politics 
may well be described as a game of see-saw and every Down 
thcrctn must have a eoTrcspondiDg Up to it Of one thing 
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wc are supremely glad in all this bad business, that Mahatma}! 
has definitely given up his idea of retinng to the Himalayas 
He IS and tie want bun ever to be with vs For out of the 
political faith of some and the nghteousne&s of others in 
India we may still hope to dishl on cluor that vnlj once more 
tavigonite India enough to recommence the jjted adiance- 
towards freedom 


THE • CHROKICLE ’ AND MAHARASHTRA * 

We have been dcnving nothing but amusement from the 
declamatory out bursts recently appearing in the Bcmbay 
Ckrotttcle against its latest pet ai’Cision— ^iaharnshtra But,, 
knowing as we do, the real source of its inspu^tion and the 
fact tliat the paper is being conducted in the interests of what 
fr s also 

what value to put upon its reclJcss aspersions upon Maha- 
rashtra. Mr M R J'a>'akar was. we believe a director of 
the ChrcfttcU at one time, and when he has to suffer misre- 
presentation at the bands of that journal in the present 
fashion, what reason is there to expect tlial its treatment of 
Maharashtra would be more chaniaWc ? regards our 
differences with the Chrcntcle on the point of the detailed 
programme of Non-co-operation, wc do not wish* to enter 
Into an argument at this moment For the differences are 
well known and expressed on eilhci side from time to time in 
an ample manner, from the advent itself of the non-co- 
opctation movement 

In the present place, we should like only hnclly to refer to 
the supremely ridiculous plea that the CfrtvntcU ha5 advanced 
In its article of Thursday last fn denouncing Sfaharashtra. 


*iIeJiraila, SfU July, ipaa 
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The plea is that the underlying motive of the Maharashtra, 
leaders in expressing their differences as to the details of the 
Non-co-operation programme is to kill the movement, and, 
to quote the exact words of the Chronicle, ' to make Poona 
once more the head and the heart of India and revi\e the 
glory of Maharashtra at the point, it was interrupted at, of the 
last Bajirao The Chronicle further extends its gracious 
patronage to these leaders and assures them that it has no 
quarrel with such ambition of Maharashtra which it declares, 
is quite natural and is bound to arouse the sympathy of 
every patriotic Indian I But we frankly tell our contemporary 
that, while gratefully acknowledging its good mtentions in 
this respect, we feel bound to give a direct contradiction to it 
on every one of the pomts ududed m this benevolently nus- 
ehievous paragraph For we do assert, and m this we are 
speaking the real mmd of the whole of Maharashtra, that it 
has never been, is not, and shall never be the ambition of 
Maharashtra to make Poona the head and heart of India at 
the expense of any other Indian province or nationahty, 
much less to revive the glory of Maharashtra at the pomt 
and on the hoes of the rules of the Peshwas. And, m fact, 
we shall be surprised if the rest of India did not quarrel with 
this ambition of Maharashtra, if really it had that in its mind 
We go further and say it should be unnatural if the Maha- 
rashtra leaders of Poona and elsewhere were to entertain 
such an ambition and the rest of India to tolerate it m these 
days of broad Indian nationalism The bedrock of the real 
situation IS that Maharashtra never entertamed such an ambi- 
tion It IS wdl known that the late Mr M G Ranade was 
cosmopohtan at heart Mr. G. K Gokhale was an All-India 
politician And although Mr Tllak was sometimes accused 
of provmcial tendencies, his Ufe-work, it is now admitted. 
Consisted m pushing forward the cause of Indian Nationalism 
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as a whol6 rather than his pro\mciaI ambition And on 
this point «e are sure that v,e can do nothing bettor than 
quote Sir Valentine Chird who tndy desenbed Tdah when 
henlWl him the Father ot Indian Unrc«t Man% things 
ha\e been siid against Lok TiJak but thrj nescr included 
the charge against him that he wanted to force las 
proiincial ideals in pobtics upon the rest of India If 
he rcalK wanted to restore the rule of the Poshwa'^ he 
would neier ha\e been acclaimed an all India leader At 
anj nte all misunderstandings about him cetsed when 
the political mind of the rest of India it'^clf was deseloped 
to that liigh pitcli of natron'll Indian sentiment where alone 
it became possible to be in iini*on with the «pmt of ioh 
Ttlak and impossible to misunderstand him 
I caving Lok Tilak, we can svj the same thing with even 
greater certitude about lesser lights m Maharashtra TJ ose 
who know Jfr Jajukar or Mr NC Kclkar would at once 
proclaim it o* nnk blasphemj that nnj of them should be 
characlcnsed cs aspinng to restore tic reshwa rule or to 
help the aggrandisement of provrncial «enfiment And 
jf a retort were iHowcd to us we ma\ straighfw-ay observe 
that men like Jlcssrs Jijikir and Kelkir arc certainly Jess 
provincnl or narrow minded tinn some of the WaliomcdiB 
leadei’s indigenous or convTrts are pan Islamic The ap- 
plication of the sword of Mustafi Knmal PasI a to cut the 
gonlian knot of Indian politics is tlic exact antithesis in joint 
of ndicuJou«nc*s and al«^urdifv to the icstoralion cf the 
Bajiraos on the Poona Gadi But it requires a httJe mom 
enlightened and cl irital le mind tf an tl e C/ rc^tefe possesses 
10 ptrccive tint it is a profitless game to nttrUmte motivxs, 
or that at anj rite it is a game at which more than one 
can casilj piaj Tie flctrlay C/rontfif founded Ij Sir 
■PJJ Mcl ti a tnl> ccstnorolitan Parw-e and finane^ by 
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many Catholic Hindus, is, it is notonous, now run more 
in the interests of Pan Islamism than the Mahraita or the 
Kesart, founded by Brahmins, are m the mterests of the 
Peshwas’ rule 

It requires an amount ol sense and sensibihty to see that 
if certain Maharashtra leaders surest certain modifications 
in the detailed programme of Non co-operation, it may be 
possible to do so without any advertance m their mind to 
Maharashtra supremacy In fact, the modifications ac- 
tually suggested are such that tliev have nothing under the 
sun which can be called peculiar to Maharashtra They 
have an essentially All-lndia aspect, and it is for that reason 
that support for them is to be found, though of course in a 
measured degree for the moment, m other provinces also 
Surely Bengal cannot be called in any way less provincial 
in its tendencies than Maharashtra — and we mean legiti- 
mate provincial tendencies when we say so But if it be a 
a fact that both Bengal and Maharashtra support certain 
changes in the Congress programme with one mmd, no more 
independent testimony should be asked for, or can be given 
to prove the proposition that the modifications demanded 
are really an all India affair 

Maharashtra leaders are perfectly aware that in the en- 
actment of the National political drama, the scene of action 
must change while the essential umty may remain, and 
one set of dratnalis persona must take the place of another 
set when the scene so changes But we warn our contem 
porary that it is jet too soon to speak of the end of ‘the p'-e- 
destined course’ and the world shall not wonder if, m course 
of tune, it found that what some of the Maharashtra leaders 
now suggest is not only free from the tamt of provincial 
ambition but is really conceived in a truer and broader 
vision of the political ideal of India than some of the blind 
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advocates of the stxalled constnictive prugranune cr the 
disguised advocates of pan-Islatnisni. are proclaiming from 
the house tops It may be a good stick to beat the mfellc^ 
tual dissentients with to label or denounce them as ‘rebels, " 
but we are sure that Ibe so-called Maharashtra rebels arc 
really doing more to |niah the cause of true Indian Na- 
tionalism as conceived by the Congress, than some of the 
boastful devotees of the programme, which, on a closer exa- 
mination, wotdd be found to be observed more m the breach 
than in the observance The greato' enemy of the Congress 
is one who parrot like repeats the fonnul-e of Non-co-opera- 
tion without proportional confomuly m action, than the one 
who courageously proclaims his differences while faithfully 
carrying out the essentials, though he may be biding hu 
lights out of a sheer sense of modesty 


STAT£3fENT BY MR N C KELKAR,* 
PrestdtfU, Maharathira Prmtncuil Congress CommtUee, 
In REPtY TO THE QUESTIONAIRE OF THE EnQUIBY 

CoMMmrE 

CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAJIilE 
(ij Some of the items of the constructive programme 
will certainly be helpful to stmiglbcn the Congress organisa- 
tions But a too ngid insistence on all the items of the 
programme at one and the iiame time for all manner of men, 
besides being unnecessary for leading up to practical avil 
disobedience is hkdy to come m tlte way of the Congress 
o*ganisatjons becoming nuincncally as strong as is desirable. 

( 2 ) The completion of the whole constructive programme 


^MahrAlta soP$ July, ign 
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IS obviously a question of years But while on the one 
hand I do not adnut that it is the only v.'zy to win Swarajya, 
I do not quite see, on the other hand, how some of the items 
will have to be contmued ‘even after gettmg Swarajya ‘ 
The means of obtammg Swaia)ya may be diSerent from these 
of keepmg it 

I shall take a few instances Non-Violence may be ne- 
cessary at present, because one act of violence leads to an- 
other on either side, and considenng the physical resources 
of the Government and the people, one can easily reahse- 
that the people are bound to suffer more than Government 
in any popular demonstration of violence Molence m the 
present conditions not only may not hasten, but even retarff 
the Swarajya movement But once Swarajya is obtained 
the control of the mihtary will pass from the hands of the 
bureaucracy to those of the people and the use and eveni 
maintenance of military troops will clash against the pnn- 
cipie of non violence In fact, one of the cardinal demands 
for Swarajya is the control of the army, and I cannot ima- 
gme that the National Congress, even if it may remain m 
existence after we get Swarajya, will pass a resolution to 
require the Government to disband all the State troops m 
as much as they would be an obvious embodiment of the' 
pnnaple of violence 

Another instance will be that of Khaddar We value 
Khaddar to some extent because it unmtsiahably replaces 
foreign cloth because, that is to say, we thmk it serviceable 
as a pobtical weapon Mahatma Gandhi discovered some 
of the Sovereign virtues of the Charkha after the appearance 
of the Hunter Commission treport We also value it as 
giving employment to the unemployed poor in the interior 
of country But that wAh swne men mi^ be a sutsa- 
diary consideration With the achievement of Swarajya 
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the political aspect o{ KhaUdar is bound to disappear , the 
purcJ^ economic aspict alone wIJ remain Esen under 
Swaraj} a hand spinning may have its us*. Some hinds of 
hand spun cloth is a luxury csoi tor the neb To tlie poor 
tlic spinning wliccl wjU be an economic asset, and an aid to 
the preservation of silf it<pcctful home labour and the hap* 
pmess of the famdy life But under Swarajjo the miJJs 
would never be banned with a cutw; on their head, though 
they may haic to be run mth /oretgn machinery A Jabour 
government, under Swarajya will conceivably pass acts 
of Legislature bj which the general class of labourers may 
be secured in point of the minimum amount of legitimate 
wages, a reasonable share in the profits of the mill industry, 
and a reasonable standard of comfort dunng employment 
on duty But it will not certainly cany on a propaganda 
against the mill industry, much less crush it by Jegulation 
Take a third instance I do not see any use for the Con* 
gress it««If after ue get Swarajja according to the hypothe- 
sis The wliole busin<«s of the Congress will be shift^ from 
tlie Congress panda! to the Council Chamber (as it has been 
■c%en now to a certain extent) and \or\ nghtl} too 

Under Swnrajya there will be no necessity of organis- 
ing National Schools, because the educational department 
under Swarajya will itself be Nationalised 
On the other hand the Hindu Jloslem unity, the propa- 
ganda to remove untoucbability and to put down liquor-- 
these may very well remain even under Swaraj} a 
(3) Tills IS an invoKed and rather a •^If-contradictory 
question It affects to assume m the first part that there 
is nothing of Non-co ojieration in the constructive pro- 
gramme Now if that beso Jthen there is no meaning m insist- 
ing upon it S'! helping the cause of Non-co-operation But 
if, on the oth“r hand, the constnictive programme has really 
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got matenally to do with Non co operation, then it would 
be unreasonable to expect that all parties in the country*,, 
including those who are opposed to the principle and pra- 
ctice of Non CO operation, would join in working it The 
constructive programme either is or is not Non co operation 
In the first case opponents of Non-co-operation cannot work 
it, m the second case it would be wrong to insist upon all 
the Items of it as an aid to the onward march of Non co- 
operation 

(4) I do think that Non co-operators can work the con- 
structive programme more effectively by entering the Coun- 
cils If we must call Government satamc, it cannot of course 
become less satamc Dy our entenng Councils But we can 
do something there to counteract its satamc doings Govern- 
ment without a duect check m the Council chamber is 
bound to be more mischievous than with a direct check 
provided in that quarter It is obvious that agitation 
within the Council chamber is bound to prove in certain 
respects more fruitful than outside it Education cannot 
be completely nationalised unless we get complete Swarajya 
But I fail to see why a Nationalist may not succeed m the 
Council in secunng for education greater freedom from 
official control or greater rccogmlion for mdignuous efforts 
I dou t think Khaddar can be directly bencfitted by our 
entry into the Councils, except by the premium put upon 
it by Legislators wcaruig it and making it current, if not 
fashionable, in the Counal chamber This, at any rate, 
can be asserted that there is nothing inconsistent between 
work in the Legislatne CounciJ'i and the propaganda of 
the constructiNc pri^rammc If a man l>e alrcadj' in- 
chned to fa^ou^ any of the items of the constructive pro- 
gramme, be can express that favour with even greater effect 
in the counal His vole there may give gma^er power to 
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his elbow. There is nothing in the programme which c 
Councillor will be estopped from doing theoretically cr 
practically The men witbm the Council can by thar 
obstruction certainly effect a paralysis of Government to 
the same limited extent as the present Non-co operatore 
outside the Council can paralyse the trade in foreign doth 
by preaching and weanng Khaddar The same imagina 
tion that can conceive a complete boycott of foreign doth 
can imagine an effective dea^ock m the Cotinal And if 
government may be supposed to be able to stop the 
deadlock by rules, can they not stop the boycott movement 
also by repression or even legislation ^ 

Swadeshi 

(x to i8 ) Hepbes to these <]uc£t)ons will be subnutted 
by the Secretary of my Provincial Congress Committee 
His statement will be based upon mformation already avail* 
able at the head-office, as well as that supplied by the Dis 
tnct Secretaries on my requisition, sent out since I received 
the questionaire of the Enquiry Cbmnuttee 
But I would offer a few general observations on the points 
involved in these questions The Jfaharashtra is a non- 
cotton producing province with the exception of the two Khan- 
desh districts Nor docs it produce any silk It produces 
a little rough wool which is spun by goat herds into coarse 
thread, which again is woven into very rough kind of blan- 
kets No other fabric is grown m this province from which 
doth can be made That accounts for the fact that the 
people of Maharashtra are but scantily acquainted witfi the 
art of spinning They know however the art of weaving 
which 15 done with yTim imported into tlie province The 
chief source of supply is Bombay And the bulk of the yam 
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used for fine doth is foreign yam Accustomed for a long 
tune to use foreign yam for weaving, the weavers can be 
induced with only great difficulty to use hand spun yam 
A patnotic merchant, who has business influence over local 
weavers, is now and then able to induce them to give 
a tna! to hand-spun yam but even that, when a definite 
assurance is forthcommg that he would purchase whatever 
-quality or quantity of doth may thus be produced. Endea- 
vour however is now being made to induce the weavers 
to substitute Indian mill yam for foreign yam This may 
have the effect of weaning the weavers from foreign yam 
and reinforced by a steadily grownng demand for Swadeshi 
-cloth in the larger sense, their next step may be to give a 
tnal to hand-spun yam, while in the meantune, the demand 
for Kbaddar would grow and assure the weavers of a market 
■for their product 

There is however another class of weavers who have taken 
up the occupation of weaving m this Non-co-operation 
movement, and these more readily go m for using hand-spun 
yam for their looms So that every yard of a fairly strong 
hand-spun yam will get a chance in course of time to mount 
the loom Care must however be taken by local organisers 
to keep the bad stufi spun by beginners from being muced 
up wth the better quahty yam 

The Congress organisations have helped m a general man 
Tier the spread of the Chaikha and the mcreased activity of 
the hand loom The help has taken the form of money m 
most cases, but the busmess is generally done by the spin- 
ners and weavers m their own shades, and the Congr e ss 
bodies only wisely refrain from exerosmg any direct super- 
vision or control over the busmess It is very rarely that 
Cbngrtes bodies can cornraamf <fte services of spirmrag or 
waving experts The actual spinner or weaver however 
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has a fair acquaintance with his business, and should be 
trusted to do hzs best with such enthusiasm and practical 
knowledge as he possesses Expert guidance he will al- 
ways welcome wherever available 
The Khaddar is popular among those people who generally 
mix themselves in public movements of one kind or an- 
other But it IS not impossible to see Khaddar worn even 
outside this circle by respectable merchants or even Govern- 
ment servants m mufti It is abo worn by a large number 
of students in aided or even Government schools and 
colleges The Khadi cap is not under a ban m scim Gov- 
ernment offices. 

The price of Khaddar is fairly high it almost equals the 
pnee of tlic rough nullclotli usually worn bv the middle 
class In this matter the merchant class is more to blamtf 
than anybody else For here, unlike the mill industry it 
IS not the actual producer who fixes a high pnee, but it is 
the merchanrt or the middleman who wants to profit by the 
Khadi boom It is othcnvisc in tlie case of mill cloth There 
tbc mill owner himself sets such a high pnee to start with, 
that the middleman mrrdiant can hardly affoid to add to 
it beyond the margin of a mtogie profit In some places 
pnvate shops were started by the Congress organisations 
to sell Khadi, but the local mcrdiants made a grievance 
of it as interference in their business 

The Khaddar consumption docs not “how t big upward 
curve This may partly be duo to the fict that purcliase« 
have already l>cen made which may last for many months 
to come I doubt very much if Kiuddar could keep ei cn the 
present pace, if Indian mdlowncrs will only take steps to 
put rdiably Indian mill made cloth on tbc market For 
in many cases Khaddar is accepted only because it is the 
safest to rely upon it for the moment to avoid foreign jwm 
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All groups of N C 0 do not equally agree as to whether 
the Congress Swadeshi Boycott movement should necessan 
ly be confined to Khaddar and may not be extended to 
honest Indian null-cloth 

There is a vigorous but not an aggressive propaganda 
in Maharashtra m relation to the boycott of foreign cloth 
But the sad fate of many a merchant shop dealing in foreign 
cloth bears testimony to the silent advance of the boycott 
movement 

Personally I do not see any connection between the wear 
mg of Khaddar and civil disobedience Khaddar can be 
populansed wthout Congressmen being coerced to its use 
The spread of the Indian mill cloth in preference to foreign 
doth undoubtedly got some additional encouragement from 
resolutions passed by the Congress and much could be 
achieved without coercion m this respect e\en in the matter 
of Khaddar 

The details of the activity of my Pr Congress Committee 
with regard to Swadeshi and Boycott are contamed in the 
statement of the Secretary of the Committee already sub- 
mitted to this body 

Congress Members 

The figures of Congress membership will be found in the 
Secretary s statement Of course the enrolment of last 
year was far greater because the enrolment of members 
was for a certain penod the sole and special busmess of the 
Congress orgamsations The Working Committee at its 
meeting at Bardoli has recommended re-registration of last 
year s members But it was pomted out even at the time 
that this was an impracticable measure and m fact no 
registeration has been made m my province The small 
activity of Dt Committees this year is practically confined 

7 
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PA^CI£AYATS 

Tlie figures of N C O pleaders svill be found in the se- 
cretary s statement The number of such pkaders how- 
ever has decreased this jear as some of them ha%e resumed 
practice Generally speaking those N C O pleaders who 
are willing to take assistance from the Bajaj fund had not 
much practice before thej declared their Non-co-operation 
ID this respect I know oJ no single instance in this pro- 
vince in which a pleader who once enjoyed a lucrative prac- 
tice has adhered to the bojeott of law-courts after twelve 
montiis 

Beyond one or two there are no Panebayats m workup 
order m tlus province The Pancha>at Courts as a rule are 
not popular because generallj the defendants do not sub- 
mit to arbitration and even if an arbitration decree is passed 
in most cases resort to a Government law-court at least 
lor its registration and execution proceedings, cannot be 
avoided The private Panchajrat Court therefore is m 
effect onlj a device though a good dence indeed for saving 
court fees ^penditure But as resort to an official law-court 
becomn. neccssarj at least in the final stage of the award 
litigants 'lie not prepared to take the necessary nsk to their 
interest by definitel} boycotting law-courts or indefinitely 
delaying recouree to them Apart from regularly institu 
tuted Panebajat Courts however tliere is a slightly growing 
tendency to resort to pnvate arbitration as the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code provides for award registration If my infor- 
jnation is correct the business m law-courts has appreoabljr 
increased instead of deorasuig notvnthstanding a fairly 
strong agitation in the province agamst law-courts and ft 
particularly offensive propaganda against pleadera It Is 
generally felt that great injustice is done by tlie Congress 
an laying the axe at the root of the legal profession alooe. 
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■wheieas doctors o^d erigmews holding foreign degrees or 
x>£ficial university degrees putting a premium on western 
civilisation and actmg as agents for foreign druggists and 
chemists and manufacturers can carry on their business 
and earn money and yet claim to be good N C 0 s The 
prestige of the Bntish Go\eniment it is contended is as 
much involved in the business of the'e other professions 
-as in that of the pleaders 

The pleader class on the other liand may be amenable 
to a definite sacrifice imposed on them along rvith others 
pro rata on the pnnciple of the Income Tax levy and it is 
possible that out of this fund the Congress work generally 
-and even the establishment of Panchayat Courts may be 
■financed 

UKTOUCH -IBILITY 

Untouchability i» fairly on its way to decrease It \vill 
of course take a long time before it completelj disappears 
but the ground gained by it is more easil}' gamed and more 
easily consolidated than that by either any of the boycotts 
or Hindu Moslem unity The Congress agitation in this 
matter has given timely aid to the anti Untouchability sen 
timent which -was already growing strong m Maharashtra 

About the dnnk campaign I must say the agitation in 
this respect in this province was conducted this year with 
^unprecedented vigour but it must also be stated that never 
was there greater cause for despair about the success of an 
.-anti dnnk campaign so long as the electorate does not dt 
dare its \oice unmistakably in the councils In the Thana 
distnct the threat of civil disobedience had a temporary 
effect on the officials In Poona oier five hundred people 
broke the law that is to saj they picketted bquor-sbops 
in spite of magistenal orders of prohibition and were actually 
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may take some time before it crosses the ndge and begins 
to declme Here agam the bulk of the Non-Brahmm agita- 
tors have yet to be disillusioned in respect of their faith m 
Bntish Government But the working of the new reforms 
IS happily accomphshing that purpose steadily. Apart 
from the question whether some of the grievances of Non- 
Brahmms have a rational basis the Brahmms have general- 
ly realised that tunes have changed, and that they must be 
prepared to forego their special nghts and pn\oIeges and 
render service to the nation on a basis of communal equa- 
lity and in a truly democratic spint. It is doubtful whether 
the Non Brahmms will be benefitted m the long run by en- 
tering the services and giving up their old professional tra- 
ditions But advice of that kind is bound to be misunder- 
stood in Its spirit and the Brahmms now reahse that m the 
coming tops> turvy^iom of communal careers, will be found 
the immediate process of an all round levclhng which alone 
will help the cause of an early realisation of a democra- 
tic Swarajya 

As regards JIahomedans, it should frankly be stated that 
the Hindus arc not satisfied that the Mahomedans are domg 
as much as they should by way of rcciprocatmg the bro- 
therly feeling which the Hindus entertain They feel, for 
one thing, that the Klulafat agitation is slightly overtamted 
with the spirit of Pan Islamism, and secondlj , that the 
condemnation bj JIahomedans of the forced conversions 
of Hmdus m Malabar was not as full throated and did not 
nng as true as it should be m these daj-s of Hindu Jloslem 
unity A formula of adjustment has jet to be found by 
which local Hmdu-Moslcm disputes about cow kilhng and 
the Mosque music can be locally vsttlcd vMthout the mtcr- 
icjjtjiw pcac.c msJtcrs cJ fust J wisJ; ihv in- 

quiry Committee senouslj tries to tackle the problem. 
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Non-Violence. 

The persistent teaclnng of non violcrce has been 
.nderstLl and con appromted m th" rd>™“ “7" 

be admitted that llaharaslitni neer „olcncc 

faith in non-violence, Int it can aPo dami th 
too Mas ncer taught in this province as a ^,e„ce 

rashtra has ahvaj-s recognised that studious 
alone can make socetj ale for demoenicj, 7 * "T 

principle of political conduct has '‘“"‘.’th^teMhlgib 
the last tM eh e months, 1 cannot say 'hf ' „ Gandhi 

self IS five from some of ''j- * “tt .olence 

condemns as derogatory to the real ‘pint of 

CniL Disobedience. 

, do not think that mv provu.« i. mdy 
Mass Civil Disobedience But tte sp 

Individual civil “^^be more acceptable thau 

tion that one b„, almost lueahausli- 

another for practising <ii disobedience might 

ble opportunities for a cnini«.^ of cm 

:SgrT„Srfe;”tS matter the luitiatne tests 

mlh goverumeut. „p„d to etv.1 

Even it a provance takes isolai ^„„,e<,ucnces mil 

dlsobcdicucc, I do not thin opinion, 

necesranly follow Bor pim-mciM 

^rr^nirm r dir ot-i^^ ^ 
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^despair of the whole of India rising to a common high pitca 
>of resentment simultaneously, even when a protest has to 
be made against an admittedly all India injustice From a 
practical point of view a local provincial grievance alone may 
take the popular resentment to the required pitch unless 
-^vemipent come to the assistance of the people bv unjust 
•ordinances simultaneously applicable to the whole of India 
It IS possible on the other hand that if one province starts a 
vigorous agitation of civil disobedience it may not altogether 
fail to receive a resonant response of S5anpathj from othfer 
provinces And while on this pomt I would like to «av that 
the vow of silence sought to be imposed by Mahatma Gandhi 
upon the rest of the provmces on the eve of the Bardoli cam- 
paign of civil disobedience, was m exess« of the needs of the 
case the golden mean I would think lies ‘somehow between 
completely silencing other provinces for giving the wadest 
field of action of cuU disob^ience for one isolated province 
on the one hand, and waiting for the signal to be given for a 
campaign of civil disobedience till all the prornnccs in India 
are brought into a line of readiuess for action of a umfortn 
character 

Repression 

Repression was not practised m this provmce to that extent 
to which it was practised in some other proinces, for exam 
pie the Punjab, the U P and Bengal And as terronsm 
comes on the scene when repression assumes an accentuated 
fonn it follows that terrorism also wris not practised m this 
pronnee bejond the usual limit 

I do not think that the treatment of gaol pnsoners in this 
pro\ance is in anj waj better tlian in other pronnees 

Such repression as was actually practised liad however, 
no reactionary effect upon either masses. C” *he worker*, or 
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the spint of non violence The province js, on the whole,, 
getting more and more ready for measures of vigorous agita^ 
tion 

General Sttvation 

The movement of N C O has undoubtedly served to m* 
fuse into the country an accentuated spint of Nationalism in 
general , though doubts are being far from removed from the 
popular mind as to what tlie tenn of N C O really means, 
and nhether the detailed prt^mme enumerated under its 
title, IS in full harmony with the ‘pint of resistance which 
the new movement has internillx aroused It is no doubt 
gencnlly recognised that with the acceptance of the N C 0. 
movement wc have /ust entered the avenue of the fftfam of 
obtaining pohticil freedom and commenced an exploration 
of the mnumerabJe Jong winding paiJis and short-cuts that 
meet the eje theran whereas in the old daj’s vve in the Con- 
gress were, till nt least the Amnlsar Congress, concemiog 
ourselves more or less with the formulation of political 
mauds or fixing in our minds the ends of pobbcal agitation 
It IS also recognised that the intense personal teaching of 
self 'acnficB by Mahatma Gandhi, winch has usliercd m the 
N C O movement, has done quite a lot of good to the country. 
But it IS al ‘0 felt that the sacrifice pcraioncntly imposed upon 
even an average Non-co operator is too intensive to be a 
practical proposition , and unfortunately if also nghtly, 
the movement is judged not bj the success in this respect 
which Slahatmaji fuis in his own person attained but by tbe- 
farlure of w luch the loudest and the best of his adherents may 
‘be condemned on reliable evidence 

Moreover, the policy of N C 0 could have recaved greater 
apprcaation and acceptance m conduct if it was disbncUy 
understood to remain to cpciation for a lunited time and for 
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a hmited ptirpose The longer will the movement be pro- 
longed without smtable amendment, the larger will be the 
target for the arrows of opponents on the grounds of its failure. 
One sad immediate effect of the movement has been to sen- 
ously unsettle the established ranks of pubhc workers and to 
add to the mental hiatuses which already existed 
Far from repression adversely affectmg Non-co-operation,, 
it has helped the movement immensel> In fact had it not 
been for repression the pubhc gaze would have been concen- 
trated on the i-esults of the constructi\e part of the N C O. 
programme , and they would have proved very meagre by 
themsel\es But for repre««ion the N C 0 mo\ement 
would hardly ha%e come into any vital contact wth Govern- 
ment Every other part of the movement, Government have 
tried to kiU with lindncss They have dealt lightly with 
Non-co-opcrating pleaders The\ have freclj welcomed baci. 
Non-co-operatmg students Tliey supplied Charkhas to 
pohce-famihes And openly supported the Khaddar on its 
ments They could not help the bojeott of Councils but 
they made no secret of their opinion that the Councils proved 
considerably weak owing to the absence of the old Nationa- 
list clement from them But the bojeott of the Prmce’s 
visit proved a potent fife for official hjprocn^, and a 
campaign of extensive repression was undertaken which 
lielpcd the movement of N C 0 On the other hand, if 
the Congress had failed to keep up the counterpart of re- 
pression that is to saj civil disobedience alwa}'? before the 
public e\e the constructive programme bj itsdf would not 
hav c been able to keep N C O buoj cd up 
The Bardoli Delhi resolutions ccrtainlj put back the hands 
of the N CO movement No one can saj what the people 
expected would reallj come out of the Bardoh expenmeat 
But they took the Bardoli re^lutums as the inauguration of a 
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the speed of the movement ^ Bardoli reso- 
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N C. O would give an adequate and a suitable expressioa 
to those conditions as well as to the possibilities of our 
making anything out of them 

(2) There should be an authontative definition of N C 

At present N C O is sought to be defined only bv dogmatic 
enumeration My own definition of Responsive Non-co- 
operation would be "A movement whose object is to offer a 
contmuous and an all round resistance to Government, 
arising out of ivithdrawl of co-operation wherever possible, 
by every man according to the means and opportumtj’ avail- 
able to him, till Swarajya is obtained — Swarajya, that is to 
say, in such form and stages as may be determmed by the 
Indian National Congress from time to time ' 

(3) Non co-operat on may be e'^pressed to begin at one end 
with such a simple thmg as the giving up of titles and end 
with non payment of taxes at the other end But the Congress 
should not take iC upon itself to prescribe a uniform course of 
conduct for all Congressmen Eadi province should be left 
free to choose particular methods of Responsive N C 0 suita- 
ble to itself It should be possible to name some thmgs, posi- 
tive or negative, which may be recognised as the mimmum 
observance of Responsiie N C O Thus, I for one, would 
call that man a Non co-operator — who has done or is doing 
any of the following things (i) gives up a title , or (2) resigns 
Government service for public work , or (3) is knoivn to be a 
staunch active supporter of the Swadeshi , or (4) goes to jail 
as a passive resister , or (5) refuses to recognise the autbonty 
of any constituted agent of Government , or (6) suffers in any 
recognisable manner for the sake of vmdicatmg the rights of 
the people against Government, or (7) puts up a plucly 
fight against Government m constituted bodies so as to prove- 
an embarassment to them , or (8) gives a munificent donation 
to a popular or poUtical movement of a distmctly natiooahst 
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or JUJti Government tendency , (9) or sets up any or^anisa 
tioa to spread the boycott of foreign goods and so on and so 
on The distinction should be obwous In the present pro- 
gramme of N C O the obligation based on observances is 
constructive and simultaneous According to my new 
it will be several and detached or separate in point of time 
Even before the advtmt of the present N C O people never 
made any mistake about distinguishing between the real 
friends and the real opponents of Government The N C. 0 
movement no doubt made an attempt to dnvc the wedge 
deeper but faded in the attempt. It only splintered the wedge 
itself by submitting it to extraordinary vertical as well lateral 
pressure under some cxtiemely pointed Pon ts The pro- 
hibitions were found imptacticaWc und C O Iccswe a 
lauglung stock not because there is anything inherently 
undesirable in those Donts but because people cannot jet 
tjor ever will take a spiritual enough view of life to carry them 
out with complete laithfulness ui practice for an indefinite 
period 

(4) The present volunteers pledge should be modified and 
the enrolment of volunteers should be more unfettered 

(5) The bojeott of schools colleges law-courts and councils 
should not be made a stttf qm non of I? N C O Tlie con 
structive s.dfl (rf tlicse boycotts alone should be accentuated 
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MR. N. C KELKAR BEFORE THE C D E 
COMMITTEE * 

Evidence of Mr N C Kelkar, Member of the A I. C C and 
of the U orking Commtilee 
Vawoyt MoTJtAL Nebru TO Mr N C. Kelkar. 

Q.— It seems to me— I have just been able to glance through 
your statement — ^that you would suggest a radical 
change in the programme of Non co-operation begin- 
mng with change of the name itself ? 

A — Name and definition and also the conditions 

^ —Don’t you think it will entirely change not only the face 
of the movement but also the heart of it ? 

A —In my opinion the heart wiU not be touched, it wU be 
strengthened 

Is not the mo\cment based on the self-suJTenng and re 
nunciation which it inculcates, and is it not these two 
things that have appealed to the imagination of 
tne public 

A . — ^But I do not take one jot away from the suffering and 
renunciation Only I want it to be put verj generally 
without mentioiung particular classes My i^ea is 
that it should be left cntir^y to a man m which pax^- 
cular manner he will take the appeal and m order 
that as many as possible may be brought m under 
this head of suffering. I would rather make the pro- 
gramme comprehensive I ha\e put it (byway of 
five suggestions.) in the last para on pages loS-no 

, (Please refer to the written statement ahci'e) T 
\Tant to make it coraprchcnsiv’c so that as inanv 
possible cou’d be brought under one class, g^W 


^Poona, 


2otfu July, 1922. 
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different opportiiruUes to diflcrent people according to 
the conditions without making them simultaneous 
An opportumtj ma> ctmc to a man at anj tunc 
Q —But as the programme stands it docs not ippl} to all 
men simultaneously ? 

A— Ml point IS that by enumerating a few classes vou haie 
rntde them odious in the public eye I want a general 
dcsenption to be enunciated in the narne of ‘elf-wcri* 
flee and rcnuiiaation for all people Tliat wiU giw 
you what I mean exactly If you cnumcntc enumc- 
rate all ehsscs of people Fieiy man must !« given 
an opportunity of suffenog and self sacrificing but 
only partjcuhr people should not be n*ked to make 
sell sacnfice as in the ease of tlic lawy rrs 
Q— ^\as not the governing principle of the je«i>lul»cjn ptisvd 
by the ScASion at Calcutta tl at we have to get ot tlie<« 
departments of Goirmmenl upon wliicJi lt« prestige 
and power are built and upon lint jnncipJe eerlam 
departments were selected for non-eo-operalion ? 

A --But I object to tlua vleetmn 
^ —rot instance can you give any otl er dej artments ? 

A —Take the Telegraphs lake the Tost Oflice 

Do not Uirse dcparlmmts 0 at you lave named Tclo- 
giapbs and Bost* belong to an othatircd stage ol 
Non-co-operatton ? 

A ~J w-art you to touch all U e deportments 'imullancoudy 
and niarrb onward Do not pit the dm^en vnti 
cjJly but go on potting it lionrontally up««nK 
Q — WTiat will be the discnmination if you sijn/Jy «cl> 

man to do what be tfank* fn the l-r^t in'ewit* of ibe 
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A.— I_think I have put that in one sentence here in ray state- 
ment:— “Even before the advent of the present 
Non-co-operation, people nev6r made any mistake in 
distinguishing between the real friends and the real 
op^ents of Government /’ I say the present enume- 
ration has been useless. You can find people masque- 
'K radingias Non-co-operators who are not doing any- 
thing How would you eliminate them from the 
movement ?. «. - ^ 

Q.— Each item of Non-co-operation stands for a principle i 
' ^ does it not ? • 

A. — If you vdll define Non-co-operation J am quite sure ^ can 
g^n my object. I want you to define Non-co-opera- 
tion and allow each to cany out Non-co-operation as 
much as he can. At present Non-co-operation tries to 
fix the maximum sacrifice on people, but the right 
. policyistofixaimimmum. ♦ 

Q.— -Although there is no hard and fast definition of Non-co- 
operation. don't you thmk there. can really be no 
mistake, having regard to the various items, as to 
who IS and who is not a Non-co-operator ? 

A.— The mistake does not after all he so much in 
enumerated as in things left out. 

Q,=-A Non-co-operator under existing conditions Is a man 
who acta upon such items ot the Non-co-operation pro- 
gramme as apply to him. In the case of a lawyer who 
is a Councillor and title-holder, he must give up every- 
thing, his practice included, and he must also boycott 
Government and aided educational institutions for 
his children. The d^nitiou of a Non-co-operator is 
to be deduced from the attitude of a person towards 
the items in the present Non-co-operation programme 
which apply to him. You would change it so that a 
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NoD-cooperator is a person who complies with any 
^ one or more of the items. Is that so ? 

A.— That is enough. My obJecUon is that these alone are 
not the details which should be included. 

Q.— -What I meant is that the definition is clear enoogb. 

A.— To a c^ain extent as far as those particoiars go. 

Q. — Yoa can definitely say who is and who is not a Noo-co- 
operator ? 

A.— 'Yon can “see whether a man has carried out these parti* 
colar items or not. 

Q.— Yon are aware of the fact that this N» C. 0. programme ii 
not an exhaustive programme ? 

A,— That is the fault, 

Q.-— Is it not a fact that yon cannot be a comp ete Non’CO'* 
operator with the Government even if yon give op 
every connection with the Government by the mere 
fact of having to boy even a pie worth of things in 
the bazaar ? 

A.— absolute Kon-c»operation is impossible. 

Q.-~-And therefore without going to that extreme of rebellion, 
it is necessary to have a limited programme. 

,A.-— Not in the manner yon have done. There were two 
* courses open, either not to mention any details or 
I enumerate all possible details. 

Q.— It is necessary to have a limited programme. You 
think that the way in which the programme has been 
lindted at present is not desirable ? 

A.— Yes. 

And that your purpose can be served by putting a limi- 
tation ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q,^Let us fini^ with the programme as it stands. Then 
• the only fault you have to find with the present pro* 
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gramme rs that tt has not succefeded m practice ? 

A — ^Yes The fault bes m the enumeration I have referred 
to I rryself retommend its withdrawal, but even then 
there may be failures such as you have got at present. 
— So that by altering these item<5 as vou suggest you do 
not guarantee succes and jou do not safeguard 
against failure even after tho®*' changes are adopted’ 

A —Success can be achieved only in a number of years, not 
within a defimte period, perhaps it may take a long tune. 

■Q — ^Don’t ^ ou think that we have achieved just that measure 
of success in the various items of the Calcutta pro- 
gmmrae whKu is p'^portionate to the effort which we 
put forth ? 

A -—The success you have achiets-J ts due to the general enu- 
naation and definition of «acnii“e but your failure 
is due to the details as enumerated by you 
— Is not our failure m proportion tu the lack of effort in 
the particular direction m which we planned our 
programme ? 

A— No 

Q — ^You say the success we have achieved in the vanons 
items has nothing to do with the effort brought to 
bear on these general items ? 

A — My pomt is that yv.r could have avoided the failure* if 
certam details had not been enumerated as jou did. 

Q —That IS to say we undertook too much ’ 

A— Yes 

Q — Accordmg to jou a person who is a title-holder, a Govern 
ment ser\-ant, a member of Council, who helps the 
Government genciaUy but also gives a donation fo the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund can be called a Non-co-opexafor ? 

A.— If the donation is munificent I nuald have him bat 
13 aranty. ’ 
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cient. And what I want the Congress to do is to devote 
itself to investigating the means, but in doing so it 
must not make mvidious distinctions. 

Q.— It appears that you would not object to going into tho 
‘ Councils ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — That is to say, under existing conditions ? 

A. — Even under existing conditions 

Q. — And after going into the Xouncils you mil follow the 
policy of Responsive Co-operation ? 

A — ^Responsive Non-co-operation, and I have said Non-Co- 
operation wherever possible 

Q. — ^And co-operation ? 

A.—. I am not speaking of co operation at all. I am not a 
co-operator. 

Q.— Suppose a benefiaal measure is before the Council ? 

A. — I may or may not vote for it. 

Q. — ^Do you wish to go into the Council to co-operate or non- 
co-operate ^ » 

A. — ^To nonco-operate in the sense of resistmg wherever pos- 
sible. If it is a benefiaal measure I may not oppose it. 

Q. — But it is Responsive Co-<^ration ? 

A.— No 

Q. — ^Do you expect a majonty of Non-co-operators to enter 
the Councils at the noct election if the Congress allowi 
N. C O s to enter the Councils ? * 

A. — ^A laige number of Non<o-operators can get into the 
Councils. 

Q. — ^Do you expect your electorate will return a fairly large* 

.T majority of N C. Oslo the Councils ’ 

A. — I am quite sure. « 

■^.—Fot the jiiesent if the Congi^ recedes from that piositlom 
and says ; We leave it to you to enter the Councils or 
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not. As things stand at present, do yon think the 
majority of the electorate will send any Non'Co- 
operators to the Coondis ? 

A. — I think so. ijri 

Q. — \Vili there b« a majority of N. C. 0.8 in the CouncCs ? 

A.— I cannot give any assurance as to a majority, but the 
men who can be relied upon will enter. 

Q. — Suppose there is no majority in the Councils ? 

A.— 'Them can be resistance £ven by a minority. 

Q.-'How can there be effecih-e resistance? 

A. — ^Though not in the beginning. Government %vili fed it 
both inside and outside by and by, 

Q. — ^Any way it won't advance the position more than U we 
had gone into the Council from the beginning ? 

A.— I^ctlealiy it means we go back to the old times and tee 
what we can do. 

Q. — Up to Calcutta t 'm of the same opinion as you sow 
hold! 

A.-~Up to Calcutta we were on one side, but after that yua 
changed your view, bnt I did not change mine. 

Q.— ^ow you are aware of the fact that the fatwa of the 
Ulemas stands In the way ol llahomedans going into 
the Councils, and those who obey (hat fatna cannot, 
according to their religious convictions, go and offer 
them$els*es as candidates for (he Councils. If all the 
llahomedan Congressmen keep out of the Councils, 
then you will admit it is imposible to luir’e a majority 
especially in Northern India, Punjab and Bengal i 

A.~It may be so, I will take It item jxm. 

Answer to a question' ~-If all the N. C. 0. Kfahociedans stick 
to the Injunctions of the fatwa, then of course the 

I’ attitude of oar llahomedan brethren would be 

) obstructive to os. 
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Q. — Would you advise the Congress to undertake any measure 
which might take away the Mahomedans from the 
Congress? 

A.—I would advise the Mahomedans not to introduce reli- 
gious matters in the Congress which is a national body 
composed of people of Cerent religions. 

Q.— -But they are bound to obey the fatwa of the Ulemas and 
abstain from the Councils. The question is whether 
it is not in the interest of the Congress that your 
Mahomedan friends should be with you. Do you 
therefore still advise the Congress to allow the N. C. O3 
to go into the Councils and take the nsk of the 
Mahomedans leaving in a body ? 

A . — I will try ray best to get my Mahomedan brethren to 
change their attitude. If they still wish to mix up 
religious questions with politics, well, I would go and 
(all at thdr feet and beg them not to introduce 
religious matters in the Congress. I would remind 
them that there was a time when the Mahomedans 
In the Congress were also members of the Councils. 

Q.— You know that there was considerable weighty opinion 
in the Congress which was opposed to going into the 
Coundls, and they were not actuated by any religious 
reasons — ^the Hindus ? 

—No. 

— And their Mahomedan friends discovered that it was not 
merely a political but also a religious matter, and having 
discovered that, they came and said to us : — '* Yes, 
we will go with you." Would it now be fair on your 
part and on the part of the Congress to say to them t 
** We leave you to your own resources " and so on ? 

A.— The question is too premature to be put to me, but I 
have said what I shall do with regard to the religious 
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susceptibibties of our Mabomedatt fronds. 

©'“■•Along with this inquiiy the Khdafat Committee fs also 
conducting an mqmty, and they are also talang evf 
deuce on the same lines Now that evidence has all 
been against the Cotmctls 

A —I repeat it is rather premature for you to put me this 
question at this moment 1 can only repeat what J 
have aJreacJv said on llus point 

Q— But for our own benefit for the good of the Congress 
itself, for the success of our own movement is it not 
essential that j’oor Mahomedm fnends should all 
along be enthusiastically with > ou ’ 

A— You know our Shankaracharjus hue often regulated 
their decisions so as to meet the wishes of the people 
1 am sure our Mahomwlnn Ulemas could similarly 
be induced to fall an with t) e u? hrs of t) osc who 
respect and obey (heir fatwis If we succeed in win* 
ning the Mahoniedins <\cr to our mow our unity m 
(he Congress woold not lx* endangered 

Q— Supposing the Jfahomedans keep awnj from (be Coun- 
als do vou expect that by the Hindus olonc going 
into the Council jou cm iccoinplKh mjtling except 
embittering relation^ between tie Hindus and 
hlnssulmans ? 

A —I do not think the JlussiJmans would acciuse the Hindus 
of a breach of faith with than If 1 were a Mahom 
edan I would eaj to (Ic Hindus Mj religion 
prevents me You arc doing what j-our religion does 
not prevent you from doing 

Q H It possible that «c rah attain Swaraj without the 

co-opcration of Mahomedan:* ? 

A -~Of courx: not But that ctniperation they will give ih 
tb-lr own wiy even frwn outside t) e Councils. 
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Q.-^Are not the Mahomedan- members of the Congress at 
present going the whole hog ? 
aI— T hey are. 

Q.— Have not the Mahomedans, so far as the Congress is 
concerned, thrown in their lot completely with the 
' Congress ? 

A. — damit it. But the true touchstone has not been applied 
^ * ■ yet. ‘ 

- Rajagopalachariar to N. C. Kelkar. 

Q. — I first draw your attention to the statement in the last 
column on page 6 of your written statement : "A Non- 
co-operator became a laughing-stock and ete.” May- 1 
ask you whether you wish that that final statement 
apart from the reasons should be there ? Would you 
like that statement to remain in your name ? 

A.— ^AU 'light. I will change the wording something as fol- 
lows : " has helped to discredit the movement.'* 

Q. — ^With reference to the last question about the fatwa, do 
you think that religio-political pressure of that sort 
will not tend to impair Hindu-Moslem tinity, and 
therefore you would entreat them to avoid this as 
' ■ ' far as possible ? 

A. — ^1 would say to them : For God’s sake do not mix up poli- 
tics with religion. I will fall at their feet for the sake 
of my country, take the dust of their feet and put it 
' on my head and entreat them not to mix their religion 
with Indian politics. 

Q.— -That is to say, we must make a compromise and not 
■ endanger our unity ? 
a:— Y es. 

Q. — ^In your wtten statement you have put together the 
Law Courts, Schools and Councils. ' In the case of 
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the Councils I understand that you would ask for total 
removal of the boycott from the programme and for 
a definite positive resolution allowing entry into the 
Councils ? 

A — I would ask the Congress to pass a resolution cleariy 
giving permission to N C 0 s to enter the Oauncfls. 

Q — About the boycott of Schools ? 

A — don t like the present position I would ask the Ccsh 
gress to forget that part of the programme also 

Q — You would therefore recommend a comprehensive reso- 
lution omitting boycott of Schools ? 

A— Yes 

Q — ^And with reference to the Law Courts do >*ou recommend 
a clearly defined pemuasive resolution ? 

A —Yes as in the case of the Schools, 

Q — In the case of the Courts what is yom own view ? 

A —Omit all reference to the boycott of Courts and lesTS 
(he people to do what they like 

Q — It appears to me that you have reduced the whole mat- 
ter to a mere question of definition and your sole 
object in all the things that you liave proposed is so to 
define Non-co-operators as to include a larger number 
of opponents of Goicmroent in the old orthodox 
party, rail opponents than the present dcfimtion of 
Non-co-operators docs ? 

A — Yes 

Q — ^And in order to attain that end you don t mind details f 

A — I do not understand you 

Q — And jx>u therefore think that the clear definition of Noo- 
co-operators should only be to distinguish between 
the real friends and real opponents of Government ? 

A — Yes Tlie rest to me is onsubstanbal 

Q — You think the real difficulty b this that there ts a Urge 
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body of real opponents of Government who have been- 
deprived of their platform or have been compelled to 
be lukewarm supporters of the N. C. 0. movement 
who are consid^ed as clc^ in the machine. Am I 
correct ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Your solution is to so re-define Non*co*operator8 as to 
include these people ? 

A.--Yes. 

Q. — You think that entry into the Councils is the substantial 
question in the triple boj^tt ? 

A.— -I think so frankly, but as a matter of self-respect for the 
Congress I would advise the removal of the boycott of 
Courts and Schools sooner than the boycott of Councils. 
For the present, I have been finding that any talk- 
of a change in the Congress resolution is tabooed. 

Q.— What would you do with a majority of your own in the 
Councils ? 

A.— If I have a majority I shall at once proceed for a dead- 
lock which may end either in tlie alteration of the 
Reforms Act or something else. 

Q. — ^But if we have a minority you would still remain ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^If in a minority, what would you do in the Councils ? 

A. — Oppose bad measures and support good measures. 

Q. — ^But that amounts to Responsive Co-operation ? 

A. — ^But do you want me to obstruct any measures, good or 
bad ? what would you ask me to do ? If I can create 
a deadlock in the la^er interests of the country by 
sacrificing a minor or immediate benefit, I would do so. 

Q. — Do you recommend our going into the Councils mainly 
we can do immediate good to the country or 
mainly because we can take up immediately the ques- 
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tion of deadJock by a majonf j ? 

A— ^^lth a view to create a deadlock That is my chief 
object 

Q —You think that in the ea«e of a laige number of the traiw 
terred sobjects we can exercise entire powxT if we go 
into the ^uncils? 

A —Yes at least there will be a \«y fine opportunity ol 
creating deadlocks 

Q —And you think that to places like Madras and Bombay 
for instance on account of the communal differences 
a majonty will be doubtful but >ou arc sure of other 
proiinnccs ? 

A —1 don t kno\T of other provinces But in my piOTince 
the differences are mucli less keen and the hfon 
Drabmins are now gradually coming round to our 
«ide and I have fra*on to expect their support >n the 
Counah 

Q— Do )oiJ think Of not that I'clwirn Die Bnlimlns and 
^on Brahmins abstention from the CcuiiciH l> h C 
Os lia* created a l»rttcr atmosjiherc «o fir a** the 
Non Ilrdimin« are concemrd or worve ? 

A —The stuaticm ha'; not become in nnj way I>c(!rr from 
that point of new TJio do not give us credit tor 
remaining out'idc the Counah and thus making entrj 
caMcr for them 

0—lf 5 xru contest the elections the relations would become 
worse or Ixrttcr ? 

A —No tliey -will has e no effect one Way or tl c oil cr Any 
incidents in connection with (he election* would coon 
be forgotten 

C—Duf open attitude of chslnidion will it not make the 
atoation wor^e ? 

A —I den t think ^ 
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Q —We cannot hope leally for any kind of moral influence 
with the executive half of the Government by going 
into the Councils and workmg there ^ 

A —I don’t hope at all What we shall get will he got by 
our numencal strength m the Counals or by the power 
of agitation in and out 

Q — I wish to know whether you agree with me that apart 
from, the vetoes etc provided m the Government of 
India Act there is a far more important thmg in the 
Services wherebj they have made the Services inde- 
pendent of the Legislature And really in the trans- 
ferred subjects the Services being common Ministers 
can exercise bttle control This reduces the power of 
the Legislature to a great extent even m respect of 
the transferred departments , does it not ? 

A — -The presence of a determined body of people m the 
councils IS a solvent for all the eccentricities of the Act 
I also know that in view of the Reforms to be given 
Government have strengthened their hands on the 
services 

(Mr Patel interrupting — The Indian Member in charge of 
Jaib IS afraid of domg what he wants because the Supenn- 
tendent of a jail holds a different view ) 

Q. — The Services, jou are aware, are still carrying on a de- 
termined fight 

A — Yes You will agree that the Councils by themselves Will 
be an additional fighting ground , but if we find that 
the Councils take away the strenuousness of the fight 
1 outside, I uould be the last man to go to the Councils 

Kasturifanga Iyengar to N C Kelkar. 

Q —Before Non-co-operation -was started the policy of the 
Congress was what is called Response e Co-operation ? 
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A.— Yes 

Q — ^How Jong was it tned ? 

A —It did not get a trial at all It was first enunciated at 
Amntsar soon after the Reforms. If I remember the 
words of Mr C R. Das and Mr. Tilak anght, thqr 
said — " Still go into the Councils and resist ” 

Q — ^And because the Congress considered that that poh^ 
had failed that the pohey of Non<o-operation was 
started ? 

A — Yes But the policy advocated at Amntsar did not re- 
ceive any tnal at all, and Non-co-operation has received 
a tnal for at least j 8 months There is reason for 
wishing to give «ucb a tnal to the Amritsar policy, 
because whereas in the old days of the Cong’ess tb-re 
was no elected majonty m the Cvor '« -nw i 
base got It 

-Q —But w'as not the policy of Non-co^-pcration based on the 
ground that Government had failed to meet the de- 
mands of the people in regard to such matters as the 
Punjab wrongs, Kfulafat etc ? 

A— Yes- 

Q.— And as far as 50U can see, has not (his policy borne 
good fruit even in the limited tune m which it lias 
been in operation ? 

A — ^Every new moement bears fruit In a geoinetncal pro- 
gression, because it gams the momentum of all the 
pre\'ious mov'cmcnts. 

Q — Has not this movement awakened poUtical self-consaous- 
nc^ in the people more than any other moirment in 
the past ? 

A,— No one denies that But it is not due to the particular 
items of the N C O ptogramme, but to the personality 
of Mahatma Gandhi I will maintain that the move- 
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ment has hecome a laughing-stock with regard to the 
boycott of Courts and Schools 

■Q — You are a great admirer of the late Lokamanya Tilak ? 

A— Yes. 

Q —-Has be not advocated boycott of Courts and Schools and 
of aD Government institutions m bis speeches ’ 

A — No Throughout his life he fought his cases in the Law 
Courts because he must have found m practice Giat 
he could not do otherwise 

Q —Even as regards these two items, boycott of Law Courts 
and Schools have they not given some good results ? 
They have* given ns a number of workeis ? 

At— It was a trumpery and temporary affair I attach no 
■iiD.pciTVan,ce to \t The vmportance of keeping vt la 
the resolution is outweighed by the decided harm 
done by its retention Why do you not lay the same 
ban on doctors, engmcers and many other classes ? 
What has happened is this Simply owing to the 
accident of some people being pleaders they have be- 
come a laughing-stock So instead of goodwill de- 
veloping we are drawii^ public attention to each 
other’s supposed shortcomings 

Q.— The present attitude of the Govemmcint after Mahatmaji s 
imprisonment instead of becoming better has changed 
for the worse ? 

A — Yes 

Q.— There is a general impression both among the people and 
in the Government that the movement has weakened 
generally smce the impnsonment of Mahatmaji ? 

Ail— Yes What you say xs correct so far as it goes But it 
IS not decisive m any way Are we simply to shape 
our pohaes only taking Government acts as an mdcx 
of what is undesirable for us ? The attitude of Govern- 
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mcnt cannot be an unfaihng guide to us even if it be 
generally nise to jodge by contranes For example 
Government have supplied charkbas to pobcc fami* 
lies Shall we therefore give up the charkha ? We 
should always retain the nght to judge for ourselves 
apart from the professions Government may make 
Q —Is not the impression wdl founded that when the Coun- 
cils were bojxotted, the step was treated as withdraw! 
of popular support fnan the Government ? 

A — Entrv into the Counols is not treated by the Coveininent 
AS support of the Go\ eminent That is my opinion 
Q— 'You know that under the exisitmg Counal regulations 
all persons who have been convicted and sentenced 
to impnsonmcnt foe six months or over arc disquali- 
fied from entering the Councils and that has excluded 
and wall exclude a large number of our political work- 
ers from the list of possible candidates and under the 
circuinstancea you stiU advise that the others shonld 
enter the Councils ? 

A — But I do not think Government will dare to refuse to 
remove this disqualification if cx political jin^oner- 
leaders stand for the Councils Co\ emmepl would be 
forced to withdraw that disqualificabcn. 

Q —So you think that owuig to the present depression in the 
country entry into the Counob will be useful ? 

A— You arc now onfy taking away from the peopfe one 
more opportunity for putting up a fight It must be 
remembered that fight in the Counals odds so much 
to the pobtica! hfe m the country 

Q —You will suggest nothing better than this in order to 
improve the existing situation ? 

A — Certainly for I am mtirclj ift favour of the Constructive 
Programme and the Civil Pisobedlcncc movement but 
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at the-^ame tune I am endeavouring to seture entc)^ 
into the Councils. > f 

Q — ^Are you in favour of Qyil Disobedience? 

A — If It IS feasible, it is entirely desirable, and. one provuice> 
need not nait for another Jirovince When orie pro- 
vince starts, other provmces are,sure to catch the con- 
tagion, and then combined individual resistance is 
j)ut up by the p^ple l i I- ^ 

Q — When the whole bulk of Hindu opinion is in favour of 
the movement, what would the Mahomedans do > 

A — I am sure Mahomedans will cgme round to our vaew 

i '5 I '* 


Cross EXAsuNAiroN of Mr Keekar By Mb Patel. ) 

Q — A witness in Bombay told us that our movement has 
created a slave mentality iji many people in this coun 
try, do you agree inth this view ^ i f> 

A. — I do not agree I think it is a very good attitude of 
mmd to be loyal to Mahatma Gandhi if one can cons 
aentiously do so 

Q — You adi ocate entry into the Councils Of course you are 
aware of the corrupting influences in the Council 
Chamber ? 

A — No I was not m the Counals, myself, but j ou were and 
must know better The bad type may' hai’e been so 
corrupted but not our best people. If you speak of 
corrupting influences, then such influences are to be 
‘ met with eierywhere in the world and cannot be 
avoided 

Q — ^You cannot compare, as rt^nh. effect, the patronage 
whidi Coi^gress oiganisations can bslow^ with that 
which Government can ? 


9 
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A —Even Congress ojgaiusations can offer patronage which 
hoHe\er small is qoite as bad in pnnaple lor small 
people as Govenunent patronage for big people 

Q —Now education is a tramfecred subject and it is for the 
last two years that the Reformed Councils have been at 
work Will you let roe know what adi’ance has been 
made in the matter of education in two years? 

A —1 do not know If an advance has been made it has 
been so small (hat I take no cognisance of it I ca.n~ 
not say exactly how much as I hax-e not been u 
direct touch wth it 

Q— I am told many schools hate been closed in this peo- 
vmce? 

A— Yes 

Q —And one High School in Poona ? 

A —But I think it is a good thing that it was closed as it was 
a Government School 

Q— r repeat education has been a transferred subject for 
two years WTU you let me know why the hlimster. 
Dr Paranjpyc has not succeeded in advanang edoca 
tion in this presidency ? 

A —He could not because of your bojxott of the Councils 
I tjunk if Mr Patd had been there. Dr ranmji^"e 
nould have been dmen headlong into carrying out 
Mr Patels suggestions 

Q — I want to know whether any progress has been made in 
the prohibition of I quor in the presidency owing to the 
Jlcformcd Councils 

A— No progress but I know that the Congress anti-drink 
movement has matenaliy reduced the exase income 
of Govemment 

Answer to a question Yes,T3Trt if 1 had »ome of our N C. O 
people inside the Coona) the work willun would have 
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1 been even better than what it has been outside^ 

— I take it that because of the absence of the Nationalists 
in the Oiunals no progress has been made in the 
transferred subjects? 

A.— Yes. , , 

— You say that the working of the Reforms by the Mode- 
rates has done no good in respect of the transferred 
subjects ? 

-Very Uttlc. 

— ^Mr Kclkar, is the statement that you have submitted 
to be considered a statement of your Provincial Con- 
gress Committee ’ 

A. — No. I have not said that m my statement 

Q Is it your personal opinion ? i 

A. — oSer myself as a personal witness However, I 
also hold another capaaty and may supply any offi- 
aal information — if you want any. 

Q — Your Provincial Congress Committee has, beyond the) 
facts and hgures coUected, no suggestions to make > 

A. — This question was not put before the committee. The 
question of ating witnesses only was considered in 
a Congress Committee meetmg. 

^ —There is the statement of the Congress Committee. 
But the changes that you indicate m your state- 
ment were not discussed in a meeting of your execu- 
tive or of the general body ’ 

A.— No. 

•Q — I take it that Mr. Mahajan agrees with your statements 

A — belie\e, in a general way I cannot say defimtely. 

. You may ask him 

2dr. Mahajan. I have clearly stated it in my statement. 

Q. — ^Have you given a separate statement, and a different 
statement ? 
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A.— ^Ir» Kellcer —He sbf^lies Ifee official information 1 
"iftay be fcsked about official mformation But aS a’ 
secretary, you may pat the question to him). 

Q —Is your statement verified ? 

A — ^He has signed it 

6 — Tlidn I t\ant to Rno\V \\hcther the changes >ou propose* 
Would be endorsed by a general body of the Provinaal 
Congress Conunittee > 

A — I ha\e no idea of it There may be difference of opinion 
and I do not hnod \%hat the decision will be Pen** 

' haps the decision may even go against me to a certain 
e\tcnt I am not quite sure \\Tiatcvef may be the 
result . . > 

Q— You had no time to consult the Provincial Congress' 
Committee ’ 

A —There uas hardly nny call In ttie opinion of the Con- 
gress Committee to put a consohdaied statement 

Q— 1 want to Know whether the electors— not the council 
electors but the Congress electors— in your prounce 
would be in favour of entry into the councils or 
retairung the boycott 

A. — I cannot give an answer — a definite reply— to that. 

I may state that some tunc ago I bad offered my own * 
resignation as President of the Congress Committee 
and it was not accepted and I have reason to be* 
heve that at that tunc they wxro not ignorant ot 
my opinions 

Q — Tliat was only recently f 
A —Yes a month ago 

— I want to know your definite (pinion as to whether we 

• »hall b6 able to achieve Swaraf and have our Pimjab 
j ' and KhUafat wrongs redrxsscd by the Non-co-operation 
movement < 
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^ ‘—Not ty itself plone* If -we increase jthe scope of jt, jf 
} Jwe^mcrease tlje field of the followers of Non co- 
£. operati9n by makipg it more comprehensive and put 
on the fight as in the ol4*day^^ njaking the party 
I as large as possible — ^the •Congress as onjy one 
party— against mpderates there js =ome chance 
A better chance ^ ^ 

A — ^Yes 

Q — ^You would ask the Congress to elimmate Civil Dis- 
obedience 5 ^ 

A — Certainly not 

^ -^Thei} Mass Civil Disobedience necessarily ? 

A — Individual Civil Disobedience is perfectly alright 

Do you think that without a general stnke Swaraj is 
c- possible ? 

A •-'Well a general strike may be useful under particular 
« conditions and the last declaration of Non co-operation 

* itself to my mind was in the nature more or less of a 
stnke than a permanent movement I aljvavs thought 

ii that at the back of Mahatma Gandhi s mind there was 
^ an advertence to the possibility of a settlement with the 
C* Government That I thought was not an indication of 

♦ I I the movement going on indefinitely He was always 
^ j Rooking for a settlement which dic\ not come 
jQir-Whatevec the intensity with \vhich the Non-co opera- 
tion movement is worked the idea is to have a settle 

{ tnent with the Government and get Swaraj , it is sp 
sr- - -stated in the resolution itself Defimte things are told 
A — Sv\-araj is mentioned tfiere but Mahatma Gandhi always 
c -used to say By Swaraj I mean such as the Xon 
gress would determine ' This is something definite • 
Jf the Swaraj is to cpme by settlemcait< it necessarily 
fir 0 means Swaraj in the Bnfi^ Commoiv^^ealth 
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A —If it ts to be by fietUement U would be certainly withia 
the Bntish Cominon wealth Otherwise the British 
cannot agree to a settlement if they (the people) did 
not remain within the Empire 

Q— Then at the best the Non-coKsperatlon movement I» 
intended for the purpose of bnnging suffiacnt pressure 
to bear on the Government so that it might come to 
terms ? 

A— Yes 

Q —So that those who were workmg the Non-co-operattoo 
programme with a view to attain independence .• 

A— Of course the creed is exclusne of nothing from that 
point of view they are fully correct 

Q —But so far as Non-co-operation os concerned the working 
of the Non<CKtpej3tJcai programme can only get us 
Swaraj within the common wealth by way of settle- 
ment and that being the case those who are working 
the Non-co-operation programme with a view to get 
Independence arc 

A —No I think the better renslroctlon would be that if 
there iS any one of that opinion itisbiuif Bypotting 
fonvard a greater demand they may be hoping to 
secure the less one l\ho knows what they really 
think ? Even when they ask for Independence it may 
be a weapon aimed at Coiemmcnt in order to get A 
settlement 

■Q— Is it possible to get complete Independence by this 
Non co-operation supposing it is successful— it may be 
successful for another year ? 

A —It IS possible only just as much as everything is possible 

• under the sun 

^ —If this moitroent giics it>% sucOess it practically means 
a success also Wlicn we advert to hla^ Civlt 
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Disobedience, that a parallel Government would be 
set up. it would mean Independence for the particular 
area for the particuW time. So, those who believe 
in complete Independence 'must set about starting 
parallel institutions ? 

Panhit Motilal Nehru : We always hear of the 

, Maratha ditch. 

A. — We have ditches everywhere. 

Mr. Patei.. \Wth regard to the parallel institutions in this 
country as they have got In Ireland, all this talk 
about complete Independence is moonshine ? 

A. — ^I regard that a parallel Government is impossible unless 
it is accompanied by force. Merely a civil parallel 
Government is not in my opinion possible and there- 
fore Non-co-operation, even if it succeeds in setting 
up some parallel institutions, cannot, unless it 
is backed up by force which is out of question in a 
non-violent movement, eliminate Government. You 
must resort to physical force to gain complete 
Independence. Beyond this stage the Irish people 
have not yet reached or want to reach immediatdy, 
that is to say, this non-violent movement may 
be regarded perhaps suffidnt to bring us Swara] 
within the Empire by way of settlement but it is cer- 
tainly not at all adequate to get Independence. 

Q,-~You will agree with me that parallel institutions may 
also go a great way in bringing pressure to bear on 
Government in order to come to terms with us ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is it not that parallel institutions are needed for the 
purpose of achieving Swaraj ? ' > 

A.— Only for this piupose. Parallel institutions may im- 
mediately bring pressure to bear on Government and 
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* i tbrjs ina> bring Swataj vnthin tii& Empiit though 
ihty arc ilso ncce«sary for the purpose, of attaining 
•T Independence 

^•~rNon do >011 consider it practical politics taba%'g parallel 
institutions with “i \iew to Independence ? 

A'f— No 'Merely parallel institutions howlfar so e\er de- 
\ doped they may be unless they arc-bid^ed bj force, 
cannot win ion Independence 
Q -^Even nldtpendcntlj I ask jou is a practical man to teD 
me whctlier in this coimtiy it is practical politics to 
think of starting parallel institutions throughout 
the length and bmdlh of the country with ■*! view 
! to substitute when we are able to dcstroj the 
i\isting institutions* 

have not understood the question ' 

Q —Do you think 10 this huge coimtry it is possible to 
f n -establish parallel Govenunent * 

A'w.Ii fs not possible 1 

Q'^And the us* of thc*<f parallel institutions, however 
•*\ small their number may be is to be restricted m 
order to bring pressure to bear oh ■Government with 
I n view to scUlement ? 

^w-Cortdnly 1 

Qx»-Now 'talking about the<»e fiarilJel in^tutions take 
National i Education Wo Jmc got !n this country 
a verj vciy number of National institutioni 

r ~3 ■' Since the Non-co-operition ino\cment and >ou will 
^■gree -mth me that most Of them arc starving for 
want of funds — 

AiS-y^s’qmte'tnit ' ^ 

Q If It IS possible to attack capture the cxi«ting insti- 

•r-* ^-tutions such as ’Loc*il Self t^icmmont institutions 
trt'“ * 1 hc Hfunlcipal linstitutioiws that wpuld help us 
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fl»ri ‘^materially in^thi^ ihweirfeht * Iftsf^ad of ^-thinKing 
of starting a nuSnber of nval mstitutiorfslout’ attempt 
should rather be directed towards lahmg into po^sses^ 
' ion the existing Govemmcnl ifistitntifcns afe 
possible ? } ot I ihh 

A -»-Certainij K\e can tal*e for instance thb Local Self 
Government In the Poona Municipality tte could 
give addresses to Mahatma Gandhi or Tilak or Hakimji 
That IS a distinct sign of our being on the way <o 
capture ’*1 I ^ ^ 

iQ .VTo capture cajl the Mnmapalities and Local iBoards 
j * Then Vou can easily capture all the -fechools managed 
by these institutions ? J I t { 

A^— Not necessanly by being strong in the municipalities 
I feolong fts^ you get Government aid But vou get by 
a lot t 

You are afraid that even mere capturing of mtimcipa 
hties aid LocM Boards by the Non-co operators 
■* would not place them m a position to nationalise the 

a schools conducted by them ^ t 

A — No In m> statement J have only stated we can win 
greater freedom ov er Loqal Self Gov emment 
— i-You are afraid that the tGov eminent would be a 
great impediment in our way if we were to nationa- 
-^lise Muniapal Schools d v%e ate attempting to nihonef- 
dise muracipal schools and Local Board schools ’ 

A>4If we get help for that in the councils then the effect 
of our captunng them will be that uu.'will get more 
power over our municipalities, *• ^ 

•Q—Tou know that educatnm is a transferred subject 
and do >ou agree with me that it Ibe nationalists 
3 "Wilre in a majontj m ther Legislative Councils with 
a minister responsible to thcln all ^ these existing 
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Mawapal and Local Board schools can be wa 
on the hnes ai>proved by us ? 

•—Yes, I think it is qmte possible 

—And do you not think that even when the present coik 
ditions pass and you ^ into the counals, with a 
majonty you can push that pohcj forward and se* 
cure freedom over the extensi\*e operation of the act 
Itself? 

A.— Yes 

Q.— Do you also agree if the Nationalists were in the ma- 
jority m the councils, it would be easy to put on x 
financially sound basts the existing national uutitu* 
tions which have been started since the Non-ctnipexa- 
tion movement and arc starving for want of fun^ ? 

A.— Yes. I have always thought it possible tliat Govern- 
ment maj be induced to gi\c grants to local educa- 
tional institutions apart from any conditions being 
imposed on them A proposal was alrcad> afoot to 
give a certiui lump sum as a grant to the Ifingne 
school without inquiring into the work thci did la 
that way wc in the mnnidpohtirs gi%c grants ivith* 
out lool^g into the pniate affairs of pniate schools. 
Similarly the funds can be supplied by Goicmment 
also 

C —If the minister is ours and be has the support of the ma- 
jority of the Jcgislatare, than be can casil) give grants 
to all the institutions that were started since the Non- 
cooperation ? 

A —Not all, but such as arc deserving 

Sot 1 want to know from yrm, supposing the Maia^ 
palitics and the Local Boards are captured by the 
Non-cooperaton and they think that in all the edu- 
cational fnstitutlons they arc conducting Cbarkhas 
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should he introduced. Would It be possible if the- 
Government does not come in our way ? 

A.-^We will be able to introduce Charkhas into our schools.. 
The same policy could be' easily developed. 

Q, — ^But if the Government comes in your way, you cannot ; 
supposing it does interfere, then it shall be a distinct 
impediment. So it is necessary that you must have 
your own minister in the L^slative Council sup~ 
porting this policy, 

—Quite right. 

— P laps you remember, Mr. Kelkar, that the Thana: 
District Board passed a resolution sanctioning 3000- 
rupees for the purpose of organising picketing of 
liquor shops and that resolution was vetoed by 
Gwemment, and therefore the Local Board cannot 
undertake picketing. Suppose you had a nationalist 
majority in the L^islattve Council with a minister 
responsible to them, not Dr. Paranjpye but Mr, Patel; 

I want to know from you whether It would not have- 
been possible for the District Board to organise 
picketing. 

A. — I will give an instance myself. Skilfally avoiding the 
veto of Government, tMs Munidpallty allotted funds 
for picketing. No objection is taken to that. For 
giving addre^ to this Committee, previous sanction 
under the Municipal Act was asked for. But the 
funds for the ceremony were refused* 

Q. — ^Now take the case of your Municipality. Your Munici- 
pality passes a resolution in favour of local option. We- 
have representatives of Excise Departments, and 
they all have supported it. Suppose Excise is a trans- 
ferred subject. Supposing there is a nationalist ma 
jority in the Legislative Council with a ministen 
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■"iJ *j s;{lonsjble 4o thehl he* wdiiltLljavo granted tlie ngbt 
of local ojjtjon at once he ^TCf^Ic^ hti\ t accepfed J'our 
oa ^recommendations At least we cdnld ’‘h.-l\'c dnven 
Go\ emmcdt t6 that 
A 7-*It js pos«bk 

Q-— Now you will pechaps agree ‘with me tliat eo far as the 
0 4. veto m tmnlienBd subjects is Cbncemcd, it a dif« 
’ JerenUtlimgirom a veto m regard to reserved sobjccts 
The veto IS the veto constUullonal veto, which cMSts 
m no other civilised countnos where there is full ecu' 

/ stitntwn.) Jhcrc )s a \<;to Jlut so far as tmoslcC' 

< red subjects aro coocerrted thaj might cxCmsc it 

But as regards reserved fubicets they ate entitleil to it 
A— \^ith reganJ to transferred subjects it is diffitwltand 
almost imoossible for tlwm to go on cxcrrWng the 
? Veto £ . 

^ w-Gov cenment lias done U twice 1 Fxcisc is a tnmfcrrcd 
' subject Do t oti thmb it wpnld be jmpD'Sjble dor the 
" f Goyemar -to crerctse Ins txto ? ♦ 

A-^It would be ’ • t 

•(J— -lou were talking ibout (he Brihnun Non Brahmin 
» question Do >od Ihmk if the Drahmlns {ind the 

f jt Non Brahmins were workm© togctbeOiO the Jj^isla* 

-T) uve Council these differ'^hresare, likely lo be settled 
r ssuiirr than by the Bfabmlftsjrcmauting outside ? 

A — -Ccriaioly by porsmng and dcv’Htipmg our pohej whicJi 
we arc ’xd.yismg I •rv before jnc instances? there 
- 5re Non Bralimins who arc now foUoncri of Mahat* 

^ f I ma Gandhi putting on Khaddar ‘Starting institutions 
!■-* -of thnr own for untouchablta wid doing o lot of 
* things opcnlj attempting fnendship With Brahmins 
.^(ju sec that the CotBtniCtivc ft-ogramme laid down at 
- BvdoU among other things, contained items regard- 
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mg ^acation. Nniional EdumtiOn, Liquor Rhaddar 
1 and Charkhas So -all 'these items— most important 
Items-in the Constructne Programme can bo mucli 
- more etpeditonsly and cffectnely forked by the 
Nationalists if they were to capture the Municipah- 
ties. Local Boards and also the Legislative Councils? 
A.— I have expressed the same view in my statement There 
' is nothing inconsistent between the two 
Q-And jou vnR aUo agree that at present as much atten- 
tion of the country should be devoted to the work- 
mg out the Constructive Programme as possible ? 

A —yes , 

Q— And ho means should be left untned which would help 
m the working out of tliat programme f 
A —Yes. m fact if umtv is secured the whole item of con- 
structive Non CO operation would ho pushed forward 
with a vigour which vou have not seen before 
Q— We talked about the Provincial Councils We now 
mke the Legislative Assembly. Perhaps yon rememi 
ber that recently the Legislative Assembly has grant 
ed 35 lakhs of rupees for the rmpjre Exhibition Do 
vou know it 5 
A . — have heard that 

Q -You know how our people arc treated Do you thmk 
if the Nationalists were m the maionty in the coun- 
cils they would have granted that sum ! 

A.— No. 

Q —Our idea is to work the Cbnslnictive Programme Vetv 
well. Mr. Kelkar. I want to aigue to a certain extent 
about the visit of the Pnnee of Wales That is a 
very important thmg If the Nationalists were in a 
majonty m the Legislative Assembly and there was a 
mandate from the Congress that the Nationalists 
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should protest agamst the Punjab and the Khflafat 
UTongs, do you think the Duke of Connaught would 
have been able to open the council ? That means 
simply by refusing to vote you would have got the 
the things all nght* 

^.—But you know what was actually done m Pbona An 
address was refused to the Pnnce in Poona. Similar 
ly with regard to the address given to the Rmce of 
Wales in the Legislative Assembly here and in van 
ous Legislative Assemblies 

53 —And you would have refused large sums of money in the 
celebrations in honour of the Pnnce of Wales and 
perhaps during the last two years the Legislative As- 
sembly has voted new taxation to the extent of 59 
lakhs of rupees 

A.— Yes, I think that might have been saved to a certam 
extent 

^ —You would have refused to vote 

A.— Yes, if we were in a majonty Even in the imnonty 
we would effectively oppose it 

Q— Supposing the Congress gi\cs a mandate tliat the Na- 
tionalists should capture the legislative AssemhUes 
and the Provincial Councils and for that purpose cany 
on an intensive propaganda in the country from now, 
do you not thmk it is very likely that the Nationalists 
would be able to capture these institutions ? 

A.— I adimt that in some coses we might meet with the im- 
pediment of the extensive electorate I know what 
possibilities are there I have not lost sight of them 
All the Same xt is worth trying 
53 —You suggest that the Congress should assume tlie posi- 
tion of neutrality Would it not be much better if 
the Congress at its next Session gives a mandate to 
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the country that attempts should be made seriously 
to capture the whole machinery of Government ? 

A. — do not put it so strong. I say instead ** Get things in 

• progressive realisation. *' But a t present the Con- 
gress government is worse than a bureaucracy. 

^*i“Now Mr. Kelkar, apart from the many advantages of 

* entering into the councils, I want to know, do you 
not agree with me that the councils are full of poten 
tiaiities for doing harm, if not good to the people ? 

A. — Yes, destructive work is much easier. 

— ^It Is not so much a question of what we actually do, 
but what we can do most effectively. The results 
would come by and by. You were telling in reply to 
my friend Mr. Rajagopalachar the progress that would 
otherwise have been possible under a Nationalist re- 
gime has not been achieved because the Nationalists 
did not go into the councils ? 

A.— That is my ^riew, 

That means that the moderates have not been doing 
what you consider they should by their attitude ? 

A. — Quite so. 

They are doing decided harm to the country ? 

A. — would not perhaps go so far in criticising them. 

■Q. — ^Even if you cannot achieve anything, it is necessary 
that we should prevent barm being done to our cause. 

A.— Of course. The destructive work is the first stroke. 

^.—I want to know one thing. We have unfortunately 
the Moderates and the Nationalists devided. Now 
supposing we are successful in capturing the Legisla- 
tive machinery of the Government and thus are able 
to oust the moderates fcom the councils, I would like 
to know from you where they ( mode"*'=^ ' .wmO/i 
in the country ? 
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A — Iq their oil'll comfortable homes in the country I’ « 

Q —But <Jo you not a^cc with me that some of the &di*anc- 
, , cd Moderates would jean. «s ? / / 

A — Yes This IS the only way toTiationahsc the Moderates. 
Q —You say that those who arc weak Moderates inll sit at 
home ? „ f> 

A — Yes they mil be diminaled and the stronger ones mil 
come and join us 
Q — There mil be no tiio parties ? 

A — Tliei wall be walhin one lug party 
Q*— Vou haic already told us that the council is on(J of thCi 
/nan) methods to attain our end \ou mil al«o ngire 
t mth me that our real «<‘rk, our real battle field Is the 
Congress? 

A —The Congress is rot a l>aitlc field Tlie Council » (he 
real !« tt/e-fieJd The Conprc's » the itcniiiing ground 
Q —Our real ork is that our people in the Congress . 

A —Acs preparing mUioCongrevs andfighljng in therounals. 

Q —Hut do >ou not (hmk that b> loicnng into the eoiincits 
Ihc prestige of the Congress wall be afTrctrd ? 

A — No 

Q— Bacn if it docs in the ejes of ^omc j'pople, do you think 
considerations outwrigh (he adi-antages ? 

A — Tlie thing is clear \Ylien the Confresj by a majonly 
passes the Council pahej the question of prestige 
wtroU not come in 

Q— t\ill It not be mgsnJed bj tmr c^pment* 8« <^Knpcte 
surrender by the Non-wvoprraJors ? 

A— No A deliberate rnn<»drJTd optnmn Iv »b" Crjngre^s 
resolution to capture the ccninah ? Oh no It ts 
rot a qa«tion of prestige at all Tlie Congress has 
M jt were only nfomsidened the matfep: ^ 

nght to change Ita tactics. 
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Q. — Then, do you think, in your opinion Government \vants 
us in the councils, \ve the Non-co-operators ? 

A. — would refuse to look at it from that point of view. 

Q. — I want to know your own feeling in the matter. Do 
you think Government would relish our going ? For 
the present they are saying as soon as you decide to 
go into the councils they uiU oppose you, Jly opinion 
is that once you decide to enter the councils, they 
will e.vtend the term of the present councils by one 
year. 

A. — ^May he. 

Q.-— They will put all obstacles and they will add beams to 
the fire. Now you were talking about elimination 
of the item oithe boycott of Courts, I want to know, 
do you not think that it has been a great injustice 
to the class of pleaders ? 

A. — I have said that in my statement. 

Q. — ^And you agree with me liitherto they have led the pub- 
lic life of this country ? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q, — ^But surely you do not want to eliminate it altogether, 
namely, we should not ask litigants not to resort to 
courts ? 

A. — have been a lifelong advocate of Panchayats. People 
do not do this. 

Q, — ^Establishment of Panchayats is a remedy and carrying 
on vigorous propaganda in the country asking liti- 
gants as far as possible to resort to the Panchayats. 

A.— That is the remedy. 

Q. — 'A^Tiy do you say then that the item has made the Non- 
co-operation a laughing stock of Government ? Merely 
because we have asked the pleaders to give up 
their practice ? • 


10 
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A — ^You ire putting it too qieofically— >ou maj preach it 
as a general principle and not make it -in item as 
creed 

Q— As regards boycott of courts there ire two items One 
IS asking the litigants to boycott courts and the other 
IS asking lawyers to give up tlieir practice Now jnu 
agree that it is desirable that litigants should be asked 
to boycott the courts but you do not agree that the 
pleaders should be asked to boycott the courts'^ 

A — ^\Ve should all be m the same line pleaders or non 
^ pleaders 

Q —So your objection is not to the whole item regarding 
bojeott of courts but only to a part 0/ ;t lour 
objection lies to one half namely asking the lawyers 
to giic up practice Po you mean to saj that the 
litigants should not resort to tire courts as rt makes 
the Congress a laughing stock ? 

A —I want that item itself to be omitted and I want it to be 
put in a general way— that is drop the word lawyer 
from it Ask litigants generally to giae up courts 
and resort to arbitration but not ask lawjcra to give 
up practice Also there are otlier things which must 
l»e boycotted the people Also there were other 
profess ons I would say put a comprehensive boy 
cott on all Departments if it is a necessity 
•Q— Instead of dropping that item regarding the lawyers 
supposing the Congress were to say those lawyers 
who can afford to give up their practice should do so 
while those who cannot afford will contnbute a quota 
of tlicir income to the National Fund ^\ouId you 
be satisfied ? 

A —There is no reason why they alone should be aactuns. 

Q —Those who can afford ? • 
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A.— So many other people can afford. Why should larvyers 
alone be chosen ? 

Q.— The only reason that would appeal is that they are the 
best workers if they can afford to do so. 

A. — ^It is a most sinister compliment. 

Q. ^Now much has been said by Mr. Rajagopalachar that 
higher services are not under the control of the minis- 
ter. You ate aware that although the higher services 
are not under the control of ministers, still the sub- 
ordinate services are under the control of the minis- 
ters and if the Secretary or the Assistant Secretary 
whose appointment and dismissal is not in the hands 
of the minister, does not carry out the wishes of the 
minister as expressed by the Legislative Assembly 
then it is open to him at any time not to give him any 
support. We can make it impossible for him. 

A. ^Mr. Chintamani e. g., is doing things much better than 
Dr. Paranjpye. I know, however, what can be done 
and what cannot be done. 

Q.— You advocate the policy of obstruction in the council 
It has been said that we are going back to the pre^ 
non-co-operation dajei as the Moderates who svere 
then in possession of the Congress never adopted 
obstruction as their policy. 

A.— No, in fact they have never. They say co-operation 
wherever possible and opposition wherever necessary 
We just reverse the order: obiitruction wherever possible 
and co-operation wherever inevitable. 

You told Mr. Rajagopalachar a choice whether the 
items regarding the boycott of courts and the boycott 
of schools on the one hand and the boycott of councfls 
• on the other hand were to be given np, you would 
rather allow the-hoycott of councils to remain and alb 
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the Congress to chminatc the other t\\ o That p\ es an 

impressjon tint \ou are not «o strong on the question 
of tntemig the councils as in the matter of 
A — I am -^rn if I hare «alh giien that impivssion I 
onI\ wanted to put Uforc jou how stronglj I detest 
till, boirolt of courts and schools remaining in the 
Conprc«« resolutions wh«n as a matter of fact j’ou are 
not able to can^ it out 

Q — \ou arc ss hecn a« sou should be regarding the chmina 
tionoftlic 1m icott of schools and thcboicott of colleges’ 
A — \c' 

Q ~I want to know it>ur idea about keeping up the item re 
garding «enices There is the item m the ^on-co- 
opcntion roo\ emt nt flat we «hould ask Uie police the 
military and the cml rmplovces of Goiemment to 
resign their sersiees Wlial i« joiir opinion’ 

A— It »s not for the Congre«s to mike this an inte^al 
part of the resolution appeal to the Goiemment 
serfBOts and so on Wot happens is that a preacher 
when he is addressing a meeting takes the general 
authont} of the Congress and c«pecnlJi *0 because 
tlierc IS ^erJ httic rcsponsibilitj on him iiid abuses 
Gmemment <en-anls 

Q Quite *0 ^\ 1 iat i> jiiur opinion about the bojeott on 

Bntisli goods ? 

A — It IS not possible to cirr} it out it once If should be 
de\ eloped 

Q —-\on are in Ia\our of it 
A — Cloth would be the first thing for example 

Q ^\Miat js jour opinion about the Congress intcnstug 

itself in the organisation of labour ? 
jA —Certainly it comes within tl c sphere of the bon-co opera 
tion movement 
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'Q — 'Vith regard to private defence, it is quite clear that the 
nght of self*defence must not be taken away by the 
Congress Full right of defence, if necessary, should 
be given for meeting \Tolence ’ 

A — ^Yes, certainly 

Q — ^You cannot define the limits of private defence 
A — 'The better policy is not to mention violence specifically 
<Q — ^Without mentioning violence you can do it ^ New 
what IS your view about giving security ^ It is a 
matter of self respect We at present under the 
rules of the Working Committee^I do not know 
which — ^we do not give secunty whilst we are 
under tnal that the authonties take advantage of 
It and prolong the trials for months and months and 
keep them m jail Do you think it would be wise 
not to give security ’ 

A —I will put It m two wavs In this matter two things 
should prevail The self respect of the man and the 
advice of the lawyer If he thinks it expedient for 
the ends in view he should be allowed to give secimty. 
If his self-respect militates, I leave it to the individual 
The Congress should not interfere with it 
^ — ^I have not been able to understand the term Respon- 
sive Non co-operation 

A — I have alw’ays thought that even in the matter of Civil 
Disobedience, unfortunately things are such that the 
initiative rests ivith the Government It is only as 
a matter of response that jou disobey , therefore, I 
put it as Responsive Non-co-operation — ^with a view 
to practise Civil Disobedience that is responsive 
— ^The polic} of response would be there — m matters of 
response unless Government take the initiative. 
Would you non co-operate in the council wherever 
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Q — ^Thia IS not the answer 

A — I et me illustrate it If vou ask me under what cate- 
gory vou Mill put Mr Godrej, I Mill not look to his 
past conduct hut call him a Non co-operator protem 
as he throMS his lot with the people as against Govern- 
ment We now knOM from Government that they 
have struck him of? the list of patronage 

Q — That is true Opposing the Government m one parti- 
cular very strongly and on all other occasions to 
support the Go\cmment Mould you call him a Non- 
co-operator > 

A — ^It depends 

Q — \ man is a Congressman at one time and is not a Con- 
gressman at another We are discussing an extreme 
case That reply must go uith thi'* reservation 
only as an extreme ca’^e Suppose a man opposes 
the Government once m a year 

A — Just as a man becomes a Congressman paying four 
annas 

Q — ^WUl he remain a Non-co-operator for that year as to- 
lerably as he Mould be a Congressman ^ 

A — ^No question of toleration or non toleration 

Q — Where is the description relevant ^ 

A — ^A man pays four annas to sign his form and becomes a 
Congressman for the first lime My ansMer is this 
What IS the limitation you fix for one opposing the 
Government ’ So long as tl e people remember that 
particular act — anti Government "ict — he Mill be a 
Non CO operator 

Q — Although the people mav remember a thousand other . 

A — That which Mould be uppennost m mind Mill decide 
The entenon will be whether a particular man has 
done somethmg agamst the Government or for the 
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Government For the moment he is a Non<o^3pcra- 
tor I \\iU give one more answer I go to maxim , 
* Saints have a past, and sinners have a future " 

Q. — If It IS your opinion that one act of opposing the Govern- 
ment or any other thing which is enough to make hua 
a Non-co-operator do you not think that you are run- 
ning the risk of making tins whole movement futile ? 
A —'^s soon as he begins to be a cooperator again, you will 
drive aivay that co-operator You have forgotten 
the past services of the pleaders. WiU you dn>e 
them from the fold^ It is a light of stars lasting for a 
time Is Non-co operation a label to carry to the 
end of his gn\e? Today he is a co-operator, to- 
morrow be may be a Non-co-operator It is a game 
of sea saw Smners have a future and saints have a 
past 

HAKIM AJMAL KHAN TO MR KELKAR. 

Q— 1 want to know whether you arc in the knowledge ol 
the«e things Ha%e you heard of a Tatua > 

A — I have heard of it 

Q — You are aware that they clearly bold tliat it is wrong to 
forably convert a Hindu to Mahcmedanism 
A — I have beard of Hindu but net Mahomedan meetings lo 
condemnation of the Alalabar Atroaties 
Q — 1 am asking about certam facts 
A — I have heard of them, 

Q — You have also heard that Khdafat has condemned the 
Malabar 3Iahom«Jans ? 

A — At wbnt place ? 

Q — In Bombay 

A — hear it for the first time At any rate that resolution 
was not advertised as much as it should be 
Q — ^It has been published in the papers 
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A. — It did not get a wide publicity. I have no doubt as to 
the state of mind of certain Mahomedans whom I 
know and believe but I want some positive action in a 
positive manner about this. 

Q. — Sluslim League has passed a similar resolution. 

A. — I do not know it. But it must have been passed. 

Q. — Are you aware that Mahomedan speakers have con- 
demned this ? 

A. — had no occasion to know that. 

Q. — ^Are you aware that Malabars have fought against the 
Government ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Jlusalmans have not declared it openly but the Maho- 
medans altogether appreciate your remarks that the 
Mahomedans have not full-throatedly condemned 
this. But do you know that was because they thought 
that the real fight was between the Malabars and the 
Government ? 

A.— They should certainly have framed the resolution as 
to create no misunderstanding. The condemnation 
could have been discriminative. I do not think it 
was impossible. 

Q. — ^They have made it clear in the resolution, that so far as 
the Government was concerned, they sympathised 
with the Mahomedans and so far as the Hindus were 
concerned, they condemned the JIahomedans. 

A. — I have already said that certain resolutions may have 
been passed. My contention is regarding the want 
of iuU-throated advocacy. 

Q. — ^Well, the whole Maharashtra and specially Mr. Kelkar 
have maintained the boycott of councils. 

A. — I have said openly in this week's Kesari, I have declar- 
ed it. It is not a question of going out of the Con-' 
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gress it IS not i question of entenng' into the counals 
so Ions’ as the Congress docs not allow it ^ou Ime 
rcceued mj letter My position i» exactlj what I 
WTOtc to jou in tliat letter In return I would 
ash tills tint preaching of these news ought to be 
tolerated One thing t» certain that if the Congress 
confirms the bojcotl jou cannot remain m oflice 
As reganls the Prowncnl oiganisation it is a matter 
for the electors and me not ettn for the Ct>mmittce 
I ma.} rcbign to-morrow Or the electors nni throw 
mo out 

Q — ^Mr Kelhar having regard to the rule tint m the repre- 
sentatni institutions where tlu nnj£>nt> prevails 
IS it open— do jou think it is open— to tlic office 
liearers wlio nn\ share m a minoniv vuw to preach 
their \ low as «uch office Ivarcrs ? 

A —This is not a cabinet business J do not admit that 
even all the Congrr»s Presidents put togetlicr are a 
cabinet 

Q— Tlicn Ime join considered wliat tlie rcisult vf such a 
proccduTf wxiuld be when the olTicc bearers of the 
Congress go and preach against the mandate of the 
Congress svhich !> given bj (he majtntv ? 

A — I do not regard cam resolution as a mandate 

Q — ^Would \w\ not pmcli it’ 

A — It is a matter of commonscn*c It is not a matter of 
rule 

Q —Is it proper h r < fficc I»cirv ts of the Congress (o go against 
the majoritj view of tic Congress ? 

A — Certamlj otherwise how can chanres be brought in the 
resolutions ’ The electors wall throw me cut if they 
think it is necessary 
But 1 want to koiow jowr tiew. 
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A — It vanes with localities in different conditions 
Q — If each province has different views, some m favour 
and the other against, and if each province preaches- 
its own view what would become of the prestige of 
the Congress as a whole and the object ^ 

A — I cannot give a general answer to it 
Q — Different component parts go on pulling in different 
ways ’ 

A — -Your objection is only to the office bearers I can see 
that the better course for the officials would be not to 
remain in office 

Q — ^Even if the majority of the electors want them ? 

A — ^Yes, I \vould say even 
Q — There should be a rule debamng ? 

A — ^That rule is not necessary It is a question of pro- 
priety That may be settled between the electors and 
office bearers The question is of the right of the 
Congress to interfere with the nght of electors 
Q — ^WTiat IS the object of jour trjung to secure umty be- 
tween different sects Hindus, Parsees and JIusalmans ^ 

A — To secure the maximum common effort to push on the 
cause of Swaraj 

Q — Do \ ou thinb that object can be gained if the office- 
bearers of the Congress Committees go against the 
majonty view of the Congress ^ 

A — If the electors think that a particular man should re- 
main in office then the Congress has no nght to say 
how the matters are go\emed in that particular pro- 
vince If It means to do awaj' with a man who ex- 
presses a view in any way opposed to any part of the 
Congress, he should not remain m office The Congress 
IS competent to do that The Congress should con- 
sider twice and so long as it has not passed such n 
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rule, It IS a matter between the electors and the office- 
bearers 

Dr Ansari to Mr Kelkar 

Q — ^Do you recommend the removal from the Non-co-opera- 
tion programme of certain items such as the boycott 
of councils the boycott of law courts of Govern- 
ment educational institutions and Government -ier- 
vice ? 

A — I have stated in detail in my statement In a compre- 
hensive way everytJung remains 
Q — ^You want these things I asV. you after the removal 
of these items from the programme what would re- 
main of the Non-co-operation programme ’ 

A —I define Non-co-operation In my statement I have 
defined it Kesistance by every man m every pos- 
sible way These things remain details go 
Q— After the removal of these items Non-co-operation still 
remains ? 

A —It remains I do not think tlierc is any inherent ob- 
jection to tlicsc details They are not undesirable 
but you should not mention them so specifically 
making them integral parts of a particular resolution 
Q —Would you make a general opposition to Government 
in all possible ways* 

A— Yes 

n —What vsovild be tlven tlic difference between the position 
^ o{ the Congress after Non-co-operation and before the 
Non-cCK>?*^f3b^ programme was taken up? 

Mv meanirg of Non-co-operation is the resistance, 
xvbch was contemplated by the Congrc'' before Non- 

operation (si™ up 
rt,er words V'ou l»ck to tlie jxjsitjon whicli the 
""'"congress had before I^m-co-operatwn was taken up’ 
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A — ^After Amntsar and before Calcutta 

Q —And when you giv e up practically the principle and the 
programme of Non-co-operation 

A — I do not give up the pnnaple 

Q — At least that is how I am afraid it can be understood 
\\ hen j ou go back to the position after Amntsar and 
before Calcutta Then >our 3XJSition would not be of a 
Non CO operator but general opposition to Gov emment 

A — Our policy remains and pnnciples continue 

Q — But the programme of Non co-operation would go 

A — It will not go It will remain there in idea and it wiil 
be preached 

Q — So jou wish the spirit of Non-co-operation to remain 
but the substance to go 

A — ^\ou have omitted a thousand other items and there 
fore it IS not substantial Because jou cannot in 
elude others these also must go 

Q — Now the programme ot Non co operation as such would 
then cease to exist ’ 

A — ^As stated in particular words it would I want modi 
fications 

Q — You have just said that Non co-operation as such would 
be given up When jou advocate gomg into the 
Councils it would mean that von are going to aban 
don the programme 

A — ^The details of the programme If jou say I^eep the 
Constructive prv^ramme there would be nothing ob 
jectionable m that If you would be satisfied with 
part of the programme there would be no objection 
to that 

Q —Now as regards Swadeshi I understand from 5 our state- 
ment that you are not m favour of hand spun and 
hand woven cloth only. 
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A.— One ol the remedies 

Q. — ^WTiat are the difEculties as regards the social religious 
boycott ? 

A -—Sometimes prosecutions anse by this social bovcott 
business If he declares it openly , he is dragged to 
court 

Q. — ^IIow far has the question of untouchabilitv progressed 
m \'Qtir pronnce? 

A — ^Mv province keeps a fair le\el in the matter. It is not 
so bad. subject to convction, as Madras for in- 
stance Here the untouchability is not very' keen 
and the preaching of it is generally ajipreciatcd 

Q— May I ask \ou on- or two things ? For instance axe- 
the untouchables allowed to draw water from the 
common wells ’ 

A —The practice is just begun in a few case< 1 base heard 
of a Mahratta Gentleman who has afforded his 
well for water being drawn bv a Mahar I often 
judge all persons from the way I myself am preacli* 
ing It I <av a« an Editor of an cirtIiodo\ paper, 
when I wnte open articles, they are not objected to 

Q — Are they' admitted to public 'chools not Go%eniment 
but pnvate? 

A — In pnvatc «icliools the practice is begun recenth 

Q — ^j3o the untouchables go to the meetings 5 

A. — ^Ye«, and people do not object to it In Nagpur the un 
toucfiables sat on the sami. p’ltfonn as the Shankara- 
cbaiya, and made qieeches Here I di'^tnbutcd wath 
my own hands pnres to Bhaiigi winners in AtWelir 
sports 

Q one part of your statement, you say that it is felt 

that the Khaddar agitation is slightly oiertainted 
with the spirit of Pan Xslanusm \tliat did you mean ? 
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A. — I cannot think of the Kabol Anny to wm Swaraj. I 
believe after all that this qnestioa of Indian pohtics 
must be solved m India by Mahomedans and Hindus 
together 

Q — ^Do you think that the Khilafat agitation has tried to 
get outside influence to mvade us ? 

A — ’Mr Mahomad Ah said it in one or two cases If I am 
wrong I am subject to correction Kabul or Persia if 
thev invade India I would be the first person to con 
demn it 

Q — Is that the only thing ’ 

A — ^Yes the tendency is there to get outside influence and 
power to arbitrate in matters of Indian politics 

Q — ^No, I beg your pardon Khilafat station has got 
absolutely nothing to do with this In fact it has 
simply to defend the Islamic countnes against the 
aggression of the European powers, nothing else 

A —I stould be very happy if you give me an assurance 
from responsible leaders 

Q —I think it IS in the interest of the Asiatic races and m 
directly also for India 

A — I will accept your explanation and proclaim it 

Q — ^As regards Civil Disobedience, you say that Mass Civil 
Disobedience, the provinces are not ready for it, but 
Individual Civil Disobedience, there are mdividuals 
who can take it up Can you say roughly how many 
individuals there would be m your province who 
would say they are ready tor Civil Disobedience ^ 

A. — I think if there a a unaniimtv upon a subject matter of 
Civil Disobedience, you can bnng mto the field, I sup- 
pose a thousand, or two in this aty In the hquor 
campaign, 500 people broke the law and were actual- 
ly prosecuted 
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Q —And they would be ready to take up, even the extxenjp 
form of Individual Oxol J)isobedience ? 

A — This IS the matter with which we have really now com- 
menced. You must take it by stages It would 
be proper to say that it is a thing to be taught 

Q — ^How far these awl resisters, you think, would be pre- 
pared to go into jail — say (oc six months ? 

A — I do not think so far as imprisonment goes, any teach- 
ing IS wanted They are ready already 


A STATEMENT oF PERSONAL EXPLANATION • 

Since the publication of my statement of ewdence, submit- 
ted to the C 0 Enquiry Committee, 1 am being subjected 
to constant cntiasm in the press And the cnticism grew in 
volume and intensity since the announcement of my resigna- 
tion of office both as President of the Maharashtra Provin- 
cial Congress Committee and as a member of the ^^'orklng 
Committee of the Congress I have nothing to complain of 
m respect of these cntiosms as most of them were free from 
personal discourtesy and were more or less legitimate If my 
critics failed to understand my position comfJetely it was not 
their fault, as I have been more or less reticent myself, and 
content with the pubbcation of my statement and with 
the scrappy news supplied by the Assoaated Press Agency 
A few other criticisms were indeed insulting in a personal 
sense, and their bitterness was painful The Bombay ChrontcU, 
c g , was particularly unfair towards the Sfaharashtra 
party, and some of its wittiamis bordered even on the inde- 
cent But I had mode it a pcant throughout this period 
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never to rush into the^press even in self-detence I knew 
“the Chronicle was being wir^iuUed by persons who were 
hostile to me for a number of reasons, and my confidence, m 
the correctness of the position I had taken, helped my gene- 
ral dist^te for frequently troubhng my journalistic critics 
with letters addressed to them for publication in their columns. 
But the matenal of cnticism against me has now so much 
accumulated, and the controversy itself has reached such a 
sts^e that I feel called upon to give up my silence and offer 
an explanation of my real position in some detail 

It appears that my resignation has come upon some of my 
Inends and critics as a surprise I shall therefore briefly ex- 
plain what it was that caused my resignation , also what my 
resignation actually means and what it does ttol mean The 
A. P. Agency has wired a summary of my vernacular state- 
ment on this point* published in my paper the Kesart But 
it IS apparently not enough The position is this Ever 
since the formation of the Maharashtra Pronncial Congress 
Committee, I was trying to keep the office of its President 
.away from me, and the first president was my senior and res- 
pected fnend Mr C V Vaidya, M.A , ll n , the well known 
author and formerly Chief Justice of the Gwalior State, who 
was actually proposed by me In 1921 he resigned on the 
ground of ill health and I was elected in his place In May 
1922 I offered my resignation, as I had been by this time 
elected President of the Poona City Muiuapality, and the 
municipal work was bound to take a big shce out of my 
working hours But my resignation w-as not accepted , in 
fact a resolution was passed to the effect that m \^ew of cer- 
tain considerations (which I shall not mention as being some- 
what laudatory of me) I should be requested to reconsider 
my resignation This I acceded to only in order to reapro- 
ate the good waD of my committee and contmued in office. 
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By the middle of July, however, the C 0 Enquuy Com- 
mittee was on its way to Poona. The Committee had alread/ 
issued its questionaire, and it became knovsTi that I was- 
gomg to ask for certain modifications in the N C O pro- 
gramme The small hostile element m the Maharashtra 
Provincial Congress Committee regarded this as an opportune 
moment to air their grievance, that the post of the Cdmmi- 
tee s President was occupied by one who was not a whole- 
hogger, and that the supposed backwardness ofdhe Jlaha- 
rashtra in point of N C O activities was due to the ivant of 
faith m N C O. itself shared by me and a few 0/ my fnends, 

I was evidently to be made a scape-goat for the stenle over- 
entliusiasm of some of the fire eating N C 0 s in the Itfaha- 
rashtra Committee A cimcerted attempt was made by 
these to pul before the Enquto Committee, m stereotyped or 
even identical words the complaint that I was standing in 
their way to success and that they were, as it 'were helpless 
against my usurpation of office When the Committee 
actually amved in Poona a few of these people sought pn- 
t'ate interviews with some of the member^, and it was proba- 
bly decided between them that the President should ask. and 
he did ask me certain questions as to the irapropnety of 
Congress offices being held by persons who the President 
evndently meant to say, did not like m\-self entirely support 
all Congress resolutions in ei'cry detail or wanted to adiocate 
modifications in the N C O programme 
Now all this machination was really too much for roe I 
ot once pul m before the Committee o statement, quoting 
chapter and verse of the Provinaal Committee s procccd- 
iDgs, to show that the office of President was sticking to me 
and not I to the office I did tenaciously contend before the 
Committee that this question about office-bearers was being 
4 debated since the Berwrada meeting l but that never was any 
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lesolution moved, much less earned, m any meeting of the 
Working Committee or the A I. C C , by which voters were 
to be forbidden from electing as their office-bearers any men 
they liked, whether they regarded Congress resolutions as 
•specific mandates or not But apart from the constitutional 
aspect of it, the mere questions put to me, havmg in my 
opimon, come from a kind of local inspiration, and bearmg a 
sort of censorial aspect, I told the Committee on the spot 
that I would rather resign my office as President, if that 
should bnng comfort to any members of my Committee. 
The resignation of my office as a member of the Working 
-Committee naturally followed as a logical consequence If any 
thing. It was a higher executive office than that of the Presi- 
dent of the Provincial Congress Comroitee Having done what 
my self respect demanded I can now watch with interest 
the future disposal of the latter office, and can possibly bnng 
home to my opponents that the unwntten dictum, which 
they mahaously sought to apply to me, would be very nearly 
impossible of fulfilment so long as we are what we are, and the 
N C O programme is what it is In one way I feel thankful 
to those, who provoked my resignation, for unmuzzling me 
irom conventional restraint and enabling me to voice forth 
my opimons on the N C O programme with greater free- 
dom than I could do before 

Having related what led to my resignation, I shall now say 
what my resignation exactly means Some of my cntics have 
•read mto it my secession from the Congress But that is 
pure imagination I am not going to break away from the 
Congress on any account My resignation only means a 
protest against certam unnecessary questions put to me by 
the Chairman of the Enquiry Committee, on the suggestion, 
•as I believe, of certain members of the Maharashtra Provin- 
'Qal Congress Committee It also means that I am prepared 
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to git-e m> detractors m Matiarashtra a sportsmanlike oppor- 
tunity to prove, what I do not m>'5elt bclie\e. that e;en when 
I am so out o! their way, they can make the %anous boy- 
cotts more successful and the constructive programme at- 
tractive enough bj itself I miintatn that not mtlistanding 
in> open reservations in tlic acceptance of the present N C 0 
programme f and my fncntfe have worked wath as much 
zeal as anv one else in pushing forward the Congress propa- 
ganda and that Maharashtra has, taking all items together,. 
done as much as any other province Sly resignation is 
frankly a challenge to my detractore to do more if they think 
they can My resignation is leave, now deliberately taken by 
me, from my office to push fonvard my' personal views about 
the future programme of N C O wth greater freedom than 
I could otherwise enjoy But my resignation is not a prelude 
to any schism or split in the Congress itself I have a sort 
of premonition that some at least of the modifications I 
have been advocating in the N C 0 programme, will be 
eventually accepted by the Congress But even if ray ex- 
pectations arc not realised. I shall not leave the Congress 
but go on advocating my suggestions without acceptmg any 
office and as a member ol a mmonty The Independent of 
Allahabad has, I believe, administered in its columns a solemn 
warning to me that 1 should be held responsible if any split 
occurs in the Congress I may assure mv fnend that the 
warning is unnecessary. Z would rather effiice myself as a 
political worker than cause a split in the Congress, in the 
sense of secession and of forming or joining any organisation 
adverse to the Congress With the greatest jxvrt of the pre- 
sent constitution of the Congress I am quite satisfied, and if I 
ever despair of getting any Congress body to accept any 
, -views of mine, I shall simply regard that as a public judgment 
upon their merits for which betas * thorough democrat by 
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instinct, I could not possibly blame my opponents The 
people in India as m any other country will have political 
or;ganisations which they deserve 
^ow with regard to my attitude towards N C O it has been 
variously described as rebellion treachery pussilammity, 
convertion to moderation and so on But none of these 
epithets are I think deserved by me and my fctends who are 
advocating certain modifications in the N C 0 programme 
And I shall first briefly show how the charge of rebellion is 
easily answered I could be called a rebel if I were going to 
defy the general authority of the Congress But I have not 
so far done so nor am I thinking of doing so m future I 
shall always yield my willing allegiance to the Congress and 
to no other political organisation in the country, as entitled 
to speak for and ui the name of the people So long as the 
Congress will be governed by anything like the present de* 
mocratic constitution it wiU deserve to be called the sovereign 
political organisation m the country 1 have never been a 
member of any Moderate organisation or Peace and Progress 
Society or Amman Sabha Even when I was not attendmg 
the Convention — Congress from 1908 to 1915 I had not 
joined any other political organisation because I was ex 
pectmg that the old Congress would some day be revived as 
It eventually was in 1916 when I signed the creed and at- 
tended the Lucknow session I have spent most of mv life 
m remammg m a miuonty and if I have to remain m a 
minority mthin the Congress again for a few years I shall 
gladly do so as it is not a novel experience with me I may 
have to consider myself as now being in the same relation 
to the Congress under the regime of the orthodox N C 
as 1 formerly was imder the regime of the orthodox Moderates 
That IS all But in return I shall certainly claim to speak* 
on merits against any resofufions of tfie Congress I may tfis- 
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approve of because I shall therein be exerasing the most 
elementary nght of a member of a democratic national orga- 
nisation My conduct has not been that of a rebel, in that 
I hai e done nothing worse than advocating a change in the 
policy and the programme of (be Congress, even though the 
name and style of N C O may have to be Kept and conti- 
nued I have rot set up a standard of revolt , I have been 
perhaps behaving only as *ui unduly critical follower or ad- 
herent That IS all A ivnter in the Servant or the Chronicle 
has I am told desenbed me as dash/ess hesitant and calcu- 
lating Perhaps I am so but these certainly are not the 
qualities of which rebels are made One bad name should be 
quite enough to condemn me , and those who give me both, 
surely stultify themselves unknowingly The want of capa- 
city to become the most advanced leader m any movement is 
one thing and the capaty to lead a revolt against the move- 
nient is another Those who know me will be inclined to 
give me credit or discredit rather for the former than the 
latter possession 

The charge of treachery assumes that I bad given a certain 
pledge to my accusers by my speech, writing or conduct, 
which I have not only now broken but also broken m an nn- 
expected manner But what arc the facts of the case ? The 
pledge in tills case may be said (o relate to my adherence to 
the N C O movement Now while I do claim that, even 
in suggesting some very radical changes in the N C O pro- 
gramme, I have not given up my adherence to the fnnnfle 
or the sptTxt of the N C O moiement,. I challenge any one 
to prove that I had e%er held fortb mj'self as a bimd follower 
of Mahatma Gandhi, like some others who profess to sivear 
by him and who regard lum as endowed with pontifical in- 
fallibility It is well known that I was one of those who 
voted agamst the N C O resolution at the special Congress 
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at Calcutta And even for all the time aftenrards, I was 
lool^ed upon by my detractors as a sceptic or doubter, who 
had accepted the N C 0 resolution of the Congress under a 
sort of protest, for the time being and mainly in the interest 
of unity If there was an> understandmg in any direction 
it was in favour of the N C O programme itself being put m 
operation for a limited time, whereas the demand is now 
being made for the programme being kept unmodified and 
exactly as it is till ^Ial^atma Gandhi is released It is here 
and by those who make this demand that the pledge is being 
broken Movcoier, e\en those, who make the demand, 
know that the Constructnc programme by itself and alone 
IS not the original N C O programme as conceived by 
llahatma Gandhi or sanctioned by the Congress and preached 
nght up to Bardoii A defimte change is being now intro- 
duced by the spear point of Civil Disobedience being elimina- 
ted from the N C 0 movement under the pretext that 
sufficient technical preparation has not \ct been made for it 
But whatever that may be the charge of treachery cannot 
be levelled against one who had given no pledge to any one 
beyond giving the N C O programme a tnal ior a limited 
penod Here again it seems to be forgotten that I could 
not be simultaneously accused of tw'o contradictory charges. 
Some say I have been a luke-wann supporter of C O, 
from the beginning If that be so my valhdrawl of that 
support cannot be unexpected enough to be treacherous 
But, again I say I have done nothing that may clash 
with the true^spmt df H CO ul withdrawing my support 
from the triple boycott, which ivas mtended to remain 
in operation only for a certam penod The burden of proof 
lies on those who seek to prolong ' it The pursuit of 
the Constructive programme for ow» sake no one ob- 
jects to But one fails to understand bow that programme 
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by Itself MToulcI bnng Swanijva. or why the work in the 
L Councils must be nccessanly regarded as inconsistent 
with that programme Tlie boycotts of schools and courts 
have been tned and have faded and when their repeal 
Is demanded it la urged that the Working Committee at 
Bardol) and the A 1 C C at DelJn have practically given the 
go-bje to them Well, if that be so, why should any objec- 
tion be taken to the demand that the Congress itself should 
be asked, in its full session to formaUy remove the two boy- 
cotts at any rate, from the N C 0 programme ^ The Con- 
gress would be only making itself ridiculous by keeping them 
on record for an indefinite period, when every one now ad- 
mits that practically, nothing js being done in the country 
under that head and no one really thinks that anything can 
be done in that direction in the near future 
As regards the Legislative Councils, my cntics have gone 
the length of openly saying tliat I am trying to remove the 
boycott of Councils because I am hankonng after getting 
into the Couned mvseU. I could sec the rek\ance of the 
charge if it were true , and 1 would be prepared to formally 
sign a pledge tliat I shall never in my Ufe seek election to any 
council loAcr or higher, if that would end the controversy 
so far at least as I am concerend But I hale giving the dis- 
cussion of this question a personal turn, and 1 would appeal 
to my cntics that they too may show a more chantable maid 
in dealing with those who on pnnaple, refuse to waste the 
proportionate resistance, or the spirit of N C O which 
would be available through the unselfish work of determined 
opposition to Government xn Legislative Counals * 

I^astly, I Wish to point out that I am not now raising any 
new issue wluch I had not raised before, or taking up towards 
N C O any attitude which I had not taken up pre% lously. 

The unkindest charge against me is that I have declared my, 
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opposition to some of the items of N. C. O; only after Mahat- 
maji’s incarceration. But this charge I emphatically repu- 
diate. Mahatma Gandhi himself always knew and openly 
admitted, in his Young India as well as in public meetings, 
that I had never completely identified myself with all his 
views on N. C. O. I spoke and voted against the N. C. 0 . re- 
solution at Calcutta in September 1920. Though for myself 
I withdrew from the Legislative Council elections even on 
‘my way back from Calcutta, in the Congress Democratic 
Party's meeting at Bombay I pleaded, on principle, for liberty 
being given to Berar or C. P. friends in the matter of entering 
'the Council, because I thought they may get a majority in 
their Councils and prove themselves a great obstructive force- 
by working those bodies in true N. C. 0 . spirit. Speaking 
'On the Congress resolutions on the boycott of schools, I always 
laid more stress on its constructive side, and even incurred 
the displeasure of my fire*eating compatriots for doing so. 
There is not even a single person who can say that I ever 
spoke in favour of the boycott of law courts in the sense of 
•victimising the Pleader class. In my propagandistic tours 
before and after the Nagpur Congress I administered, wherever 
I went, a solemn warning that in boycotting pleaders they 
’were playing \vith fire and doing harm to public life. And 
I divulge no secret when I say that it was at my strenuous- 
•insistence, at the Nagpur Congress, that Mahatma Gandhi 
'agreed to include in the N. C. O. resolution a general clause,, 
appealing to every one in the country, of any class, grade or 
profession, to put for^^■ard his utmost contribution of sacrifice, 
-as pure self-sacrifice was alone the soul of the N.'C. O. move- 
•ment. The view I put before Mahatmaji was that the pleader 
'class ^vas being unnecessarily harassed and hunted out from 
public life by people who were themselves doing nothing, and 
'I ^vas entreating him to remove the specific odious raentio» 
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of the lawyers in the resolution to be drafted He would not 
consent to the deletion of that particular word but agreed as 
I have pointed out above to make the appeal for sacrifice 
otherwise universal In the Bezwada A I C C meeting I 
strenuously opposed the testnctions sought to be imposed 
upon office bearers in the matter of their election claiming 
that electors in Congress bodies should be free to elect what 
office-bearers they chose whether they earned out or not 
the resolutions of the Congress even applicable to their own 
case In the Bombay A I C C meeting I opposed the sug 
gestion about turning the National schools into mere Charkha 
schools and also opposed the resolution which put a ban upon 
self-defence in courts or outside physical or legal In the 
public meeting in Poona held on the first anniversary day of 
Lok Tilaks death and attended by ten thousand people 
■when Mahatma Gandhi referred to the supposed want of 
political faith in the ^^aha^ashtra 1 told him that the faith 
which Mahtmaji held for the moment was not the only 
kind of valid pobtical faith in the world that men like Ranade 
'Tilak and Gokhalc would not be what they were if they 
were without some nght land of pobtical faith and that 
Mahatmaji had himself to blame for the unsatisfactory 
pre^ess of N C 0 as he bad made himself responsible for 
-getting the Congress to Jay down an impracticable programme 
in -the name of N C O This was then but a rebuke fora re- 
buke but my point is that I bad openly proclaimed to the 
■face of Mahatmaji before ten thousand people within the 
first year of N C O my finn opmion that many of its items 
-were unworkable and fmpractlcable Again at the Ahme- 
dabad Congress those of us who were not satisfied with the N 
C O resolution had long discussions with ifahatmaji and 
it IS wdl known that many of us urged our strong objections 
do the ngid volunteers pledge etc At Bardob agam I openly 
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cxpressed my strong disapproral of his decision and action, 
and told him that he was puttmg back the hands of the- 
clock, to which he rephed saying “Yes, I know I am domg it, 
but have '^got to do it ” My article in the Mahratta on the 
* Bardoh aSair ' which was very strong, was wntten before 
Mahatmaji s arrest and was carefully read and noticed by 
him m the Young India 1 state all this only to prove that 
I had never from the very begining, given my blmd adherence 
to Mahatmaji m the N C O programme, and though I admit 
that he is one of the very few persons whom I sincerely res- 
pect for phenomenal self sacrifice and courage of conviction, 
I have always exercised and freely exercised, my nght to 
oppose him and his programme whenever and wherver I 
thought I could not honestly agree with him I say all this, 
however only m self-defence and without any egotism, as 
1 know that I am too insignifi«nt even to be men 
tioned in the same breath with Mahatmaji If I have 
done wrong in respect of N C 0 I have done so all along 
and db tnttto I am not turning a somersault or taking 
■up a suddenly inconsistent attitude The mild and gemal 
fire of Young India v’as continuously directed agamst the 
Maharashtra throughout the last two years, for the simple 
reason that Mahatmaji knew that some people m Maha- 
rashtra and I myself among them could not be brought 
m a hne ivith himself m point of faith m the present N C 
O programme 

Lastly I would deal with the charge that I am domg all 
this through a craven fear of the jail I confess it would be 
extremely indehcate for me to say anything even m self 
defence, on this pomt But the crude mentality of the accu- 
ser unfortunately leaves me no choice To many of my 
accusers I ^YOuld sunply pomt out that they should first earn 
the necessary qualification themselves by gomg to jaU 
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charging others with a desire to save their skin They have 
yet to get the hallmark o! jail life on their body which I 
have at least once received And franklj speaking, as a 
writer in the Bombay ChrontcU itself pointed out at the tune 
of the liquor shop picketing campaign in Poona, it is not my 
fault that I was not sent to jail When I signed the mam* 
festo at Bombay along with 30 or 40 others after the comic* 
tion of the Ah Brothers, did ] not expect to be js-osecuted ? As 
soon as an order was issued under Sec 144 in Poona against 
picketting I deliberately broke the order twice, and I was 
not sent to jail only bemuse tlie authontics were pleased to 
be content with the general policy of fines And lastly I ma) 
say that I have been the dedared editor and publisher of not 
one but two Nationahst paper* which were the mouthpieces 
of Lok Tilak himself, for a iarge number of >ears and during 
the most stormy limes that ever passed over India , ind «arc* 
ly the most penerse of my critics could not honestly «ay 
that I never expected all tius lime to be prosecuted and ^ent 
to jail It rcallj pains me to ha\c to say all tlus about mj* 
self I am after all a small weak man with no pretensions to 
distinction, and men critics will admit that I am not 
gi\cn to bluster and briggadoao But 1 too can hit out 
where ittackcd And I may saj to «omc of mj cntics that 
when the Congress deades to launcli general Civil Disobedience 
they wdl find me in m) proper place before manj others who 
ha\e been counselling the w-itlidrawl from CimI Disolx'dicncc 
on the lame pretext that Khaddar lias not been sufficiently 
wo\en or worn or that Molcncc maj ensue in any distant 
part of India The ficc of the N C. O mmement has been 
fundamcntallj changed bj those who ha\c gnen up the 
idea of C D If that be n^ardod os necessarj let us all 
accept the situation frankly and wiUiout any fear of what 
may be said about it But there is no wisdom in pretending 
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-that the present programme o£ N. C O can be <»med on, 
as it IS, mdefimtely or even tiD Mahatmaji returns to us And 
the pretence becomes only aggravated by the recklesss or 
wicked cnticism of those who honestly demand modifications 
in the programme I am absolutely sure that the pubhca- 
tion of the whole body of evidence before C D Enquiry Com- 
imttee, oral as well as wntten, will bear me out in most of the 
modifications I have demanded I do not say this m malice 
or in a spint of disparagement of anybody But I claim 
-that I too ought not to be charged with mahciousand un- 
founded allegations 

KELKAR ON THE C D E REPORT 
lecture in BOMBAY 

At a pubhc meeting held on Wednesday last in the open 
grounds of the Gandharva Vidyalaya attended by over three 
thousand people, Mr N C Kelkar, dehvered an address on 
the question of the Civil Disobedience Committee's report. 
Mr Kclkat commenced with fiercely denounang his calum- 
niators some of whom had gone the length of insmuating that 
he was in the matter of his present propaganda, acting in 
concert mth certain very high offiaals That, Mr Kelkar 
said, was a wlute he He had opposed some of the measures 
of Non-co-operation as impracticable, even from the very 
bi^nning The mam programme he had adopted for a tune# 
specified by Mahatma Gandhi himself, out of loj’alty to the 
ingress But it was, he thought, his duty to demand 
changes when the non political prt^ramme of so-called con- 
struction threatened to be eternal, or at least till Mahatmaji's 
return from the jail Mahatmaji himself, however, he con- 
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tended, would not lake this land of slave mentality He 
wuld like poeple m bis absence to think out changes m the 
programme of practical politics And men lai.e Hakimji and 
Panditji who are nghtly called Mahatmaji's nght and left 
hands, had suggested entry mto the Councils and confirma- 
tion of the suspension of boycott of schools and courts, only 
after entenng into mahatmaji s own real spirit in the matter. 
After explaining m detail how his own suggestions, made 
m his ivntten statement before the C D Enqunj Committee, 
were justified and granted m the recommendations of the 
Committee’s report, Mr Kelkar proceeded to aigue the ques- 
tion of the entry mto the Couneds Tins, he said, was not 
inconsistent with, but would only give point to and heighten 
the importance of. botli the immediate, Constmclive progia* 
mme and the Civil Disobedience when it would come in due 
course Tlic L Council was like the lever and the brake 
combined, of the focomotnc maclunery in the railway engine 
or the powerhouse of administration and the only effeclne 
way of stopping or controlling this wrong going machine is to 
capture that lever and not tijing to pull out a screw here 
and a screw there of the different wheels or cranks, or to 
jump out and bolt away In conclusion Mr Kelkar remind 
ed the audience that he and the men of lus party were pre- 
pared to gne any proof that may be demanded of the sin- 
centy and disinterestedness of their ad\ice about the Council- 
entry by going to the length of resigning for ever them own 
chance to get into the Canals. He would be nght glad if 
some of the extreme and whole-hogging Non<o-operators 
would themselves enter the Councils and capture them, if they 
thought they were the only persons in tlus world who were 
safe and absolutely above temptations offered by wily oQiaals 
Mr Kclkar's lecture was throughout punctuated by cheers 
<md sympathetic echoes Mr. Patel wound up by anpha- 
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sisxng the fact that the old programme was profe^ed a one- 
year programme, and that changes were nghtly suggested by 
the C D E Committee. 


MR KELKAR S SPEECH AT THE A I C C * 

Mr N C Kelkar made a speech to the follosving effect in 
the Calcutta meeting of the All — ^India Congress Committee 
He said that at that stage he did not wish to add to the 
volume of discussion on the subject But he would open 
his lips only to clear up one or two points from the point of 
view of JIaharashtra But when he said Maliarashtra he 
would give them one necessary caution He did not wish 
to sail under false colours, or to assume any unreal or unde- 
served representative character A journalistic fnend cf his 
bad observed that Maharashtra was at present a newspaper 
entity He would go further and saj, if it pleased his fnend, 
that Maharashtra was a mere human entity, for that would 

Old e\ en the sort of representative character which a news- 
paper possesses They might take what he would say as merdy 
his own and attach any value to it or not as they liked His 
work of speaking about Maharashtra had been made easy by 
speaker after sp>eaker coming forward to declare that the 
attitude of Malmashtra in the present controN ersy had been 
sincere, frank and courageous He gratefully thanked these 
gentlemen for the compliment they bad thus given. But 
he could not take it as an unimxed compliment. He could 
take it only with some mental reservation For this very 
attitude of the Maharashtra was at one time characterised as 
a rdiellion But fortunately Maharashtra was now in good 
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company and the artillery of abuse may now be tamed to- 
wards upper India There was another reason wh} we 
would take the compliment with some reservation, for it 
conveyed by contrast a sinister suggestion that while the 
Maharashtrians had been sincere and frank, some others had 
been its opposite He would however point out that those, 
of whom that was suggested and the Maharashtrians were 
indissolubly bound together Together they opposed the 
boycott of Counals in 1920. together they accepted the man- 
date of the the Congitsss and worked the N C 0 programme 
one year in good faith . tcgelher they treated the movement 
as a national stnke for a limited penod of time and now tliat 
it was time to think of suitable changes in the programme 
they were asking for them together There may be a slight 
difference in the phraseology as regards the work m the Coun 
oils, hut both of them were in the same boat and the speaker 
solemnly dedired that they irould stand or fall together 
He did not take the bait ol the oimpliment if it was meant 
to divide them 

But while the charge of rebdlion had disappeared another 
had taken its place vu , the charge of sinfulness and it be- 
came all the more temble as it came from no less a personage 
than Shn ShankarachSrya It had been alleged that while the 
Maharashtrians had onginally accepted the essentially spiritual 
character of the N C O programme they were now denjiag 
It that character Mr Kelkar protested that, that was not 
the case. He asserted that Maharashtra had accepted the 
N. C O movement as mainly a political movanent The 
iuovement had certainly a spiritual side or aspect to it. But 
it was not nght to say that it was a wholly spiritual mos-e- 
inent A reference to the preamble, the mam body and the 
•consequential clauses of the N C O resolutions would show 
them that the movement was meant to be essentially polih- 
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cal , Its spintnal character was given to it by the recommen- 
dation that every Congressman should put in his utmost 
contnbution of self sacrifice towards the movement, as self- 
sacrifice was essential to its success It was unselfishness, 
therefore, in the movement that made it spintual But 
what political movement was there which for its success did 
not depend upon unselfish work and what political movement 
therefore was not spintual, so far as it contained real unsel- 
fishness in Its workers > Unselfishness was essential to poh- 
tics but It was not and never could be pohtics itself He 
would make his meaning clear by giving a few illustrations 
They all used appetisers at the dinner table but appetisers 
could not be the dinner itself Mineral waters cured diseases 
but they could not take the place of liquids which were 
necessary to dissolve and digest the food Lining to a broad 
cloth was another illustration Every broad cloth dress 
must have its lining but the Iming could not be the dress 
Itself If the Iming was coarse that is to say, if a politician 
was an unscrupulous scoundrel he must feci uncomfortable 
If on the other band the lining wzs smooth, that is to say if 
the pohtician was nghteous he might have comfort in addi- 
tion to success Similarly, the N C 0 movement was 
mamly a political movement though it would certainly be 
better for all the righteousness it may contain 
As regards the pros and cons of Counal-entiy, Mr Kelkar 
said, he would not labour that pomt because its discussion 
would only add to tediousness To the mtellectual objector 
of Council, he would say that he for one was content to take 
the value of Council work at its most modest valuation and 
could any one deny that work in the Councils was by no 
means inconsistent with either the Constructive Programme 
or the programme of Civil Disobedience ’ Would not Khad- 
dar only gam by mtroduction in the Council Halls ? Would 
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not the civil disobedience of a Councillor oolv heighten its. 
political eflect ? As for the emotional objector hovi-ever it 
was impossible to argue with him He respected righteous 
emotion but emotion lost its claim to respect if it indulged 
in Billingsgate phraseology One speaj»er had given the 
impression that Council work would be as bad as runmng 
soilage water back into the Jatcben , accepting the metaphcs’ 
Mr Kelkar would onl^ that he would not let the water 
into the kitchen but certainly u<e it for gro%\ing fruit in the 
kitclien garden of the CoiinaJs and if a council could not be 
used as a useful kitchen gardiai it could at any rate be turned 
into a bear garden where confusion wtiuJd nagn supreme He 
could tlunk of even a worse name for the CounoJs But did 
not Ramknshna Paramaliansa of Bengal sa> that the role of 
the true public ivorkcr was the role of a scai enger w ho would 
Jiave to sweep the W C of the ignorant and the lowlj with 
the knotted hair of his head ? But they might just «cc the 
unreasonableness of such bad efulhets A question was put 
to him as to what attitude he would keep if he entered the 
Councils Jfr Kelkar replied saying that as a member of 
the Working Committee who was rcsjwnsible for the resolu 
tion before the hou<e he would declare m favour of carrying 
out the mandate of Uic Congress whatever it was at the 
end of 1923 
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THE CONGRESS AND AFTER * 

'Sadder and Wiser’ — these two words have always gone 
together But sadness may sometimes go also wth jubila- 
tion. Has not the poet said "Our smcerest laughter with 
some pain is {mught ? “Rie whole-Kc^ging N.C Os 
have gone back from the Congress with a sense of tnumph, 
but, I believe, with a sense of sadn^s as well It ought to 
be so with, at any rate, the more sensible among them And 
this sadness must arise from a number of causes In the 
first place, as I have hinted above, tnumph itself, hke any 
other sweet thing leaves an ultimate or resulting bitter 
taste in the mouth Further, those who won at Gya on the 
strength of a mere numencal majonty had, it was somehow 
evident, not heart enough to enjoy their victory Perhaps 
they thought, os M Gandhi himself declared after Bardob, 
that a numencal majonty of unthinking followers is an 
encumbrance and not a hdp 

Mr Rajagopalachanar at an> rate, must ha\e reahsed 
tius when, dunng the discussion m the open session, on the 
resolution on future debts, he was himself inclined to with- 
draw or to suitably amend the resolution if the House would 
allow him to do so But the House refused to take the hint. 
It was a packed house , and a packed house, like the one at 
Gya, alw’ays likes to go one step further than its favorunte 
leader How should the momentum of accumulation go in 
vam ? The House thought Air R-ijagopalachanar could not 
become sensible except at the cost of seeming to be weak. And 
why should he expose himself to Uiat humiliation when they 
were, m a large majonty, ready to do whatev er was necessary 
to be done or would even pass m the name of M. Gandhi ? 
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Tben a^ma, tlie victory th^ won at Gya was a Pyrrhic 
victory. It cost them more than what they gained by it. 
At best they gamed the aOirmatron, m an accentuated form, 
of the N C O resolution of 1920 But they lost the won 
derful umty in the nation which prevailed for about two 
years smce then as the result of an understanding among 
the opposing parties 

That umty is now shattered by the resolutions of the 
Gya Congress \\'ant of unity is a great handicap upon 
any National »orX , and the whde-hegger N C 0 leaders 
will realise the difference between the past and the present 
when they set about the s^f imposed work of collecting 
men and money upto a defimte number by the end of March 
ne'vt Tliey will find that the spmt of those who returned 
from Gya 1^ entirely different from the spmt of those who 
returned from Calcutta in 1920, under almost similar or* 
cumstances The ranks of N C Os have not been tna- 
tenally strengthened since then In 1930 Mr Bipin Cliandra 
Pals amendment to M Gandhis N C O resolution vas 
defeated by iCt to 135 votes in the Subjects Committee. 
What may be regarded as a corresponding test amend- 
ment in the Gj'a Congress of J922 was that moved by Jfr. 
Shnnivas Aijengar and this was defeated in the Subject* 
Committee bj iSr against 107 votes 

There is no doubt a difference in the proportion of the 
figures on cither side for the two years But it can be ex- 
plained by the packed nature of the present Subjects Com- 
mittoe which is the new All India Congress Committee 
Many who were present at the Calcutta Session m 1920, 
have, during the last two years, pncticallj retired from 
Congress affairs whether they may technically still be Con- 
gressmen or not. We may ate many' of our Bengali fnendt 
like Mr B Chakravarti and lus group, ilr. Baptista. Mr.- 
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Jmnah, Mr Khaparde, as instances in point We may- 
give some other figures from the same pomt of view, but 
with a more convincing meaning In 1920 the votes in the 
whole House on M Gandhi’s resolution were 1852 as against 
908 on Mr. Pal's amendment This year the votes on a 
similar test amendment as against the official N C 0 pro- 
position were as 890 to 1740 

It ivill thus be evident that the proportion of 1 to 2 has 
been kept up notwithstanding the contmuous N C O agi- 
tation and propaganda during the last two years This 
would certainly not have been the case if the nation had 
entirely approved of the orthodox N C O programme An 
independent testimony is also afforded if we consider the 
gams and losses of notable individual Congressmen on either 
Side Men like Chakravarli, Pal, Khaparde, Baptista, Jm- 
nah, Hassan Imam, Bhurgn who have not joined the (in- 
gress smce then, have of course remamed where they were 
Not one single individual out of these has been converted 
to the N C. 0 programme 

As for men who have remamed m the Congress, those 
exactly who stood to oppose the N C 0 programme m 
1920, ivill be found to have voted against Mr Rajagopala- 
chanar’s resolution m the present Congress With the 
exception of Mr T. Prakasam and Kastunranga Aiyengar, 
those that signed Mr Pal's amendment at Calcutta have 
all declared themselves at the Gya Congress m favour of 
contestmg elections Between Mr Kastunranga Aiyengar 
and Mr Prakasam however they make not two whole-hog- 
gers but only one and one-half, if we take mto account the 
C D Enquiry Committee’s report Messrs Das, Kelkar, 
Jayakar, Satyamurti, Shamlal Nehru, Rangaswaroi Aiyen- 
gar, Moonje, Anye, Gokhale, stand to-day practically where 
■they were m 1920 On the other hand we have stalwarts 
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like Hakim Ajmal Kbao and Pandit JlotiJa] Nehni in favour 
of the Councils to-day though they voted against them two 
years ago 

The Svarnjya of Madras *iays. On the whole we cannot 
feel that the prospects of the national cause hai’e improv'cd 
by this division But these are obviously crocodile tears 
At any rate the wisdom has dawned rather too late upon 
the part) represented bv IJie Sinarajya This chastening 
of the spint would ha\e been appreciated and would also 
have served a better cause it it had been aiailible at Gya 
It would not only ha\e saved a split but also saved the ex 
treme wing of N C 0 s from tlie unenviable position m 
which they find themselves after tlic split But quite a 
different <spmt prcv-ailcd at Gj-a Tliere their one object 
was to dnvc things to extremes And in doing so eves 
Mr Kajagopalaclianar ahowed himself to stultify him 
self by turning down his own recommendations and con 
elusions in the frentted efforts to turn down the whole report 
of the C D E Committee In I Committees report 
Mr Rajagoivalaclianar favoured the suspension of the edu 
catvonal bojeott at Gj'a lie favoured the continuation or 
maintenance of the boycott He cannot escape the alter 
native charges of provang too weak on the C D E Com 
mittce or too weak in the liands of his compatiots in the 
Subjects Committee The stultification was too barefaced 
to be tolerated except behind the brazen mask of a numerical 
ma/onty 

But we do not like to waste tune m disaissing what hap- 
pened at Gj’a It would be more profitable to consider 
what ‘hould be done now that a split I as occurred Tlie 
majonty can go their own way voOi the central Congress 
organisation in their liand. And in ffus cCTinection we 
may as vecll state our frank <^>mion tlat even in «ubordi- 
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Hate Congress organisations it is but faif that the represen- 
tatives of this majonty should be allowed, by those of the 
imnonty, quite in a sporting spirit, to hold the executi\e 
offices The prochange party, we know, is not so weak or 
unrepresentative as not to be able to hold its own m any 
Provincial or District Committees But a voluntary sur- 
render by them of all the executive offices is reqiured by 
every consideration whether practical or doctrinaire 

The business of the Congress must go on, and the repre 
sentatives of the majonty are entitled to say that they 
should have a chance The minority, moreover ha\ e 
other thmgs to attend to The majonty resolution makes 
It an uphill task for the mmonty to go into the country 
and preach their pnnaples For a time they must be pre- 
pared to face ridicule, cnticism and opposition m all its 
forms mth a determination so well and so boldly expressed 
by Mr C R Das in his concluding speech at the Congress 
session that they shall eventually bring the majonty m the 
Congress to their side at the end of the year Fre^ from 
the shackles of office and responsible only to themselves, 
the prochange party can and should now devote the whole 
of its energy and resources to a propaganda of their princi- 
ples, m which though the Council entry may well take the 
front rank, a few other things like the Swadeshi, Boycott, 
and constructive National Education may also be properly 
included The Gya Congress has passed no doubt a deasive 
resolution agamst the Council entry or even the contestmg 
of elections But the real verdict will be this year given at 
ihe polls 

The voter himself is the pivot of the whole situation 
II he deades for himself that he shall waste his vote by keep- 
ing it to himsdi, and allow the seat reserved for his consti- 
■tuency, not only to be occupied but used for playmg the 
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THE NEW PARTY • 

A pchhai} party uithin the Congress, called 'the- 
Congress-Khilafat-Swarajya part5r' vas formed at Gya, 
and its manifesto will be published within the next few 
weeks I do not doubt for a moment that pro-change Con- 
gressmen in every province will join the ranks of the party 
without any loss of time and strengthen the hands of Messrs 
Das Nehru and Ajmal Khan m pushing foiward the pro- 
change programme. It wiU be a wonder if after the pro- 
longed operation in the vanous dismtegratmg forces in the 
ranks of the N C 0 party the new formation is not readily 
availed of as a rallying centre 

The fact that even after the apparent spht at Gya a new 
party has been formed within the Congress, and not outside 
It, has been a puzzle to many people But the puzzle can be 
easily explained In the first place, the new party has still 
some points of contact left with the Congress , and secondly, 
as Mr Das observed at Gya, though the new party may ^ 
stooping to accept the place of a minonty it stoops only 
in the hope of eventually conquering the majority and the 
Congress along with it Personally I think the country 
cannot do without some national body hke the Congress, 
subject of course to certain modificabons m its present con- 
stitution and methods and I refuse to be dnven out of it, 
because I want to see the Congress become growingly strong, 
if also growingly sound in its pohtical policy and its practical 
programme 

I hear in my ear the mocking voice of the cynic who can 
see nothing but disaster for the Congress in the near future.. 
But an optimist am I bom, and an optimist do I hope to re- 
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main, in spite of certain obvious tendencies towards the fuJ* 
filment of the nusantlirojac propheej I kncni manj jvoplc 
will be inclined to pit}* me when I maintain that I can rtiH 
find points of contact bclwocij me 'and the Congrc<« — ei cn 
the present Congress Mj rcplj is that c\cn now I «^me- 
how fed that I haic more m common with an a'^wiation 
whidi It least pretends and m fict docs possess to a certain 
extent i representative capacit} If I cannot gel a mv 
jont} in the Congress it ina\ l»e m> own fault, or thejiresent 
weakness of the impopnlir cause for wJirch I ‘•taml Hut 
It certain)} is not the fault of the con<litulion 
Last week 1 called the Congress at Gji a parked house 
I used the word packed onI> in the ordinary sense of I'eing 
sorted or arranged dovh or according to a particular pc licy 
1 had no intention to suggest an> fnudulenl pnciirc TJie 
Chromed lus taken objection to tins dcscnplion of (he Con 
gross bod>, but it ought to know (hat nowhere ht'c the 
elections been made on the pnnci|4c of proj'ortioml repre 
scnlition Mr Das has oikhIj complained tlual man> men 
could not get elected becauv: tJic> wne absent in the jailt 
And further, it is notoriou*; tint a number of prominent 
Congressmen wlio would ordmanlv I>c elccfe<I delegates 
bid kept Ihcmsehi’S aloof from elections and Congresa 
affairs gcncralh, out of dj«igust for tli»' mctlod* of intoler 
ance followed bj th- N C O upstarts Mj do«cn}ti‘n 
of the Congress iKidj as a packed Ikju e is not llicrrfore nc* 
cc‘-<ian]} inconsistent wath mj ab>ctit to the general deni wra 
lie character of the Congres* 

TJie Liberal I edcralinn and simitar other i rg3iiiKiUi:>ns 
ccrtainlj coatain a number of inlurtnmis and accurate 
students of politics, a number of men wath a broad cnitlook 
CD life and a cold sision and also a number of patriotic 
workers. But in a waj tlicy pat thanwlm out of octirt 
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by basing their formation upon no sort of a representative 
constitution Of course, whether we are withm or without 
a representative body the voictf ^of wisdom, that we 
could command, will never fail to make itself heard But 
in presuming to speak only for ourselves we forfeit certain 
1. fundamentals which are essential to be observed in dealing 
■with the kind of government we have got to 

Further if there is a mixture jn the present Congress of 
‘‘unthinking idol worshippers are not other groups, who 
profess to think and act politically, beset with men who are 
also unthinking idol worshippers in their own way ^ With 
this difference, moreover that m one case the worshipped 
idol IS that of some heartless European bureaucrat of whom 
It would be blashphemy to say that he loves India in the 
other case the worshipped idol is at least that of a selfless 
patriot «iamt hke Mahatma Gandhi whose one aim is to 
win complete Swarajya for this country I think the new 
'part\ has certainly been well advised m farming itself 
into a Congress fariy and m resisting the temptation to 
permanently cut off its moonngs from the NationaliCongress 
With this preface I shall now turn to offer certam 
suggestions with regard to the details of the new party 
formation And first wth regard to its name, I thmk the 
name now chosen is rather too lengthy and complicated It 
may he asked what is m a name Bet there is at least this 
m a name that it serves as a catchword, and like every 
telling catchword, it mu'^t be handy, crisp and significant. 
Brevity is the soul not only of wit, but also of effect The 
present name * Congress-Khilafat-Swarajya party ’ is too 
big to be of any use for common parlance At any rate 
it may be once for all abbreviated so that the current name 
of the party may remain as C K Sw’arajj’a party, or prefer- 
ably also simply ‘ Swara)ya party’ vnth the letters C, K al- 
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n’aj’S talvcn for grantrd and peacefully interned m the cm- 
bossod embroider} of tlie party s offiaal Matjonrrj And 
this not without a m'^on T!>c insistence on the obtrusion 
bj the words Cons^rcss and Khilafat only serves a need 
w Inch docs not really ansc in the present case Tiierc never 
was nor is there now anj question of the Congress md the 
Khilafit not going together or not being mfluencosl 1} each 
other Both however ore only hinrlmaids to Swmjvn, 
and it s}ioiilJ be rnongh il we ki'qv onlj the wonl Swmjja 
m the fore-front 

But if that be regarded os too s ague a di'scnj tion I 
would even prefer the pointed sol nqoct of the Counal 
party I know that CouncU-entrj is not Die onlj j hnl m 
the new parly s phtform but it is it on) nle 1 pulhciuitJ) 
distinctive propert) or chonelenstic of the part) for the 
time being Our opponents mi\ perhaps agree with me 
in this matter for thst name would supplj tlicm with just 
the handle thej nquire for tunnng the whfle hose of tlielr 
cntiasm or nhadc upon us. But I possess sjjorting 
spmt rnoiJph to give them that adviutige 1 or wliatrvct 
our other pnnaplcs mav le, our demand for Coiincil-entiy 
is jnst the point that really hapjKHS to dLstinguidi us at tWs 
mcmrflt from other Congressmen And our eim<‘<tness 
and insistence upon tie pnnciplr of Council-entrj £Y>uhl 
easily <wnllow isid digest all tlicir cntici m and n<hc»iJe 
We should no mote be ashamed of the new part) being 
called th* Council part) tlian * rtascnalle human Isring 
of tlie facetious descnption cf man as a cooling mima) 

•A party is a body rf mm united for promoting by thnr 
joint endeavours the rational intent ujion some particular 
pnnaplc in which they are all agreed —so runs Burkes 
claasu^ definition of part) )n his I’rwMl BMContenfr ' 

Kow Is It not clear with ndirmce to lie new party that 
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-Omncd-entry is the one principle upon which the ladies 
«nd gentlemen, constituting that party, are agreed more 
-than any other for the tune being ^ It is useless to pretend 
that the spht m the Congress has not been due more to 
the question of Councils than to any other question If 
Messrs Nehru, Patel and Ajmal Khan had not reported m 
favour of Council— entry, and had not Mr Das also taken 
up that position, though of course independently the other 
recommendations of the C D E Committee would have 
easilj passed muster, as may be guessed by Mr Rajagopala- 
chanar agreeing with the rest and helping the cause of 
unanimity If there was no question of Coimal entry the 
dead horse of the boycott of schools and courts would not 
have been whipped as it was done at Gya Even the boy 
cott c{ goods, ss passed by the Subjects Committee, 

might ha\e been accepted by the no-change partj, and the 
mahe-beheve resolution of the preparation for Civil Disobe* 
dicncc would not ha^e been thought of In short it is on 
the question of Counal-cntry that the spht has come and 
Counal-entry may therefore very fittingly serve as the motto 
or design on the new party s escutcheon 

\t the same tunc it must be made clear that though 
Council-entry may be wnt large on the fore-front of the 
party’s pre^ramme, that by no means exhausts all tlie pnn 
aples for which the new party will stand, and in respect of 
wluch it difiem from the present majority m the Congress. 
Tlie partj manifesto must therefore indicate the positions 
whicli it takes on some other matters as well I will briefly 
enumerate some of them Thus the principle of Civil Dis- 
obedience is bj no means the cxclusise monopolj of the 
whole-hiding N C. Os On the contrary the new party 
not onlj daims Civil Disobedience as a distnictive planL m 
Its platform, but it does not accept the multitudmous and 
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unnecessary restnctions which have been put upon the prac 
tice of that principle in the name of preparation The ma 
Jontv of the new party, I thmh, favours spontaneous and 
local Civil Disobedience without anj other preparation than 
that of promise of peaceful bdiawotir by volunteers when 
on the particular duty I f<w one am not prepared to accept 
the Ahmedabad pledge, and had expressed to Mahitmap 
my disagreement with him while the pledge was being formed 
at Ahmedabad 

The party again stands lor tlie advocacy of a discnnmiat 
ing boycott of Bntisli goods though at the same tune it 
would cheerfiillv push on the gcnenl cause of Swadeshism 
and the cause of Khaddar m particular Tlic new party 
will, I believe concern itself with teroperincf* even to the 
extent of pichetuig the liquor shops The advocaev of the 
constructive side of National Lducation will be a iironounood 
item lu the new part> s prognnnnt and as for the destruc- 
tive side of it VIZ , the boj'cott of scliools and colleges a 
large majority of the party will accept the suspension of the 
boj’cott as recommended hy the C D E Committee and 
oppose the maintenance of the boycott as passed b\ the 
Congress As for foreign propaganda the new partj to a 
man will I think, support it and it will have tius activity 
in common with the Home Kule Leagues and Svvarajp 
Sabhas which have remauved in suspended animation for 
the last two years 

The new party will I think, wliole-licartcdiv favuuf the 
formation of labour unions and peasant unions And while 
the formation of co-operativi? soaeties maj represent Its 
constructive activity, its destructive activity maj, it occa- 
sion demands it, be represented by the advocacy of labour 
stnkes for a just cause and the non pajment of unjust taxes 
or cesses by peasants, not ceccsearfly fn the big name of 
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. Swarajya, but as a legitimate measure of resistance to un> 
lawful acts ol lawful authonty The new party will cer- 
tainly stand by the depressed classes and the untouchables 
and though it may not approve of the unnecessary stigma- 
tisation of the whole Hmdu rebgion as calculated to alienate 
the sympathies ot the orthodox section of the society it will 
take all practical steps to remove untouchability and help 
the uplift of the depressed classes The acceptance by the 
new party of the broad prmaple of Hindu Moslem umty 
goes of course without saying The party should, m my 
spmion, do what the Congress has not yet done viz , forming 
a scheme of voluntarv concessions and sacrifices on either 
side, so that Hindu Moslem unity may be practically de- 
veloped m a synthetic manner by village after village and 
town after toum coming forward to «ign and accept the 
scheme and eiimmate all Hindu Moslem quarrels within the 
local umt 

The question of Brahmins us non Brahmins does not 
anse equallv >n all the Indian provinces and the new party 
may therefore not feel called upon to make any pronounce- 
ment upon it except advising the Brahmins in a fncndly 
spirit to make up their quarrels with non Brahmins by 
all the noble sacnfice that the situation may demand 
And lastly taking together local sellgoieming bodies and 
the legislate e councils the new party should unhesitatingly 
advocate and bring about the capture of both the«e bj men 
of stern indep<*nde it national spint who may even go to the 
length of signing a hirmal pledge that they will accept no 
office ill the Government but will cast their vote against 
Government in every case in which opposition and resistance 
to the will of the bureaucracy will give further evidence 
a '? <?/ iJte people te hot Sivsrsjys as speed!' 

as possible This, in short, is my view of the pnnopks 

13 
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on which the new party may claim to be based. There are 
other matters also deserving xonsidetation, but I must 
postpone them for another article. ’ 


' SUGGESTIONS FOR THE NEW PARTY.* • 

The constitution of the New Party and its manifesto, wilJ 
I think, be discussed svitbin the next week or two, when 
^essri Das and Nehru vnU viat Bombay and take counsel 
wth their associates in the New Party. I woold/therefore, 
lifce to offer a few observations on both these topics. 

^ I expressed my views last week on the question of a name 
for the New Party. The more 1 think about it, -the more 
do I fed convinced that its present name, vi*. 'Congress- 
Khila/at-Swarajj’a Party' is simply unworkable. The ' Swa- 
rajya Party * is perhaps too vague a title, but it has not 
so far been appropriated by any political group in the 
chantry, and by being the first to use that name for the 
New Party, wc shall be foifiDing the maxim "possession 
is* nine points in Law.” Personally I would like, 'as T said 
last week, to give to the party the honest and significant 
appellation of the 'Council Party*. But I would like to 
know what the others think of it. 

'As for a constitution for the New Party, I would really 
have no constitution as such, — and for several reasons. I 
do not think that the New Party will have or even need 
bWe an existence prolonged over a large number of j-cars. 
I^radoxical as it may seem, I do not wish a long life to the 
party, for the simple reason tliat it must do or die within a 
brief space of time. Of course [ wi^ the New Party pros. 
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■perity, if not long^ life, but I want that prospenty to <:onio 
as quickly as possible; , » 

The tnennial Council elections will take place within the 
current y^ar, and if we do not Succeed in convmcing and 
fallying the people of the dotintry m favour of a pohtical 
fight in the Councils, the New Party may as well shut up its 
shop and think of something else to do Dunng the next 
three years the Council issue will have lost all its attraction, 
and it would not be wdrth while to continue the agitation 
only with a view to win any bye-elections. I do not see, 
therefore, wby we should bother our heads with making 
provision for the New Party wnth a big name, and a big 
constitution, as if we are going to lay the foundation of 3 
permanent structure of pobbcal organisation, which may 
claim to be a nval Of the National Congress or the ‘Sbastn-^ 
Besant* group of moderate hberals. ' 

)lf we call cut party, the Council Patty, our aims, objects, 
dnd methods for the tune being will be perfectly well un« 
derstood by all they may concern I beheve also that strenu* 
qus work by the New Parly lor the next six or seven months 
AviU enable it to matetially mfluence the coming Council 
elections We shall be able at least to send the voters tv 
the poll in much larger numbers than on ibe last occasion, 
We may also be able to send bur own men into the Councils. 
But that will materially depend upon the local conditi9n3 
an each province Thus the party may succeed in winning 
the elections in the U P and Bengali The Berars have al^ 
ready done it, and both the CPs may probably foUo>Y suit* 
The Andhra, the Kamatak, Behar, and a part of Madras 
may be taken as almost JiopelfisS in, this matter The fotr 
tjines will thus differ m different provinces But wb^t is 
po^ible wthin the space of one lyeac of^ up-hill work ,wilj 
have been done, and the-Cdngresa Will iave beeii conyipced 
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that tune has cwne for reconsidering; the situation 
Regarding the conshtation of the New Party I ventorv 
to think that we can do very wdj without a hidebound con» 
Bbtution and hard and fast rules. I almost shudder to 
think of the time that would be wasted in prolonged and 
yet barren discussions about every ^’liable of every word 
©f the rules we may frame their logical connection among 
tbemsdves , also what the rules possibly may or may not 
mean to a lynx-eyed cntic or emi to some of the fastidious 
membeis within the party itsdf I haie no hesitation m 
c^nly confessing and loudly proclaiming the disgust which 
Im accumulated in my nund dunng the last feir years about 
the methods we follow m our Committee meetings whether 
they be deliberative like the AH India Congress Committee 
oc simply executive like the Working Committee And 1 
refuse personally to spend ooe single moment hereafter m 
discussing whether the in the constitution and niles of 
the New Party are properly da^ed or the Is arc dotted 
pointedly enough 

For myself the small statement in about ten sentences, 
which was drafted on the spot at the first meeting of the 
Nnv Party and to which we have put our signatures is quite 
enough for the purpose of expressing our aims and objects. 

It also quite enough for me to know that the New Party, 

{s an almost ascertained group of Congressmen who liemg 
dissatisfied with the several resolutions of the Gajn Cortrrss, 
have agreed to work in concert and harmony to bring ibout 
certain well known changes in the N C O prtgramme, 
the prominent among tbem being the cipturc of the 
I,<gisJativr CounaU In the interests of the countiy 
In Mr Das we have a spirited president of the New Party 
who is endowed with a keen political iostmrt \ih(«e past 
ttconi of personal sacrifice is above all cntiasra and cavil 
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.and whose emergence from the jail after an almost sdMia' 
posed imprisonment, is a gtiarantee that he will represent a 
pleasent blend of idealism and practical common sense in 
politics. 

Nor can one wish for any better sccretanes of the New 
Party than we have got at present In Pandit Mot3al 
Nehru we have secured an office-bearer, who is not only an 
ex president of the Congress, but one who had condescended 
to work as secretary of that body, being in chaise of the 
working organisation of the Congress above two jears Mr. 
Patel s resourcefulness and his power of iratiation are un- 
questioned And in the Mahwnedan gentleman, who has 
agreed to serve as a secretary of the New Party, we have 
got a fair sample of representative Mahomedan opmion 

It remains, therefore, for the New Party only to do one 
"thing, vu , to give these office-bearers free latitude for work, 
to strengthen their hands by making useful suggestions from 
time to time and to carry out m the dffierent provinces the 
work of ramiBcations and the g^ieral buJding-up of the 
organisation It would be enough to help them if we do 
not cleg their wheels by raising, from the verv beginning, in- 
convement questions of forms and formaUties and procedure 
and divert their attention from the useful and necessary 
work of preparation 

But m return I would also ask the President and his office- 
bearers not to complicate or compromise the position of the 
members of the New Party by making off hand pronounce- 
ments of policy which would matenally depart from the 
principles agreed to at the fiist party meeting at Gaya What 
We all stand for, in the matter of the changes in the N C O. 
programme, has been made abundantly clear dunng the 
last few months, and if we sbek to the comprehensive posi- 
■<ion made up of the views of the different sections of the 
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pattj', we shall be both more useful and powerful I would 
plead definitely for a more or less loose aviation of the dif* 
ferent groups of the partj, both in re^sect of its constitution 
and their propaganda 

^■or, while we all stand for a pro-change programnie, tre 
feel that the conditions materially differ in the different 
provinces, and I would strenuous!}' avoid and even oppose 
red tapism and hide-bound uniformity, because that is just 
the thing that would destroy the freedom of growth and 
nounshment so v en necessary m tlie initial stages W e shall 
be, I think, plajing just our opponents game, if we shall 
profess to be able to crystallise our pnnaples or positions m 
a short cut and dned formula Our opponents would like 
nothing beter than representing our prognmme as a patcli- 
work of all possible iiues and colours, or a v cniablc mosaic 
of political views But the diaige need not upset us For 
our opponents themselves arc prcosel} in the same position.* 
The no-change part} also is a perfect mosaic For in the 
first place Non-co-operation itsdf js suopposed to be of 
two kinds Sati'agrahw and nonSalj*agraIiic Tliere are 
those who understand N C O in the sense of resistance to 
Government, though peaceful, but there are others who do. 
stand on the no man’s land between resistance and co-opera- 
tion One kind of N C Os bdicvcin loving the enemy, 
end another m loving no one «o well as themselves Non- 
violence again, is. merely compulcorj or enforced to the 
mind of one class among them but voluntarj to that of 
another One accepts it ns a policj, another as a pnnaple. 
Nor are thoj all equallj pledged to the Alimcdnbad pledge 
One class would openly hug the Modemtes and the Jfaho- 
medans to their bosom another class would just hold back 
me sliouldcr m the fratemal embrace To one the Khaddac 
Js Swarajja, to another, it is only a patnotic<conomic doC-* 
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tnne One. looks -upon unpnsonment as sumtnum bonum, 
another only as an ornamental embroidery to pohtical bfe. 
And the distinctions could be earned to infimty 
With this fly in their nwn ointment, the no-change wall^ 
have CO right to point their finger at or twit us with the dif- 
ference in the shades of our pro-change programme Ihe 
range or vanetv between Responsive Co-operation and break- 
ing the Councils is certainly not wider than that in the dif- 
ferent positions of the no change N C O s above mdicated 
When It comes to voting in the Congress the voting is done 
on party lines The mam idea is to defeat the opponent. 
Thus among those who voted agamst the boycott of British 
goods resolution there were many who had always favoured 
and advocated the boycott Per Conira among those who 
voted for Mr Shnmvasa Aiyengars Sin Fein amendment 
there were those who favoured Responsive Co-operation a? 
well as those who wanted to break the Councils ^ 

Let us cot therefore be waylaid by catch questions as tq 
our poUcy Just as they are all no-change N C 0 s and 
no more, so let us all be pro-change men or Council men and 
no more The real issue for us to turn the bad comer obs 
structed by the anti Council-wallas Being on the high road 
towards Counals whether we simply ivin the elections and 
plug the door of the Cbuncds, or actually enter them and 
obstruct, is another matter, and certainly not a concern 
of our opponents There would be some propnety m mak- 
ing our positions clearer if there was a chance of some one 
among them forming the basis of a compromise That 
hope IS gone and let us all follow our own tastes and preach 
our own \ne%vs, remembering ^ways of course that we are, 
all Council wallas The rainbow is one and indivisible 
though there are seven distinct colours m its 
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nVALK INTO MY PARLOUR.’ EH ? • 

The proceedings of the meeting of (he New Party at 
Bombay Jast week were pretty satisfactorv It was more 
or less an informal affair, and the meeting was attended by 
a comparatively small number of people But only those 
who were co-opted for the purpose of ^scussing prehmtnaiy 
drafts were required to attend the meeting And evea 
some of these probably spared themselve« the trouble to go 
to Bombay, in view of the meeting of the general body to 
be held at Allahabad only a few weeks hence The meeting# 
however e\en such as it was was fairly rcprecentatn e And 
the proceedings showed that there were more points of agree- 
ment than disagreement among those that were in charge 
of certain drafts which ore to be placed before the AUaba- 
bad meeting No doubt trouble did not fail to come from 
certain expected quarters, but it was suppo«cd to be made 
only to strengthen the strategic position of the New Party 
In relation to at least the wobblers among the wholehog 
N C Os 

The cntics of both Mr Das and mj'scif seem (o be suffer- 
ing from an excruciating anxiety Tlicv are cMdcntl} con- 
cerned to see these two protagoiusts of the New Party on the 
point of losing their identity \Vliat else but amusement 
can I denve from this loss though I am neither a cjnic nor 
a misanthrope ? The truth of the matter is tint really no 
loss of identity is involved in the positions wliich haie been 
taken hv Mr Das and in)'5eJf Both of us J am «ure feci 
(hat we are just where wc ha>e leen all long nntl er closer 
ndn more distant That is why I could proclaim at Cal- 
cu^a my readiness to stand or fall with Jfr Das The 
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ttxccess or failure of the New Party will not depend upon 
whether Mr. Das or myself occupies a more correct position 
in relation to each other, but whether both of us together 
and m the j^gregate do not impress the country as more 
rational and acceptable than the extreme Non*Co-opcrators, 
who, hie the veiled Prophet of lOiorasan, entered the unac- 
cessible region of mjsUcism at Gaya more than even Maha- 
tma Gandhi did 

Between m3rself and Deshbandhu Das we have never felt 
any loss of identity We have understood each other correct- 
ly We have never ignored the shades of colour that dis- 
tinguish his political opinions from mine I have always ad- 
mired his Vigour of expresaon and his tendency towards 
emotionalism On the other hand, Mr. Das has never un- 
derrated the need for matter-of fact pohtics for whidi I am 
always inclined to stand But we have never felt that by 
reason of this difference m our tendenaes we stood m the 
least danger of being confounded either with the blmd 
chelas of the Mahatma or with the selhish group of moderate 
politiaans We always knew that both of us wore the same 
label for the last sixteen years, and the formation of the 
New Party will only serve to clinch that common label upon 
us more tightly than before 

Both of us had never any misgivings as to what each of 
us may do for the other when it comes to defeat a common 
enemy or opponent Even appreciating the mutual need 
for freedom of individual opinion and its expression, ^ve 
know how to make common cause and to take the greatest 
Common measure of our position, in order to offer the broad- 
est front that we together can to a common enemy The 
more so now, when we are convinced that the pains that 
our opponents are taking at present to magmfy the shades 
of our mdividual opinions are due to their desire to secure 
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their own purpose. And their purpose is to fngbten the 
people by presenting the position of the pro>CounciI people 
as a hopelessly divided position and consequently an im- 
possible position But thens would be some meaning la 
their pretence of being confused by our different positions 
if they could say that they approved and would accept 
any one of those positions though they might reject all the 
rest on that account But if they do not accept any of those 
positions I fail to sec how it can become tlieir legitimate 
business to show up our differences It should be enough 
for them to say that their way docs not he eicn an incli fa 
the direction of the Councils It would simpl} be imper- 
tinent for them to imcstigate the problem as to wbicli among 
the parallel loop lines of the pro-Counal railway will taka 
the pro-change partv quicker to the destination 
It 16 -for that reason that I regard the invitation of the 
Sotftbay CfirontcU and cnUcs of his ilk to make my position 
clearer witJi distrust and suspiaon And I bebeve that 
Deshbandhu Das also docs the same It is the wicked m* 
vitation of the <pider to the 11 > to come into my parlour 
But our cntics may rest assured that vec are not likely to 
be so lightly taken in Mj one reply to tlus kind of invita 
tion would be on the one band to bft with my left hand the 
\cil over the confusion of caledoscopic positions occupied 
by the different groups of the no-cliangc party itself and 
to lift my right band m token of a warning to zny cntics 
that their attempts to Uiffcrenbatc our positions will only 
end m making Mr Das and myself all the more anxious to 
close our ranks and to covet up the httlc nft if anj between 
our positions by offering a common front ihrough a common 
formula The manifesto of iJie Ixcn Part} which maj b* 
occcptcd at Allahabad will I think shape and embody this 
common formula 
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Nor is this without a parallel. Was not Lokmanya Tilafc 
in favour of Responsive Co-operation and Deshbandhu DaS 
in favour of a policy of almost pure obstruction at Amntsar ? 
And yet did they not find a common formula in the form 
of a Congress resolution to comfortably accommodate both 
of them, and to effectively oppose both Mahatma Gandht 
and JIrs Besant ? Spiteful critics of Lokamanya Tilak 
were charactensing him as moderate for his use of the word 
‘co operation’, Mrs Besant regarded the word ' responsive ' 
as bad English in relation to co-opcration and also prog- 
nostic of the trouble which Tilak meant to cause m the 
Councils Mahatma Gandhi again objected to the words 
‘disappointing reforms on the ground that they discounted 
an advance from the zest with which he wanted the people tO' 
co operate with Government in the Councils, and the speech, 
whi(± Mr Das made in moving that resolution marked him 
out as an obstructionist or an extremist And yet just as 
blood IS thicker than water, so also real nationalist pobtical 
sentiment is thicket than phraseology And there vias no> 
difficulty in knoiving who is who at Amntsar 
Das and Tilak were found to be indissolubly on the same- 
side from the begining Later on Mahatma Gandhi gave up- 
lus psychological objections and coming over joined Das 
and Tilak in a compromise The tno naturally proved in- 
vincible, and Mrs Besant was alone singled out with a hand- 
ful of her followers as the advocates of undiluted co opera 
tion So also even to-day Mr Das and Mr Tilak's followers- 
axe again found on the same side They are agam as far 
awav from real co-operation as they were in 1919 and if 
Mahatmaji were present amongst us or even accessible: 
enough to D B Das and Pandit Nahru he would have made 
it up with them, and given his consent at least to a permis- 
sive if not mandatory, resolution in favour of Councils It 
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is a pity however that his followers have taken the Gninol- 
boycott even more scnoudy than Mahatma Gandhi hjmself, 
and have sho\vn far less inclination to make a compromise 
and preserve the umty of the Congress 
I therefore repeat that I am not to be put out by being 
called an advocate of Responsive Cooperation, for it really 
means, as it meant three years ago, obstruction m the Coun- 
ciJs to the fullest degree or measure necessary for the pur- 
pose of a speedy achievement of full resoousible Self-Gov- 
ernment Nor can I be frightened by Mr Das speaking 
exclusively in terms of deadlocks and breakdcnvns Fw 
in the mam he and I mean one common policy of contesting 
elections, captnnng the seats, entenng the Councils, taking 
the oath, trying to secure a majority, presenting well for- 
mulated demands to Government, oHcnng them coopera- 
tion in the event of their granting most of them, and m case 
of their failure to do so, to use the seats in the Councils for 
nothing but continuous and consistent obstruction to Gov- 
ernment m such manner as the New Party may detennine, 
or the Congress may advise, at the proper time, supposing 
the CongioK could he persuaded to enter into our spint 
and accept our view In the meanwlule Mr Das and myself 
Will go on puslung the cause and the propaganda of the New 
Party with the same freedom and the same agreement that 
We now claim and possess Further, weshall hoth strenuous- 
ly resist the forceful as well as the wily attempts of our 
opponents to sepante «s, claiming tliat the grammar of as- 
sent which ma> applv to oor dincrences of views in the JSew 
Part}, slnl) not lie different from the grammar bj which 
the position of the different groups in the no-change party 
must also he judged 
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C.R. DAS IN POONA. 


Mr. n. c. Kelkar's Speech. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— This mommg I had the pri- 
vilege of welcoming Mr, C R. Das on behalf of the Poona Mu- 
nicipality. Our MumapaUty is a thoroughly representa- 
tive body ; and so the welcome given by it was really the 
welcome given by the whole City-population itself The 
welcome I have now the honour to give, m these cherished 
grounds of the Shivaji Mandir, is again a welcome given by 
the townsmen of Poona, but m addition to it a welcome also 
by the people of Maharashtra, as represented in the Provin- 
ce Congress Committee, and the Tilak Swarajya Sangbr 

And I know Mr Das will like that welcome, because he 
bears a close kinship to both these bodies in one way or an- 
other. As President of the National Congress he is legiti- 
mately, if not legally, connected with the Provmcial Congress 
Committee, and as for the Tilak S\varajya Sangh, Mr Das 
was and is a valued member of the Bengal Branch of that 
body, which demanded Self-Determination for India even 
before the National Congress 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr Das needs no introduction to 
you at my hands. In fact it would be impertinent on my 
part to attempt it, when j’ou have already welcomed him 
so royally and done him all the honours of a distingmshed 
guest. But even then, I beheve, you will hke me to say 
one or two v.ords about him, just because man often likes 
nothing better than to hear an echo of his own voice and 
his own sentiments. And don’t wu recognise your own 
voice and sentiments when 1 say that m Mr. Das, you have 
for the moment, an all India leader who can be rehed upon 
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lor finding a way out of the present politicaJ imbroglio and 
restonng the lost unity to the nation ’ 

In thinking of Sir Das we have to think of both the man 
and Jus mission As for the man Das I think you all 
know the progress of his career In his early daj^ he was a 
dreamy youth who loved the Muse and made a mark as a 
poet and a ^vTltCr m the Bengali language Later on, he 
turned his attention to law as a profession and politics as an 
occupation of the heart And ivhiJe in politics he soon 
proved himself to be the power behmd the throne of Young 
Sengal he achieved in the field of law such tnumphs and 
earned such emoluments as fall rarely to the lot of the mem 
bets of the Bar But Mr Das excelled hxmself as well as 
others when he gave up such a lucrative profession and 
accepted what may be called the beggar s bowl for the sake 
of his country 

In Mr Das klahatma Gandhi has certainly found an apt 
pupil and faithful follower m point at least of self sacrifice 
though probably not in pomt of pouting crganised abuse and 
censure on the head of the legal profession itself I bold no 
brief for the lawyer before this Forum but I may take this 
occasion to express my gratification at the act of bare jus 
ticc which Mr C Rajagopalachanar and other members 
bf the C D E Committee did when m their report they 
recommended that the AU India Congress Committee 
should make the amendi honauraile io the deserving lawyer 
class wluch in the past has fonushed the back bone of pub 
he life in this country 

Well Gentlerrcn havmg said tius much about Mr DaS 
ihe man let tne say one word about the mans mission 
And in this respect ycfu will all recognise tlut important 
Hs the man is by him^f the mission is even more important 
than the man in this case tt is wdl knosMi that Mr Das 
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•has resigned the contmuative office of the President of the 
•Congress and has accepted the modest leadership of a new 
^rtv within the Congress He fiK also expressed his de 
termination to fight for suitable changes in the Non*co op 
eration programme until the nuionty in the Congress be- 
fcomes a majonty Gentlemen it is not for me to say any 
thing on the merits of the «ide Mr Das occupies m the present 
controversy You can form your own judgment in the mat 
ter as Itir Das also can take care of hunself via a vis bis 
cnlics But the critics have done me also the honour of 
mentioning me m the case and I would conclude with sa5nng 
fust one word upon that point 
You know perhaps that the CkromcL has been recently 
extremely troubled to fiaid that though I am an ally of Mr 
Das my position and his in relation to the Councils is not 
the same The Chronicle has been shedding crocodile tears 
over the loss of our identity But don t you think that the 
Amdety of the Chronich is a little bit suspiaous ^ For what is 
It really to the ChrontcU whether my Inend Das and I agree 
or disagree if the Chronicle cannot agree both with Mr Das 
And myself ^ It is certainly mterestmg the knowledge I mean 
of the mathematical minima of psychological differences which 
separate Mi Das from m3rse!f But it would be far more 
interesting to me to know if the Chronicle agrees at least 
With Mr Das if it cannot agree with myself In the ab 
sence of such agreement or at any rate the desire to arrive 
at such agreement the unpaid and unsohcited illumination 
supplied by the Chronicle must b*' regarded as sinister and 
must also therefore he rejected 

‘ The difference between Mr Das s position and mine may 
{perhaps he as big as that between, tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee, but both of us” are I "think shrewd enoi^h to pet 
ceive the real object of our cdtiCS ra magnifying that ffif 
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ference, and we shall therefore simply refose the land InvtUt' 
tion to walk into their axt:^yitcsl parlour I think Jfr Das 
and I have always been of one mind, and I may at once 
procfdUn to all who pretend to care about our identity, that 
we shall stand shoulder to dioalder in foul weather as we 
ba%c done in fair weather before But I behe\e the fair 
Tveather region has now once more been reached The cause 
he and I have espoused is a just cans'* and a roasuoable 
eause , and you will presently hear from Jfr Das bimsdil 
how far he agrees and how tar he disagrees with me in the 
present controversy Gentlemen, I now ask you to give 
Mr Da» your attention as you have already given to him 
yuur 1 carts anectioo. 


CONGRESS-MANDATE IN DANGER • 

It IS i 'ctremely F^ret table that the nrxhange party 
shuttid fon.c the issue of the Confess mandate on tht coun- 
try I hi' c absolutely no doubt as to the consequences o£ 
such a reukless pobey The mandate theory has already 
received numerous wounds and sfiocKs dunnj, the last two 
years owin^ to the Congress taking upon itwll the respon- 
sibitity of ordering or advuing the country lo do or not to 
do ccrUn things And time had indred amved when the 
leaders of Ihe C ngress sbuotd have cried lialt in the prepress 
of tl K djuiuging process But tbe> are only accentuating 
the error Tfcv are staking the reputation of the Congress 
for s.inily and also (he respect which the p<*"pltf cntcrtaia 
for the Congress in runmng (heir pet fad or hobby horse to 
deatli Ne\xr was the perversity uf the N C O mind 


"Mahratla, iSfA Fth 1923 
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demonstrated more than at the Gaya Congress when the 
experience of the country during the last two years w*» 
thrown to the winds and a series of mandatory recommenda- 
tions and prohibitions \vas promulgated again, in spite of 
the report of the C. D. E. Committee. 

I am aware that three years ago the question of a mandate 
first came before the public in a form in which it had never 
come before. But it had then come under obriouriy intelli- 
gibe conditions. The Reforms bill was in the maldng. and 
it was necessary to fix and formulate the demand of the 
Congress for a minim um of reforms as the first substantial 
instalment of Self-government for the country. It was a 
stage of negotiations wth the Parliament; and we know 
that in all negotiations the n^otiating agents have got to 
be definitely instructed as to what they should put forward 
as the formal demand of the high contracting party. The 
argument on the other side, as advanced by Mrs. Besant 
and others, was that the Congress deputation and other 
agents authorised by the Congress, should have elbow-room 
or latitude enough to do what they might think best under 
the circumstances in the course of negotiations. But the 
very fact, that there was not one sin^e authorised person 
responsible for the negotiations, made it uecessaty t^t no- 
su^ latitude should be given, so that a plethora of propo> 
sals should be made impossible and the Congress demand 
should not be enlarged or whittled down according to the 
length of each n^tiator’s foot. 

Quite different is the form which the latter mandates or 
the Congress have taken. They profess to regulate the 
future conduct of the nation and of every man in the 
nation according to the foot-rale of the extreme N. C. 
programme. Thus the natim is to boycott schools, law‘ 
courts, the legislati%'c councils, the local sclf-gorermng' 
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bodic^i to talve up Khaddar to the exclusion of cten Swadeshi 
tTii!I*clofh to accept non %io]ence as an eteraal pnnctpfe of 
conduct and to make the h/e and comfort of tJie fortigucr 
safe and secure m this country These mandates go much 
farther than and are aho different in spint from; the 
mandate involved in the rcstnction put upon the Coagress 
deputation and others fn the matter of proclainung the 
Congress demand for Self Government 
^ Supposing that the demand was not granted by the Par- 
liament no discredit would Iiave attached to tjie Congress 
^ut quite different is the case of the mandates above indi 
cated which seek to divert the whole stream of political 
and public life in the country into uninvcstigalcd ^anneli> 
and which impose definite obligations of conduct upon 
every Congressman on pain of discredit, or the for 
f«iure of his loyalty to the Congress TJ>c Congress man 
da^c of three years ago in so far as it was a mandate was 
dir^ted against a definite number of its authonsed agents 
who were asked to do a simple thing namclj’, not to depart 
from the items of a particular demand dcliboately formnJat 
ei by the Congress as a slateroent of its immediate ospira 
tions or a basis of negotiations on its "behalf Tlie «cope of 
the maiida^t^ Its ^>enod of duration and the duty arising out 
of the manSitil'n’Ad sincily limited If introduced no new 
rascal method 'of fwhhcSiS activity It put forward no new 
theory of the relations bdw^ Govemmeht and the people 
And It made no intrusion or imoid upim the pni ate opinions 
of men and WomVri in thi^ counhy in respect of their religion 
or ethics and worldly or economic life 
kot so the newfafigled mandates In every sjllalle 
tlicy offer an uncompromising challenge not only to vested 
lnt«ests but ch’ensh^ judgmehts ami beliefs over the whole 
1 ength ‘of the private and pablic life of Congressmen Tliey 
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'leave tlie people no alternative but to flout and discredit 
the authonty of the Congress if they uant to folIo%v or 
vindicate their own consaence or judgment in a variety 
of matters Mr Rajagopalachanar and !iis immediate 
henchmen knew very well at Gya that they were flogging 
a dead horse when thev set about re affirming the boycott 
of schools and law courts Tliey knew that the country 
did not take kindly to these boycott** e\ en ever since Jlahat- 
maji got the Congress to enact them They knew that not 
even five per cent of those who were assembled m the Con- 
crcss before them at Gya had ever honestly attempted to 
boycott the law courts at any rate Thev also knew per- 
haps that there were not even five individuals in the whole 
Congress who had accepted the bojcott of law-courts m 
the true spint in which it was recommended by the Congress 
They knew further that though a certain number of bovs 
had left schools and colleges and that a certain number of 
parents and guardians had shown their readiness for the 
sacrifice of the interests of their children m this respect the 
boycott as a movement had failed and that all the Go\ em 
ment and aided educational institutions were as prosperous 
:as before And vet they re-affirmed the principle of the 
boycott — nay, eien pretended to mamtain it in practice as 
if it ^vas already in force to any appreciable extent t And 
-the worst of it was that they pretended to feel strong in the 
majority vote of those people who were manifestly false to 
themselves and to the Congress 

The boycott of Councils is perhaps more easy of practice 
and the mandate in that respect may sliow greater com- 
pliance to its credit For after all what does a Congressm*!!! 
lose if he wastes his % ote ^ The occasion comes only once in 
dhree years In ordmary times or even when elections are 
keenly contested a considerable portion of the vmters Cinnot 
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go to the poll or prov e themselves too uidihferent or indolent 
to go there They can therefore easily make a Congress- 
virtue out of a temperamental defect bj abstaining froai 
exercising their vote Not having learnt to appreciate the 
effect of constitutional obstruction within the C«inctl-' thej 
care not as to who occupy the seats inthin tho«c bodies , 
and their ignorance or cynicism naturaffy passes for political 
sagacity But the Non co-operators of this kind are at- 
once found out when the turn ccancs for their compbance 
with the mandate about the boyixitt of schools and law- 
courts Here one touch of immediate and acute individual 
self interest unmasks their teal mentahtj 
The roanng Non-co-operators become at once bleating co- 
operators betrajing their helplessness and the Ibm leneer 
of their self saenhang spint Tbev make it manifest that 
in their opinion it is bgbter sport to roin one Council con 
stituency than to ruin the prospects of one > oung bov or girl 
They make it manifest that m their ojunioD the hoanccs of 
the country may be more light bcartedly suirendercd tlian a 
petty pcisonal interest of their own It is thus that we have 
at present amongst us a whole host of Congressmen u ho raise 
their hands in affected horror when any one pleads for Coun- 
cil-entry, and bnng under prompt requisition all the subtle- 
ties of casuistry in explaining away (heir own non-obser- 
Tince of the Congress mandate against schooh and hw 
courts It is this shame-faced inconsistency of conduct 
which has been both the puarJc and the despair of all 'cnous 
jnuidcd Congressmen in the country And it is this inter- 
ested blowing hot and cold mth the Congrc« mandates 
that Is dnvuig the men of the New Party to take the bull 
by the horns and to explode the thcoiy of the Congress 
mandate with one desperate effort if only to bring round fhe 
4ho)ighUe39 N C. O s to Ihcir right semes 
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I behe\e the New Party will make it a point to resolve at 
Allahabad to put up candidates at the next ensuing Counal 
elections That would apparently be going against the 
mandate of the Congress But the violation of the 
mandate would certainly not be grosser in this case than 
in the case of those, who resort to the law courts and make 
use of the aUied official agencies, or those who send their 
■children to government or aided schools and coUeges There 
IS certainly no reason why the breaking of the mandate 
against Council elections should bt invested with greater 
poUtical odium or grosser religious sinfulness than in the 
case of the other two bc^cotts On the contrary it is possible 
to effectively prove individual unselfishness m breaking the 
Council mandate It is nothing but selfishness that impels 
the \nolation of the other two mandates But one can un 
selfishly vote at the dections if he is not a candidate 
himself or votes for a candidate in whom he is not pergonally 
interested 1 find it nothing so easy as to rebut the charge 
of selfishness brought against me by my opponents, in the 
matter of my advocacy of Council entry For 1 can at once 
remove all cause for cavil and contention by assunng my 
opponents that I shall not be a candidate for the Council 
elections myself To the charge of supporting men who 
will not be above temptation of office or official patronage 
or who will not possess the necessary strength to offer uni- 
form and effective obstruction, I can reply by saying, ' Put 
forward the stoutest, sternest and the most unselfish among 
your Non-co-opcrators and I will gladly support him m 
preference to the candidate of mj party " But if he cannot 
aceept the offer, he will be no longer entitled to blame me 
for supporting another candidate of ray choice 
I am prepared to put this argument of selfishness and 
V temptation at least, to the severest test possible If, how- 
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ever, my opponent uould minbl^ shift the ground giie up- 
the argument of selfishness and temptation, and simply 
take his stand on the super righteous posibon that it is sin> 
fulness and pollution to touch the Councils, then 1 uJI 
gladly give him the go^by and say to him ' AVell my 
fnend let us agree to differ f am content to be not 
the kind of samt that you are I do beheve in forcing the 
hands of Go>enunent through majonty votes, and obstruc 
t(on in the Councils by a mmonty as an important part, if 
onl\ a part of the programme of National activity , and I 
wiU break the Congress mandate in perfect good faith and 
hear no more nonsense about Uie boycott of Councils. The 
Congress have to thank itself if it seeks to perpetuate 
this absurd and suicidal prohibition against Counal-cntiy 
This game of playing with the mandates of the Congress 
and paralysing the counlo' instead of Government can no 
longer be tolerated 
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,THE RATTLING OF THE KALAM COMPROMISE • 

The raltling of the Gandhi-message did its work at Gya, 
and the ^rattling of the Kalam-Compromise has taken its 
place. Both are intended and also calculated to put an 
impediment m the path of those who, having seen the futi- 
lity of the tnple boycott, are now thinWng of introducing 
suitable changes m the N. C O. programme. The rat- 
thng of the Gandhi-message won the majority vote in the 
Congress session ; the rattling of the Kalam-Compromise 
is expected to stem the tide of wavereis who were othenrise 
sure to join the New Party. The impnsonment of Mahatma 
Gandhi served as a suitable ground for reverberative noise 
among the no<hange-wallas in the Congress pandal The 
plausibihty of the Kalam-ComiM'omise is now doing the same 
service to the no-change N. C. 0.s outside. * 

' But what after all does this much-talked of compromise 
amount to ? The terms of the compromise are no terrns,’ 
for they are obviously all one-sided. There is alisolutely 
no consideration coupled with these proposals, w’hich rhay' 
weigh ivith the New Party in any way. Maulana Abul Ka- 
1am Azad has given a master-stroke of plausibility to 'his 
proposals, by resigning his seat on the Working Committee 
of the Congress, in the good name of detachment and im- 
partiality. But that should not be allowed to work as a 
red herring across the straight path of the New Party, which 
decided at Gya to organise its^ for the important mission 
of turning the face of the Cbngres movement in the proper 
direction. 1 do not mean to say that the Maulana himself 
does not believe that, in the negotiations he has opened vdth 
both parties in such praiseworthy spirit,' he is 'not ser\’ing 

*MahraUa, 2$th. Feb. 1923. ' ‘ 
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the cause of the country I give turn the fullest credit for the 
desire to bnng about the needed reapproachment between 
the two wings of the Congress But I shall amply refuse 
to accept his hona flies as even a part, much less the whole, 
of the inherent merits of the proposals he has put forward 
Hie mam feature of the compromise proposals is the 
decision to be am\ed at by the Congress at a special session 
at the end of three or fonr months. Bat I confess it has 
no attraction for me It is like the design of a stupendous 
structure without the provision of a concrete foundation 
It IS a proposal resting on an acnal pivot Have I not sctu 
wlut happened at the Gya Confess ? Can I not have an 
idea as to what may happen at a speaal session ? The 
habit of wasting time and money id the Conferences and 
the Congresses has of late grown to such proportions that 
one may now as lightly think of a spcual session of the 
Congress as ordering a cup of tea or coffee at a restaurant 
1 need not go into the details of expenditure in%cJved in 
a special session of the Congress to all concerned or take 
into account the senous dis-Iocation it causes m the oeCGS> 
•ary roufanc business of Congressmen But here I have 
«ny eje chiefly on the unfruitful character of a special 
session I wonder what we shall do m that session if we 
have not previously amved at some reasonable understand- 
ing between the leaders of the different parties- 

The character of the Subjects Ojuimittee which will cattr 
for tlic speaal session, as well as the character of the dtk*- 
gates who will sit down to the feast of deliberation therein, 
is certainly not going to be changed, during the next three 
months Under the operation of the Congress constitution 
•he assembly at the session wall be the same m point of spint 
and mestahty as we bad at Gja Bid not they amply 
convince us at Gya that these Bourbons of Non-co-opera* 
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tion can leam nothing and forget nothing, whatever their 
Teal experiences of a life of practical pohtics dunng the last 
two years ? I can well imagine band master C R standing 
up in the fonim of the special Congress, and not only swaying 
the emotions of the audience with the waving magic wand 
of Mahatmaji m his hand, but being even outdone by them 
in point of sentimental obedience to the real or supposed 
•mandate of the N C 0 high Pontiff Are we to have a 
-speaal session for once more recording the mathematical 
■truth that pubLc opmion m the country is not now a whole 
integer and that the fraction of one third is less than two 
■thir^ ^ 1 thmk I can admit this mathematical truism. 
Without wastmg my time and money upon a journey to 
■the speaal Congress, and may use it for an effort to make 
the smaller fraction grow mto a bigger one 

1 lay stress upon the want of an essential previous under 
standing among the leaders of both the parties as forecast 
ing a fruitless special session for the simple reason that the 
identical question was raised at the Calcutta meetmg of the 
A I C C in November last and was disposed of by C R 
and has men in a fashion which led us to despair of a compro- 
mise at There is nothing new m my opinion in the 

naive proposal of the suspension of polemical hostihties for 
a definite penod, say up to April 1923 the preparations for 
a renewed battle with Government in the meanwhile 
and the recommencement thereafter of hostihties among 
Congressmen themselves to deade the issue of a proper 
method for carrying out the N C O programme The 
truce could have been easily agreed to, if it could be fore 
casted to any extent as to what may be called a success or 
failure in a renewed campaign of Civil Disobedience, and 
wotfld 'be dehni't^y done Tiy C "R and his men, ei cn. 
when a failure had to be admitt^ 
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The pro-change party had demanded at Calcutta a simpJe~ 
undertaking from them that, in such an e\cnt, which may 
be hkelv or unlikelj the no-change party would simply 
withdraw its objections to Coimcil-entiy No further com-^ 
promising terms were suggested nor was the surrender of 
personal liberty to take or not to tike any part m the Coun-* 
al movement demanded But the reply then was that 
only the Constructuc Programme was the common ground 
between tlve two parties as if the Council-entry was a matter 
of mere sdfislmcss or indmdual aggrandisement on the 
part of the pro-change parly The demand for the remoial? 
of objections to a particular N C O programme without 
fn any way cutting at any other part of it, was surely pas- 
sive or negative enough to reconcile all manner of prejudices 
and to accommodate all manner of consciousness But 
that was refused Naj. the refusal was further aggrasuted 
with acerbity by treating even the unanimous rocommenda 
tions of the C U £ Committee as a scrap of waste paper, 
so that C R was prepared to condemn even lumsclf to 
spite the pro-change party When I «aw C R standing 
up in the fonim al Gya to mole resolutions after resolu 
tions which were in their implication a vote of censure 
upon the C D E Committee I Kondcred whether he was-^ 
not literally pillorying himself as a miserable victim of on-i 
reason eggai on or wire-puUed by a <ptnt of revenge 
With this experience behind nie I can very well imagine 
whit a spcaal session will be for me, and personally I 
shall refuse to stake anything upon the decision of a special 
session unless I Iiave the of honour, of men whom I 
can name on the other side as responsible for tlie happenings 
at Gya T have no objection to try another espenraent 
with Civil Disobedience if all the evidence before the C D-E 
Committee is to be ignored and t am prepared with my men 
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to take my proper place in this movement, provided we are 
enlisted as volunteers without any pledge, and provided also 
that there is to be a definite understanding beforehand as- 
to the conditions of the process and the test or judgment 
of its success or failure, coupled with a distmct understand- 
ing that the objections to the Council-movement will be 
withdrawn, at least by a non-committal resolution permis- 
sive to those that may hke to t^ke up the Council-campaign 
as well as to those that may like to remain aloof from it on 
the sole ground of conscience I know, however, that CR. 
and his men will not agree to any understanding of this- 
nature, and for that very reason I too must refuse to agree 
to any compromise like the one proposed by Maulana Abul 
Kalam For the same reason 1 am glad that whatever the 
party meeting at Allahabad may decide m its collective 
wisdom about acceptance or refu^ of the compromise, the- 
party at any rate has been formally constituted, and we- 
discuss the matter in the coming A I C C as a new entity* 
in the Congress 
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on that day that an accused xmder judgment could be really 
superior to the judge himself Hie bloom on Mr Bloom- 
field’s face had faded A hectic pallor had taken its place 
Neither the natural correctness of conduct nor the consaous 
ness of prestige could keep off the creeping nervousness 
from him For once m his official life a CiVThan English 
Sessions Judge nodded respectful salutation to a native m the 
dock before he himself took his seat on the Bench. For once 
were the judicial words of a penal sentence belied bj the 
tnbutory words of human admiration “Would I not 
rather sit at your feet and learn a little of your nobility 
than send you to jail for six years ^ “ — words like these 
might easily have come from the mner lips of Mr Bloom 
field when he stole a parting glimpse of Mahatma Gandhi 
The apologetic Advocate General obviously felt qmte out 
of his element in conducting that State-trial. There was 
no tangled skem of a secret plot which bis skill should un 
ravel in the opening address He felt the mockery of lead- 
ing evidence where every thing was avowed and admitted 
He wmced at reading the articles charged, as every word in 
them was a bold mdictment of the Government he represent- 
ed, and left some unanswerable reproach sticking to the 
reader’s soul, mspite of his assumed professional scornful 
manner He regretfully missed the contentious opposition 
which he delights to meet m the Law Court every day, as 
it provides good sport for the keen file of his intellect or l^al 
acumen For once perhaps did Mr Advocate-general also 
feel that the fat fees he would charge were simplv wasted 
on him 

And what shall 1 say of the accused himself ^ Clad only 
in a Khadi enlargement of the proverbial fig leaf, there was- 
"Hahitma Gandhi with submission to none and yet with 
good-will to all, the grand accused whom it w-as Mr Bloom 
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field s rare pnvileee to trv and judge When he was brought 
from the jail to the court house his guard looked more hke 
an escort of honour With his nimble feet he stepped into 
the court room and with one universal smile he at once 
shed a halo of the holy spirit of the blessed Passive Resistcr 
upon the whole assembly from which even Ins prosecutors 
<ould not e\tncate them^ltes But I doubt vihether they 
really did not like to share in that glory The accused was 
not only supremely serene but looked even festively joyful 
to a degree W as it his tml or his own bndal ceremony ^ 
But he was even more jealous of his happiness than a bride- 
groom m tliat he had not even a single best man by Ins side 
Vo Counsel m robes or without robes appeared for him 
He was himself liis own Counsel And paradoMCal is it 
may seem also his own acaiser He needed no file of wit 
nesses no tomes of law books, and no enoimbcnng para 
■phemaln of authorities A single type-vvnt sheet con 
tamed the whole of his defence the greater part of it 
however being devoted rather to a justification and tn 
aggrav ation of the offence tl an a defence m nnj shape or 
form 

Did he plead guilty to the cJiaigc ^ "i cs bj all means 
He was only eager that the great cvtt^oncal quesbon be 
put that he might answer it awaj like n shot Tor once m 
f IS life Mr AtIvocatc><jcncrnl realised tint his task of pro- 
secution could lea thankful task -vnd the convicting judge 
tiat he could be complimented up<m leniency tisane -4 
pen'll «cntcnce of siv vears imprisonment 
Mibatm'i rmdhi tJios wiccceded in completely subduinj, 
oil the luteiit or patent dramatic dements m the great Stvte- 
tnal by simply reversing the f-umlnr points of view m tic 
alTair 4ml like n skilfnl raihvnj pointsman be shunted 
the tram of the trial from the track of vulgar terror to tliat 
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-cf refined sublimity. The hidden surpnse upon, and the 
consequent humiliation of, the Prosecutor and the Judge 
Tnight have turned the noble drama into a farre, if there 
were not elements of grandeur in it too pronounced to be 
“turned into nducle 

Great as were the efforts made by Mahatma Gandhi to 
ifeep the tnal free from feeling, the judge could not help 
living It an emotional touch when he mentioned the name 
-bf Tilak in passing the sentence and trying to justify its se- 
venty by a precedent. And then Mahatmaji too could 
not help stnking the sympathetic chord and declaring that 
he only felt honoured by the parallel cited Siviftly did the 
memories of another great State-tnal of fourteen years ago 
rush into the mind of every one present , and the judge 
proved an unconscious wizard so to convert the dead past into 
the living present by one key-word There must be surely 
some magic charm in a sentence of six. years' impnsonmcnt 
that It should be regarded by Government as an effective 
amulet for the salvation of India, and two heroes like these — 
I'llak and Gandhi — should accept it as such m terms and 
spirit Yes by common consent impnsonment of six years 
for men like these could certainly do much to cure India of 
its present maladies 1 

I wonder if Mr Bloomfield did not leave the Court with 
a secret feeling of self-rcproacli. Mr Advocate-General 
was happier for not being elevated to the Bench, for be 
<otild actually shake hands with the accused, and thus earn 
the needed atonement for even such small animus as might 
remain to his debit, after the remarkably fair and cv tn gciith* 
treatment he had given to the Mahatma and lus co-acaiscd 
And the Police Officers in attendance for once fdt complete- 
ly floored Their «<;u3l fassv basincss of looking after .1 
convict tlus day was gone They need not hum,’ him out» 
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and they would not have d<me it even if they could \\itfi 
the disappearance of the judge and the Advocate-General 
from the Court room the assembly w'as turned into a social 
gathering the Police bemg simply ignored 
And then commenced the re-enactment of a scene «ith 
wlucb I had been familiar for about a couple of years before 
There was Mahatmaji sitting m tbe centre with a tnelse ot 
men women and children engrossed m talking to Jfahatmajl 
and bemg talked to by him m return with ^ the welcome 
because enjoj’able interventions of \wt, wisdom and repartee 
I heard Mahatmaji affectionately chaffiing a young dandy of 
five years on wearing a suit of foreign cloth and a fashionable 
neck tie He mildly reproached an old title-hunter advising 
him to get nd of his habit at least at that npe age. By 
silent mspmtion of courage he arrested the tears before 
they could moisten and m his opmion tamisb the eyes ol 
some affectionate follower here and to another there morfr 
stem and practical he would give a useful lunt for furthec 
strenuous work allotcd to him The ladies felt caressed by 
his blessings and the men felt they got a gift of strength by- 
■vhaking his supple but saintly hands 
In half an hour the grand Icvcc was over One by one 
the gathenng in the Court house was dissolved And even 
when the pohcc escorted Mahatmaji back in the ominous 
motor van of the jad we all felt the trail yet vividly remain* 
me behind of a spint of rare devotion and sclf-sacnfice 
which could not be suppressed ly the proceedings of the 
State-lnal for the moment or even b> Uie threatened ab«cnce 
o( the hero figuring m them for s« long weary j ears 

Tour years ago when I first read the prospectus of the 
Sityagraha Ashram founded bj Miliatma Gandlu the one 
word m It which attracted m> attention most was the pledge 
of fearlessness prescribed l<x it» inmates by this disaplc of 
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Gopal Knshna Gokhale That I said must be the really 
more salient feature in the political design of this Ashram 
than the drastic code of puntamsm that served as an adorn 
ing embroiderj And as I left the prezruses of the im 
provised Court house I said to myself Venly has this pledgv 
been fulfilled ' Mahatmaji had by his personal example 
that day cast a true type of fearlessness which nather long 
tune nor short memories can ever efface 

THE SPECIAL CONGRESS SESSION* 

The whirl gig of time is supposed to be a bye-word for 
unexpected changes In the history of the Congress during 
he last three years however it has ushered m nothing but 
an endless succession of infructuous meetings and confer- 
ences The Congress was given a constitution m order to 
turn out a maximum amount of work with a TmnimnTn 
expenditure of time energy and money But as a matter 
of fact it has been put to quite an opposite use. The con 
stitution has served onlv as a handle for needlessly mnlti 
plnng gathenngs of Congressmen from all parts of India, 
and prolongmg deliberations which lead to nothing From 
the business pomt of view the Congress aimed with a con- 
stitution has done much wor«^ than the old Congress wrth- 
out it And the ironv of the situation caimot be so much 
felt by others as by those who have helped m the framing 
of the constitution picturing as they did at the tune to their 
mmd the sharp and swift movements which the Congress 
would make when she was given some defimte clear cut 
rules and regulations for wtuk > 

The position bad as it is has been made only worse by 
the addition of an extra-constitutional entity — I mean 

*MahTaila ^Ih Sept 1923 
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pm ate conferences As if the deliberations of the Congress 
se«.sion which now last o\cr the greater part of a week a 
continuons session of more than two or three daj-s of the 
Subjects Committee wth mid night continuations m be- 
tween them and repeated meetmgs of the A I C C 
throughout the year were not suffiaent to worry and djs 
gust the average Congressman enough a new gathering has 
been invented called a pnvate conference of all parties 
That again is a matter of one or two days So that talong 
a concrete case one may count with a bn^ time of it at 
Delhi from the irth to about noth of September in the name 
of a special session of the Congress I On the other hand I 
have not calculated a penod after the 20th though 1 foresee 
a meeting of the A I C C immediately after the end of 
the Special Session I A Congress session aowa-dajs has 
become like a long-draivn grammatical sentence by a punc- 
tilious grammarian who must put therein a prefix a suffix, 
an adjective and an adverb in addition to the uoun substan- 
tive and the verb of course And the irony is naturally 
complete when in the end the sentence 15 prmed to be mean 
ingless 

This chiractensation of the Special Session at Delhi may 
perhaps be put down by some cntics to my own impatience 
and Softness of temper But given the patience of Job 
the courtesy and cheerfulness of Jfahatma Gandhi the pure 
tilious attention to details of Rajagopaiacharya and the 
capacity for ubiquitus mental engrossment of Mrs Kaidu, 

I really fail to set what is going to be achieved by the coming 
Special Session with all its appendices fore and aft byway 
«f a settlement of the vexed quesbon that has captured the 
attention of the whole country for the present 

Let us first take the pnvate conference. It is quite 1 
jjJausible name but I do not remember a single pnvate con- 
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fcrcncc in tlic later Iustor\ of the C<ingrcs'< wliidi has helped 
the solution of anj difhcult question In olden days as 
moderates and extremists we wort is slnrplj distinguidicd 
as the pnxliangers and no-ehangtrs of thc<ic divs , but then 
settlements by pmitc conversations were more hopeful or 
better productive of understandings In our present-day 
pnvntc conferences the democratic idei has been run to 
death and the possibility of a successful result of pmate 
ddiberation lias been tnjunou<Iy overcome by the mere 
mass of people who are present at the so-called conference 
with or witlwut invitations In theory a solemn confiden- 
tial conclave a pnvatc conference now a-days is in fact 
an cpitomy of a public meeting if not a faracal fair And 
the deliberations thereat arc practically public property 
The dinercnces of opinion again hive latterlv so cryTt^hsed 
into personahties that a free exchange of views, at anv rate 
a sincere desire for mutual accommodation has almost dis- 
appeared Moreover, these confercrce;> instead of paving 
the way for settlement have succeeded on some occasions, 
jn misleading the open meetings of the A I C C owing to 
the natural sense of irresponsibility appertaining to pnvatu 
conferences 

The A I C C will meet as a Subjects Committee for 
two day's on the i^th and 14th But does any one really* 
expect that it will at the end of its dehberations offer a 
unanimous lead to the Congress Session ’ The bad blood ex- 
hibited in the private conference will continue to flow more 
profusely in the A I C C And the decisions if any will 
be arrived at bv the mere operation of the vulgar law ot 
majorities and mmonties So far as one can see the reaX 
point at issue hes m a small compass ^^lll the Congreffl 
be advised to uphold the Bombay Resolution of compromise 
and latssez Jaire or clinch and accentuate once more the boy- 
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cott resolution of the Gja Congress? But }ou «ouM be 
much mistaken if %ou e\pect that the narrow proportions 
ot the issue iiiJl be appreciated the laws of Telei-ance mil 
be obsened am stnct discipline uill Lc enforced or the 
discus'^ion would be kept \vithin the proper channel On 
the other hand I dcfinitelj ex'pcct that the floodeates of 
loo'e talk and eien recnmination would he opened and the 
whole Bible of Non co-opcration from Genesis to Rcsur-ec 
tion would be read and debated upon and all obnoudj to 
no purpose There is not a single member of the A I C C 
who will come prepared for a change of Jus news on the 
spot or for mutual accommodation The idea of the 
reputation of the Congress at the co«t of the sacnfice of per 
sonal opinion has been dead long «ince In mv opinion the 
Gj’a Session was the pstchological moment for the no* 
changers to «tcin the ccntn/ugil tide of rcwlt The report 
of the Cml Disobedience Enquirj Comnutfee liad riallv 
offered a common platform for all parties w jtlan the Congress 
but all Jiope was lost and urevorabJj when instead of taking 
the Congress out of the rut of an impracticable programme 
attempts were made onlv to dredge it out dccpir Tlic 
open ionnaUDn of the Swarajj-a Paitj at G>n was a com 
piete anssscr to the Gju resolutions and the country should 
have been given the rest it deserved from mutual rccnmim 
tion and the needed elbow room should have been tiken 
onto thcmschcs bv the f»o parties Jo* siJontlj cirryms on 
their separate work with a new to take the cenve of the 
country once more at the annual «cssion of the Congress as 
usual. Tlie hats prrnlcn if if anj was availal lc till the pro- 
changers were dnwen to form a separate partv tl ough within 
the Congress e w cre al! till then one common fold Uc 
all bore one common label We were members of a joint 
family and co-parccncis in the pditical propertv of the Co i 
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gress How handsome it would have been then to save the 
4ionour of the family by a timely display of good will and a 
^pint of .accommodation As if is, the Swaraj}^ Party may 
indeed be called a rebel child but the no-changers on their 
part cannot also escape the ignonmy of being a per\er=e 
parent And who is there to judge between the two and 
■apportion the blame between them’ The GoMrnment 
whatever it may do or it may not do in \ie\v of and n rch 
lion to the spht in the Congress not a judge but onh a 
common enemy whose one puq>o^ is to carve out the ut- 
most tactical advantage that it can out of it Our differ- 
ences have clearly been their opportunity, and the situation 
Will grow worse for us and better for them if the 'pint of 
■compromise tvill not prevail, and the Bombay Resolution 
■at feast, which is practicaffy a nrufraf pronouncement 
and does not injure the fundam^^ntal principles of any party, 
IS not affirmed again But rather than take the risk of up- 
setting the convenient portion which was fortunitelv ar- 
•nved at in Bombay and could well have been deemed a 
•second life given to the reputation of the Congress after 
Gya it would have been more helpful not to hate thought 
at all of a special Session The po-ition e%en from ihe 
point of view of the no-changers would not have been wor-e 
ihan at Gya , for there was no mandate of Council-entry 
in the Bombay Resolution which alone could be regarded 
^3 an un eelfrespectfnl antith<<'s of the Gya resolution. 
The Bombay Resolution bad a back to it big enough to ac- 
■commodate both the pro-changer and the no-changcr and to 
•vindicate, if he could, the usefulness of his policj* m a spint 
of fnendly emulation As it is, it would be nnging the 
-death knell of the Congress if the Bombay Resolution is 
upset and the Gya resolution is reinstated ; and it would 
•not be much better even if the Bombay Resolution were 
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to be re affirmod unless of course jt were re-affirmed 
^nanimouslv Of that l)ovve\er I see not the least chance 
And the best course, therefore, for the Swarajya Party at 
any rate wuld bare been to gne the complete go-b\e to the 
Special Session 

In the Special Session itself things would not be earned 
further than in the Subjects Gimmittee much less improv- 
ed upon There Mould be if I could picture the situation 
correctly on the first daj nothing but unmeaning forma 
litics and a >ery \er^ long address bj the President m which, 
the commonplaces of Hindu Mushm umty, the N C O 
mjvement m gencnl and the eternal verities about Unity 
would be dwelt upon m a supreme!) learned discourse with- 
out anv definite guidance however fowafd!» the solution 
ot the aal problem On the second day there would be 
rumours of another effort at a compromise and probably 
no business done tiU at a late hour and e\en then some- 
speeches would bo made upon the resolution about con- 
gratuIation<i to Turkey Tie rumours of compromise would 
prove baseless and the day would be suuply wastetL Next 
daj there woul 1 be «omc trouble ouTng to the fussinesS 
of the aggressix c exponents of both the Hindu and 
the Mahomedan commumtics in the Congress and the 
bonafidc Congress work would be giien tlie go-bye 
in the efforts of the patent peacemakers who would 
have a grand opportunity to dispby their counter fussiness 
and thar eloquence Perhaps an emergency meeting of 
the Subjects Committee would be called on the third day 
and would >crx probably end in nothing except aflimimg 
the s!au^ q lo On tfiaf da) the main resolution would 
moved and seconded by ten ^leak-ets and notices would 
given of amendment^ to be moved ui the open house 
s fourth day would be taken up by the moving ot these* 
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amendments and speeches upon them, and as the votfBg 
would have fo be done by count the meeting would be 
‘ adjourned till to morrow ’ The voting would take place 
on the fifth day and the count would as usual be as one to 
two And so after the the worry and the pather for oier a 
week commenang from the nth inst , the Congress would 
be exactly where it was, and public opinion in the country 
along with it before this gratuioiis phenomenal waste of 
energy and money 

Antiapatmg all this the Swarajya Party voted against 
the resolution of a special session at Nagpur, And for the 
same reason the Swaraj 5 fa Party may as well be absent 
from the Congress Messrs Das and Nehru, however, S“em 
ed to be persuaded later on that even now there w as some 
hope of reasonableness somehow dawning upon the no- 
change party and they informed the men of the party that 
they may attend the Congress But the task is not so easy 
Every member of the Kfaharashfia party feels that going to 
Delhi IS a useless quest, and 1 doubt whether many delegates 
belonging to this party would care to attend the Congress 
Certainly no efforts would be spared to give the leaders of 
the Swarajya Party the strength and support they have 
called for Bat I cannot pretend that those who go, would 
be gomg with any heart m them for the conclusion is fore- 
gone There is nothmg in the situation that takes the posi- 
tion of the Swarajya Party any further apart from or in re- 
lation to the Congress than it was at Gya after the Gya 
Congress The party is pledged to go on with the speaal 
work which it has assigned to itself, and it shall go on writh 
that work If, independently of the Swarajya Party and 
in their own wisdom the ncKhangers agree to the Bombay 
Resolntwic, vt is -well, but if not, •well also, U not so welL 
The decision of the Delhi Congress, however adverse, ■shall 
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not move the Swarajj-a Patty from its will and purpose even 
At? roach as by an hair’s breadth The Delhi Congress may 
have some incidental surprises m store, but the weakening 
of the Swarajya Party's p^cy and programme shall certam- 
ly be not among them The Afahamsht/a party can be 
qmte content to plough a londj furrow, for it has already 
and shall have al‘;o m future in a more abundant measure 
the bles< 5 edness of the knowledge that it is in Indian politics 
the little leaven tint Vaieneth th" whole loaf 


THE SPECIAL CONGRESS SESSION* 

II 

My forecast about the Special Congress Session at Delhi 
haa for the most part come tnie The only thing m respect 
of which it faikd is the passing of the compromise resolu 
con without an actual division of the house In othei 
matters I have proved, I tlaim, a true prophet The Con- 
gr^ Session with its prefixes and suffixes did last from the 
nth to the 20th The infoimal conference proved abor- 
tive as I e.\pecfed , and though the legitimafe political busi- 
ness of the Special Congress was only the question of Coun 
al-entry, and though Mr Das insisted upon gixung that 
question due pn.cedence the whole of the tunc of the Con- 
ference was taken up by the consideration of Hindu Aioslcm 
amtv The All India Congress Committee wasted one whole 
day, or I may even say, two days, over the Bengal delegates 
dispute So that, at the end of four daj's and after the t« o 
addresses on the first day of the Congress were over, the 
agenda for the next ^ttiog was an absolute blank sheet of 
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paper. E%cn when the Subjects Comimttcc acluallj. began 
Jts work, its bu«mess had often to be brushed aside for the 
discussion of the elusive communal unity and a still more 
hazy idea of a national pact As usual most of tlic Subjects 
Committees drafts are redolent of the mid night oil 

The announced timc*tablc of the Session was every day 
WTong by about two hours, and no body seemed to care for 
the poor delegates who had crossed the distance of hundreds 
of miles for the Session, but bad to go about sight seeing in 
the aty for want of any business to do Tor the piirpo'^es 
of speeches, I mean tlicir lengtli, relevancy, or parliamen- 
tary sense, the Congress went on as if there was no one m 
the chair The nght of moving amendments in the open 
house was unduly e^erased and the capacity of the dele- 
gates for causing confusion was hmited only by their own 
lack of imtiative In short, the Special Session quite fitted 
in with the senes of mismanaged Congresses whicli have 
come into vogue during the last two years A Committee 
has now been appointed to rcca«t the constitution of the 
Congress But it remains to be seen whether it will tale 
into Its purview these patent short-coramgs, and try to re- 
medy them 

As it IS attendance at the Congress has become a bj nonl 
for a tedious task and a wanton waste The total number 
of delegates at Delhi was withm two thousand Tins ivas 
the least number on record for many a year And tbe jronv 
hes in the fact that a war had been v/aged for geitia^ Ibe 
Special Session, and the j«isue before it had convulsed th& 
whole country and taken public bfeout by its roofs as if wer 
I wish Mr Rajagopalachanar, who moved heaven and earth 
to obtain the Special Session, will now have ample time 
his self imposed retirement to consider how /ar hjs in 
on that aemanh was niSi/iieii Hn ^ 
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his even been punished m that the Delhi resolution, far 
from reestablishing the Gj'a resolution of Council bojcott 
has only widened the scope of the compromise as passed at 
Bombay By the time the Coconada Congress meets the 
interest in the Congress will I am afraid, automatically de- 
crease owing to tJie elimination of the Council entry issue 
And there is a further chance of its decrease if, under the 
inspiration ami tlje guidance of the latest factotum of Mahat- 
ma Gandlii any new fire-eating schemes of Civil Disobe- 
dience are sanctioned and launched bv the AU India Con- 
gress Conimiltei. 

The ooraprormse resolutions at Delhi cannot be said to 
be quite unexpected Of course there was an element of 
uncertainty about it but c%ciything had been latterly gra- 
vitating tou'ard's that end To begin wth the centre party 
which fust came in evidence at Bombay was gradually 
gaming strength Tlic cleavage between these two wings 
of the No-chango party was going deeper and deeper every 
daj The Punjab and U P were being steadily reclaimed 
Fven more notable was the spint of cliange creeping over 
Sind TJie Echar leader was unchangeable but the opposi- 
tion TO that province had visibly raised its head In Bengal 
the tenant} and tactics of Deshbandhu Das were well re- 
warded and the tablo were neatly turned upon the No- 
change Provinaal Congress Committee It appeared as if 
Mr Das after a temporary loss of leadership, had come back 
to his own And in Beng^ when it rams it pours 
fn the C P Hmdnstani N C O leaderdiip was practi- 
cally extinct In the C P HBdiarashtra, Shet Jamnalal, 
witli his army of workers, had kept the fire alive, and the 
Satyagralia movement, so skilfully devised to over-shadow 
the local Swaraj}?! Party had brought a real crisis upon the 
Iftigpur leaders But the dairntlissness of Dr Moonje and 
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the fury o{ Mr. ^bhyankar, combined with the inherent 
flaws in the constitution of the Nagpur P C C helped the- 
Swarajya Party to be constitutionally predominant m that 
body Gujerath and Kamatak alone were adament, thanks 
however to the loyalty of the followers of Mr. Vallabhbhai 
and Mr. Deshpande In Maharashtra district after distnct 
was gradually coming to its senses, and the bold stand of 
the Deccan Swarajya Party, that they would follow their 
own course without any attention to what the Delhi Con- 
gress may decree, had more than made up for its want of 
proper representation within the P C C 
The Andhra had sprung a surprise upon Mr Rajagopala- 
chanar since the Bombay meeting of the A I C C and 
Mr Prakasani, who at Calcutta and Gya appeared to* be- 
even a greater mspirer of, than co*operator with, Mr Raja- 
gopalachanar had now turned a cntic The No*change- 
Siamese twins were separated And this perhaps was tie 
unkindest cut of all In the Tamil Nadu Dr Varadarajalu. 
had taken a vow to oppose Mr Ragopalachanar But 
if he retained any following it was only in his own pro- 
vince Not a single paper throughout India supported,, 
with anything like a real gusto, the re affirmation of the- 
Council boycott at the Special Session Even the Bombay 
Chronxdc had changed the angle of its guns from the Ma- 
harashtra to Southern India Immediately after the Nag- 
pur resolution the Bombay P C, C under the inspiration, 
of Mrs Naidu and Mr Desai took up an attitude of non- 
Possumtis towards the Special Session arrangements at Bom- 
bay And though Dellu came forward to befnend the- 
wandenng Jew of the Session, Mr Asaf All's visit to Mr.. 
Das imported a definitely sinister significance In spite 
of all this, however, no one could positively say how things 
would end at Delhi But the debacle was destmed to de- 
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vdop swiftly Wr Rajagopalaclianar declared he was not 
attending the Special Session Mr D-is had completely 
won the delegates’ electicms in Bengal all along the hne 
And last bvit not least M Mahomed Mi himself the J3«t 
hope and stay of the No-change party, accepted the ineiit 
able and consented to a compromise, though not until the 
Swarajya Party leaders were dnven, after protracted ne- 
gotiations, to issue a statement defiant in spint, though in 
terms leaving the solution of the problem on the Ijices of 
the Congressgods 

Tile change in the No-cliangers seemed to be contagious, 
and leader after leader of that party began to show an atia- 
kenuig to the situation which demanded unity at all costs 
as an alternative to the final break up of the Congre^ ^nd 
X say this in no cavilling spint I recognise that they had 
at last allowed their judgment to get the better of their pet 
convictions. And to them I give the credit for the compro- 
Tiuse, for I am sure that their fe)llowcrs were ready 
to vote uith them if the Gya re«olulJons were to be 
repeated The way m which these leaders, howenr, 
got themselves dis-entangled from thcir old moonngs 
was hardly fair to Maliomed All It appeared he 
alone was the bad boy responsible for saymg the 
last word winch deeded thn. question of compromise Ma- 
homed Ah could not have found it pleasant to be told again 
that he alone was responsible for what was to Inppen Their 
open reminders of his responsibility funded an inner toc- 
sin of an antiapated failure, and somewhat marred their 
homage and allegiance to him as the new accepted leader. 
Cunously enough, Mrs. NaiiJu saw nnd disliked all this 
and in the open house she had th* chival/y to assure Ma- 
homed Ah that he had in her a sharer in that responsibility, 
•ifahomed Ah's own shoulders were of course broad enough 
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for his burden but the help of an angel is ne\er to be dis- 
dained 

Speaking for Mahomed All himself I think he shooed a 
boldness north} of a leader in accepting the responsibilitv 
for a comprom se though he must liave secretly discerned 
that the other leaders too had made up their mmd for a com 
promise but wanted a mlhng scapegoat which they found in 
him The cat of an absentee leaders opinion may usnill} 
jump in any direction after liis restoration and it mu t have 
been calculated that much uould be excused to Mahome 1 
Ah if this the latest amtat from jail would giie the judg 
ment in favour of a compromise And again as the chosen 
disciple of Mahatmaji would he not be entitled to claim and 
say he had got a mjstenous wireless message from lus blaster 
if that spintual element atone was wantmg to bless the 
change in the sUiiation and make it holy? And after alt 
Maliomed Ah did well to deade the matter in the way he 
did 

I sincerely sympathise with him and appreciate his dt 
cisiie action Only I hate to find fault with the manner 
in which he acquitted luraself in placmg his resolution of 
vompromise before tlie Subjects Committee as well as the 
open house He was recommendmg a compromise in the 
interest of umty and harmony But his soteclics on both 
the occasions betrayed a bitlctness of spirit wlucli could 
casili kill the unity before it was born He earned the ex 
prcssion of Ins antipathv to Council-entn to an unexpected 
degree His speeches were nasty m intent and gross if not 
actually xailgar in their diction To compare Council-entry 
watli eating the swine's flesh or licking the spittle was not 
worthy of Mahomed Alls own culture, not to speak of the 
S. If respect ol those at whom these Hue pi rases were aimed 
Ho reference to the Cliitpaxan Brahmms of Poona was. 
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-Simply impudent. He had no business to refer to anj class 
-of Congressmen bj race If onI> shows that Ins freedom 
from racial hatred or Jus vaunted inter-communaj brotJier 
hood is only skin-deep Hisuholc bchanour seemed deroga 
torj to the image of his maker And I may ^\am Mahomed 
Ah in a fncndlj spmt that he should in future weigh his 
ssords more carefully, for his temper and his language arc 
both an ideal preparation for disgusting his fol]o\\ers into 
revolt against him at anj moment 

A word now about what is to follow the Delhi resolution 
of compromise Its one clear result wall be to gi\e a deci 
sivc lead to the watering bulk of both Congressmen and 
Non-Congressmen And when tliey now throw their weight 
ante the scale the rout of the No-chmgers js bound 
to be complete It was tht> third partj, this great 
non \ocal group, who seemed to swell the body of 
the No-change^ogma If will now spread by its 
pntate whispers a general pro-Counci! entry— atmosphere 
in the country As for the Katter No<hange group Mr 
Varadadian of the Tamil Nadu has no doubt s^t up an 
-imitation of a rebel party, supposed to be the proto t\pe of 
•'the Swara)yT. Party formed at Gya But it ib doomed to 
remain an imitation in all things except the success of the 
Swarajya Party ‘\^'lJlmg to wound but afraid to stnkt’ 
would be the motto to be wntten generally under the no- 
change groups in other provinces They would like to curse 
Council-entrv, but would lack the spmtual explosiie which 
alone could blast the programme of Counal-entiy A thml 
section, not quite negligible in numbers, is likely to change 
!its spmt, thus vindicating completely the loyalty to the Con- 
gress which alone had animated IheiroppositJon befort TJh> 
therefore, in my opinion, is an apt psychological moment 
-for sincere peace-makers on both sides to restore to the coun- 
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try the greater part, if not the whole, of the unity which 
had, for a long time, disappeared from this land. India 
-IS now sick of dissensions. Mutual recrimination has entirely 
turned the soil upside down, so that we could say there is at 
this moment no name, even among the foremost ranks of 
leaders which has retained anything of the old halo of re'^ 
pect about it. And Government alone have benefitted 
by this destructive ploughing of the soil Here at anv rate, 
however, we may stop, take a new start in pubbe life, and 
■write upon the clean slate before us nothing that will dis 
iigure it It is never too late to mend 


SWARAJYA PARTY. COUNCILS AND CONGRESS.* 

The Council elections throughout the country are now 
over The country has given an unmistakable judgment 
npon the mam issue between the no*changers and the pro 
changes The issue, however, must be clearly stated m 
order to counteract the confusion caused unconsciously, 
and in some cases also consaously by the no-cliangers The 
issue IS not what the Councils will achieve as now re-mforc- 
ed by the members of the Swarajya Party displacing an 
equal number of Jloderates and other undesirables, but it 
IS whether the country was in favour of Counal entrj or 
Counal'boycott. The other issue can be decided only at 
the end of the coming three years mat has now been put 
beyond doubt is that the countiy does not favour Council- 
boycott but favours Council-entry for all it may be worth. 

The question anses as to what is meant by the countiy. 
3 t IS obvious that the country m this case means the Council 


• Mahratta, 23rd. Dec, 1923. 
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\ oters m the countrv The non \oter world is quite beside 
the point m this matter It is true that the total number 
of \ oters m India docs not at present exceed 6o lacs and 
this certainly bears a very small ratio to the total popula 
turn of the country But it must also be remembered that 
there is no other recognised method of ascertaming public 
opinion in tius matter Tlie question can only be how many 
from among the voters have voted not how many among 
the non voter world favour or disfavaiur Council-entrj 

I have seen an ingenuous argument put forward by some 
entics tliat the whole non voter world must be presumed 
to be against Counal ent-y because they have not voted 
at the elections Cut the falacj is obvious If this argu 
ment be valid all the have-nots in the world may be argaed 
to be against the things they want to have because as a 
ffialier «?/ /aei they have not got them T3je wise and the 
wealthy are few in this world are we therefore to suppose 
tliat the remaining portion of humanity is opposed to having 
wealth Of wisdom ? In India a much larger portion of the 
population have not railways within their reach Are we 
therefore to suppose that tlicv arc •vgainst the extension of 
mlwavs where they do not exist or against the use of rail 
wavs where they actualy exist? In England even at this 
moment the non voters are more tfian the voters Shall 
we therefore say that the English people arc against any 
sj stem of representativ e institutions ? 

riie only valid wwj of rcascming would be that a majo- 
rity of voters have not voted at the polls but only a ininon 
tv has Blit even 1 ere we must tahe into account the fact 
that it IS only owing to physical or pecuniary reasons and 
not owing to a want of wall that most non votmg voters do 
not go to the polls And this tfimg happens even in coun 
tnts where there is no question of bojeott of Councils or 
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Parliaments Judging by tbe polling figures affonied by 
the last elections, we can l^itimately say that the bulk ol 
the people as represented by the voters have expressed thel* 
approv^ of the use of Councils, also that this expression 
would be only more numencal in proportion as the franchise 
would be extended and a larger number of non-voting people 
would be brought mto the fold of the voters 

The figures of those who have voted are useful for another 
kmd of argument pertment to this issue The roll of Coa- 
gress-membership in India is manifestly a parallel measura 
of ascertaming representative pubhc opinion in this country. 
And I may, therefore, very well ask, is the list of Congresf- 
membership as numerically strong as the list of Comicfl- 
voters ? I may go one step further and ask, is the list of 
Congress-members in India even as strong as the number of 
the voters who have actually voted at the polls, not to speak 
of the total list of voters ? I think I may give a few instances. 
In the Dharwar Distnct more than ten thousand mdmdual 
voters went to the poll Will any one among the no-chaugera 
tell me what the total Congress-membership m the Dharwar 
Distnct IS ? The same may be said of the six Distncts 
of Gujerath and seven Distncts of Maharashtra in which res- 
pectively my inend Mr Jamnadas Mehta and myself secur- 
ed about gj thousand votes m the Assembly elections la 
the face of these facts it is only irrational and pig-headed 
obstinacy that can denv the verdict of the Indian public 
m favour of Council entry 

The next questions are, what attitude the Swarajya Party 
wnll adopt in the higher and lower Councils, and what the 
Party will be able to achieve as the result of its attitude in 
rr^ard to the attainment of Swaiajya I do not wish to 
indulge m profitless speculation in reply to the second ques- 
tion For th depends upon many variable factors Bat 

z6 
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as regards the first question I may «peak wth greater cer* 
taintj and if we could show that the policy to be adopted 
fs the right one then the Party could not be responsible for 
the ultimate result Tlie Party will have done its dutj and 
the rest would be in this as jn other cases on the knees of 
the gods The pobey of the Part5’; therefore, «ould alone be 
In point And this has been outlined in a fairlv preejee 
manner by the Party in manifestoes signed by its respon 
Bible office bearers from time to tune 
The first cardinal point 10 that policy is that though the 
Party men in the Counals would not scruple to take the 
presenbed oath they shall not accept any office that is to 
say, any offiaal place of honour or emolument That at 
once settles the question of ccniperatjon with Government 
In Its most pointed form Portunatcly for the Party, an 
opportunity arose immediately after the elections m Ben 
gd when Mr Das could prove to the lult the ba«c]cB«ness 
of the charge that the Swarajya Party men are self-seeking 
cooperators ^Vhether Lord Lytton meant it as a <:nisfer 
dogdtf or as a straight corsi/tniicmal practice the fact 
remains that be did offer the cliaigc of the transferred de- 
partments in Bengal to Mr Das tliat is to 'xiv the ministers 
to be nominated by luro And the fact also remains that 
Mr Das did refuse the oHcr That the offer wvs rot re- 
peated m other provinces is beside the point though <Hie 
may be ib'^olutely sure that tlie offer would have been dealt 
wjtii in exactly the same manner by any of his lieutenants 
or co-adjutors in anv other province 
Nor could Mr Das have done otlicnixisc than he has done 
being so shrewd as be is The offer bv ford Lytton was a 
clear proof that t?ie Bfngal Government was shaken in its 
tnoraJe or prestige merely by tlie advent of the Swirajynst 
^^up in the Bengal Council Here was a band of Council 
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lors, boitid by the pledge they bad signed, to \ote like one 
•man according to the mandate of the party leader upon 
questions which may test the confidence of the Council in. 
the Ministers This band fairly paired the Government 
men in the Council bound to vote as the leader of the 
Council may command And in case a portion of the inde- 
pendent members joined hands with the Swarajya Party 
for its oivn purpose Go\emment would be repeatedly de 
feated But in case Mr Das asked his men to accept mi 
■msterships they would be precisely m the same predicament 
-And on occasions e\en worse On the other hand if the 
Diarchy then worked unsatisfactorily, as it is bound to do 
under present conditions the blame would he on Swaraj 
yists They would thus be hunuUated without adtancing. 
their cause in any way No doubt the Diarchy must be 
■proved to be untenable but that must be while responsibi 
hty would rest with Government themselves Government 
■must be hoist with their own petard 

Mr Das, however, showed an astuteness equal to the 
occasion. He turned the dilemma neatly upon Lord L3 tton 
himself No doubt the Swarajyists were pledged not to 
accept office But that was a matter as between them and 
their voters \\hy should Mr Das plead his inabihtj to 
-take up office on tlus extraneons ground so far as I o'd 
Ljtton was concerned ^ To him therefore he sj>oke with 
"the pretence of one free to accept office He followed up 
that pretence by actually calling a party meeting, and sen 
0USI5 discussing the proposal Tlie meeting naturallj de 
cided that Aey could not possibly take up office under the 
present conditions They proposed some condit'oiia m 
-return Diarchj had, bj common consent, proved a failure 
li Tro\^ncial Autonomy were granted recommended that 
IS to sa>. hj the Bengal Crovemmenl, then that vrould 'be a 
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fair chaUengc and should be accepted But e^en ProiTii'- 
cial Autonomy could not ha>e a fair start so long as politi- 
cal pnsoners nerc not set at libertj They bad a share m 
the struggle for freedom and they must be free to enjoy 
the fruits of that struggle And in maUng this condition 
Mr Das m fact antiapated the Amencan cntic who has 
found fault with taking up office so long as Mahatma Gan 
dhi was in fail The result of all these negotiations was 
only as might be expected Lord L>'ttonw'isfreeto appoint 
other ministers of his choice , and the Swarajyists were 
free to carry on their war against repression and diarchy 
The policy of the Swarajya Party can be summed up in 
one word ‘ obstruction ' In fact they do nothing else At 
the same time this they can do with great eiTect In point 
of the numencal strength of the Swanjya Party members 
in Council we have at one end Madras where it is the small* 
est and at the other end we ha\e Central Provinces where* 
it IS the largest In between the two come the remainmg 
provinces with varying ratios of Swarajyists to the total 
strength of the Councils It is obvious tlierefore that one 
uniform policy could not possibly be laid down for all the 
provinces Mucli must be left to the discretion of the local 
leaders so that there may be an apparent \anation in the 
practice of fighting the bureaucracy But the fundamental 
pnnaplc would be the same in all the proiinccs 
In Madris the fiery Satyamurti could not do anydlung 
better than go on dashing las head against the stone wall 
of the combined officials and non Bnhmins as he can hard 
ly ever get a majority on his side On the other hand in 
Nagpur my fnend Dr Mocmje can reasonably hope with a 
«obd party it his back to b^n lu» \ cry first innings with 
a defeat for Go\ernment paradoxical tj ough it may sound 
Here the Go\ emor can indulge m tl i. process of certifica 
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■tion to his heart’s content and Dr. Moonje too could say 
fthat though the last word in the Government of the pro- 
vince may not rest \vith lum, he will have proved the pre- 
sent system of diarchy to be as worthless as a sucked orange, 
In other provinces, however, the problem would be how to 
woo the independent section of the Council and to win it 
-over to help to form a ivorking majority. 

The problem is somewhat difficult for the Swarajya 
Tarty is wedded to obstruction and the a% crage independent 
member favours co-operation. Their common meetmg 
ground therefore would be in those matters in which the m- 
dependent member has some programme of his own which 
government may not accept and for that reason the mem- 
ber would come m conflict wth Goiernment. The sure 
chance o! the Swarajya Party would he m these matters 
when it can patronise the independent member by its sup- 
port and achieve its own purpose of defeating Government 
The task of the Swarajya Party leader m most of the pro- 
vinces would indeed be very exhilarating, bemg neither sc 
hopeless as in Madras nor so hopeful as in Nagpur. It 
■would therefore call forth all the qualities of leaderslup and 
■statesmanship of which he may be capable As against 
■tbe solid phalanx of the offidal and nominated members the 
solid phalanx of the Sw'arajya Party would, in the case ot 
most of the provinces, achieve an easy victory’ But be- 
!iore the Swarajist can reach and attack Government at 
•close quarters he has to pass tlirough the quagmire of the 
independents among whom he can never be sure as to wJucb 
spot ^vUl yield under his foot and envelop him and which 
would be the real terra firma. The only plan, therefore, for 
•the Swarajya party in the majority of the Councils would 
)T>e to act very much hke the Irish party in the /fouse of 
*<k«inion3 which, whQe not exposing its constructive genius 
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to the Ignominy of defeat would keep its ranks altta>-s well 
drilled and disciplined ready at a moment s notire to make 
common cause with any section of the independents m a 
fight which may offer a hc^ie of defeating Government 
The Swarajya Party maj thus look like Lalhtals or Gardtes 
but without the odium attaching to that name , for in no 
scmi. would they be nicrcmanes Their purpose would 
be illowed to be a higher one as their hire would be only 
an opportunity to defeat Goicmment 

critics may say that I am unduly harping upon this 
expression \iz defeat of Government But it should 
be remembered that defeating Government creating dead 
locks and driving government to certification is a necessary 
stag through which wc Itave unhappily to pass It is a 
ume-honoured well recognised and well understood me* 
thod of fight jn representative bodies in which governments 
are imde and unmade by the sheer result of the vote in the- 
Houv The occasion is one for proving the powers of nu 
mencal strength and no far seeing leader will disdain this 
odious task or unduly regret that he has to hide the lamp- 
of his constructive genuts under the bushel of parliamentary 
cactics In fact the conditions of ihe chaUenge to his con 
stnictiie genius are unfair m the extremt He could not 
afford to leave the choice of the ground the weapons and 
the seconds in thfs duel wholly to Government The public 
eye would be fixed merely on the spectacular effect of the- 
fight and not on its merits And Ihe Swarajj-a Party leader 
m every Council must for the present be content to show 
that he too understands the art of effect 
Now m these circumstances what is the Coconada Con 
gress going to do ? Will it continue the status quo and its 
own benevolent neutrality? Or will it besides affirmui^ 

■the meaningless and ineffective tnfJe boycott as an ideaU 
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also dissociate itself aggressively from the CounaU that u 
to sav'. Its own men in the Councils, as a practical measure 
towards that ideal ’ If I may judge by the strength of 
forces arrajed on the opposite sides, I am sure Mr Rajgo- 
palachanar wll lose the contest Messrs Dis Nehru Ajraal 
Khan, Ansan, the Maharashtra. leaders Sarojmi Naidu, 
Lalaji, Prakasam, and last but not least, the Ah brothers 
are all for maintaining the Delhi resolution Mr Patel, 
with his usual inscrutable tvays has raised the cry of a posi- 
tive mandate from the Congress in regard tp the work, in 
the Councils, and a demand for the Congress directly takmg 
up the reins of tlie team of the Congresswallas in the 
Coimals in its own hand But to that none of th** lead- 
ing Suarajyists will, I think ever agree Perliaps Mr. 
Patel may have raised this false alarm only to scate Raj* 
gopalachanar and his party, as a step in Just the opposite 
direction, with no deeper intent tlian secunng a momentum 
to hia resistance to the fire— -eating non-coKjperators The 
fight IS thus not even equally balanced But the resolu* 
tions of the Congress are becoming more and more an 
uncertain factor and we shall simply wait and see what 
happens 

But of this I may warn Mr Kajagopalachanar that in case 
he succeeds in getting the Congress to adopt a resolution 
of active dissociation from the Councils, he will be onh dnv- 
mg the wedge of disumon deeper into the bodv of the Con- 
gress, and raakmg that national body look more ridiculous 
than ever before No country in the world with any ex- 
perience of or aspiration for a democratic representative 
government will understand, much less appreciate, the 
threatened attitude of the Congress towards the Legislative 
Councils, which never stopped running by reason of the 
old boycott, and have happily been reinforced by the Swa- 
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rajyfat members as the resttit of rhe last elections A C9- 
Dcrred boycott even under the new conditions will be an 
enigma even to men like De Valera and Zaglul Pasha who 
though never content to accept the Pailiamentary fight as 
the last word m the national straggle, have nevertheless not 
scrupled to take the fullest advantage of their Parliaments, 
In India where we have not yet advanced up to the degree 
of fovclationary prepiration which was reached either in 
Ireland or Egypt the boycott of Councils would not only 
be Ignored but even resented This boycott would of course 
go the \ray the other two boycotts have done and the Swa 
rajya Party would be pushing on its self imposed task mer 
nly as if the Congress did not eiost for this purpose But 
the good wll and coKiperation of the various sections of the 
Congressmen «o essential for the work of the Constructive 
Prc^ramme, will hase disappeared and the Congress shorn 
of the prestige and power bom of union, will remain not 
bke the enthusing banner that rallies the national fighters 
but like a disamaJ Jooldog and woe-bfgone scarecrow 
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"MUZAFARNAGAR DISTRICT CONFERENCE.* 

Address Deuverld by Mr N C Kelkar o \ the 

23rd I^ST AT MUZATARNACAR AS PRESIDENT OF 
THE District Political Conference (this was 
TRANSLATED AND READ IN HiNDl) 

Xadies and Gentiemen, 

Tko weeks ago when mv fnend Dr Ansan came and asked 
•me to preside over this Conference I was agieeably surpns 
ed But I gave my consent readily because in this Corfere- 
sce 1 saw an opportunity to make many new acquaintan 
ces among my country men of the north I had visited 
Delhi itself many times before but had no occasion to go 
into the intenor of this Province I thank you therefore 
not only for the honour you have done me by inviting me to 
preside over this pobtical gathering, but en^bng me to ex 
tend the rarge of my fellowship And you will take this 
•Hindi address from me as an earnest of my resolve to cul 
tiN'ate your fnendship and as a token of my respect for your 
culture We even in the south wish God speed to the Hindi 
as a national language for the whole of India 

Gentlemen, I cannot begin this address without at once 
touching upon an event which has gladdened the heart of 
the whole country It is the release of Mahatma Gandhi 
Eor nearly two years not a day passed without millions and 
imlhons of our countrymen thinking of Yerawada, where 
Mahatroaji was impnsoned There be lay, expiating, in the 
opmion of Government, the sin of sedition But m reabty 
he was only adding to the momentum of his Tapasya which 
must fructify m India's welfare It was a kind of a yoga — 
sadhana on his part, and yoga sadhana if pursued without 


• MmhraUa 2nd March, 1924 
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an\ selfisb purpose, must, according to our Hindu ideas ufl- 
taiUngl> produce righteous results Sfahitmaji said he re- 
gretted his release For jt is lus Jiret conwction that sah'a- 
tion comes tlirough suffering But vc cannot soar as lugh 
as he and so we can onl> rejoice in his release 

It IS c%idcnt that Mahatmaji will use the next few weeks 
of Ills i.Qn\*alcscencc in thinking out the problems of the 
countrj But whilt. he be doing it like a silent warder on 
the lull let us go on like (he uoildly and bttsj ants with our 
own work as it comes hand) from day to da) iv’en when 
the groat soul of the Mahatma does lus work unseen of look 
ing after the destinies of the world the world itself must go 
on spinning around and the the little souls m it must justify 
their e-xistenee and fulfil their purpose b> doing things ac» 
"ording to their tights and their fire will though within ^ 
predestmfti sphere Thit is whj «e go on holding eonfer- 
prices hkc this tiking counsel fcgciher and turning the next 
sod in this fock\ ground of public life and political agitation 
to get the next foot hold m the direction of progress 
I am told that >our own district has taken its due sh-ire 
m the great mosement of the past three jears and has jas^cd 
through the same pfiascs of thought as some other parts of 
the coiintn hare done Jn response to the nilionil call 
four of )our district pleadm. Ind suspended their practice 
but resumed it ‘oon after the Bardoh decision A fair 
number of students and teachers v'alked out of llic goscni 
tnent or ai levl institutions and nalionM schools were Started 
for them TIic students hasp I am told now resumed theit 
studies an I tl c National Schools were fimll) dmed for want 
of funds nearlv fise montJts ago Tlie teachers howcsrr, 

I am gUd to hear are still (allliftlll) adhering to the b0)c01t 
pob^v and has'e not cared to seek rp*«np)o> 7 nent In any 
government or aided institutions Tlicrc has been a similar 
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fluctuation I am told, in the results of Non co-operation> 
activities m other departments also You had collected. 
Jn jour district z6 thousand rupees for the Tdak Swarajju 
Fund and enrolled six thousand memhers on the register 
of jour Congress Committees But there is now a dechne- 
m that activity The boycott on foreign cloth and liquor 
showed for some time very hopeful results but it now gives 
decreasing returns The Hindus and Mahomedans in jour 
distnct are not indeed living m armed camps but their rela- 
tions, I am told are not so cordial and Inendly as they were 
in the begimng of this movement and last but not the least 
your people I am told have begun to discard Kbadi and 
reverting to foreign cloth to satisfy their fine tastes though 
the distnct is spectallj noted for producing good Khadi 

This certainly is a tale of sorrow for reaction m political 
life leads to prostration But optimistic as we all are we 
must look rather to the great and ambitions efforts we were 
capable of than to the fact of this inevitable reaction Set- 
backs and reactions are not necessanly inconsistent with 
progress Even when the tide is flowing in waves after 
waves seem to break on the shore and dissolve into confusion 
and wreckage But the silent observer knows that when 
the tide is flowing in each wave, though it ultimatelj breaks 
marks an advanced and yet more advanced Ime on the sands 
than Its predei-essor In the same manner though the de- 
partmental activities in the Non co-operahon mov ement- 
have individuallj received a setback for the time, they sure- 
ly reached a further stage than ever before And the spint 
of the movement has, on the whole, gamed an accession of; 
power to the popular elbow 

But just as water if blocked in one direction succeeds m 
finding some outlet m other directions, so has the energy oT 
of the nation found a channel m the Council propaganda^ 
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The expcnence of your own disfnct on!} coiroborafes the 
expencnce of other parts of the countrj in this matter 
When we all went in for the Conncil bo}cott three }eaj5 
ago we succeeded in it to a great extent Onl} twelve p®r 
■cent ol the voters in jour district then went to the poll 
This 5 ear, however, thanks to the efforts of the Swarajya 
Party after the Delhi Special Congress nearly 6o per cent 
of the Voters went to the poU and returned nationalist can 
didates to the counals The local Swarajyist Committee 
I am told nominated ten candidates for the Hindu and 
Muslim seats and the fact that they were all successful, tes 
tifies on]} to the solidanty of the public opimoit ol year dis 
fnct m fav our of Council entry 
You must have noted that Jifahatmaji in his message to 
Moulana Mahamad Ah withheld his judgment on the ques 
tion of Counal entry though of course he has genenll} 
-stated that the triple boycott continues to remain his ideal 
as before The ideal is certiml} a noble one If one could 
only actually and effectively norL the triple bovcott so as 
to turn the school house, the court house and the house of 
the legislature into so many deserted places where naught 
hut the grass grows and the worm treads we could fairly set 
1he political revolution in motion But the ideal is piacti 
■call} unattainable at any rate under the pre«ent conditions 
•of the country. In the meanwhile wc must look to the 
practical instruments that come handy for political work 
Personally 1 think Mabatmaji will be persuaded even 
tually to bless the Delhi resolution and the tie fecto entry 
of Congressmen into the Counals as d# jure or valid even 
iron) the point of view of the Non-co operation policy of 
the Congress. Mahatmaji could not but take into account 
the great deflection in popular opinion as represented by the 
present attitude of some of bis own illusfnoos colleagues 
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who were the '^lid pillars of the Non co-operation move- 
ment when it a as onginaJIy started I mean patnots hke 
Hakim Ajmal Khan Lala Lajpat Rai Pandit Motilal ^ehru^ 
and Mr CR Das 1 ha\e mentioned only those who ha\e 
actively fa\oured the Counal entry propaganda But there 
are a host of others who betrayed a slo%v and silent change 
in their con%nctions by favounng the Delhi Congress resolu- 
tion which spells not only toleration but an admission that 
in pohtics there can be two or even more WLys to go to work* 
The Council party has never given up the policy of Non- 
co-operation in the larger sense viz, the sense of resistance 
to Government in every possible sphere and at e\ery point 
of contact in order to bnng them to terms They have ex 
pressed their loyal adhesion to the old policy of Swadeshi 
as now accentuated and emphasised by the Kbaddar move- 
ment They can yield to no no-ebanger in their theoretical 
support and actual practice of the removal of untouchabili- 
ty and the uplift of the depressed classes They are as much 
interested and prepared for sacrifices to secure Hindu Moslem 
umty as any no-changer can be And as to the policy oC 
non violence there has never been a question as to the Coun- 
cilwallas favounng it as much as the no-changer That ac- 
counts for the items ot the Constructive Programme And 
the average Council propagandist will be found to carry it 
into practice fully as much as the average no changer 

What the Council party however desires is that over and 
above tJie Constructive Programme the people should be 
taught and prepared to put their thumb and their foot upon 
the very nerve centre which enables the Bntish Government 
to dominate over this land and to live and flourish as an 
irresponsible administration The man w ho actually 
boycotts a law court or school would certainly pull one stone- 
out of the edifice of this foreign Gov emment He would 
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certamlj be owr first preference and choice and we shall i 
claim him as a first class Non co operator canonise liim 
in the temple of national fame But our onl3 contention is 
that he who cannot boycott the school and the court should 
mot abo boycott the Council bn* make JuJJ u«e of jt ^s a Je%cr 
pressure whicli ho\\e\cr he will be doing for onl\ i natiom) 
purpose unlike in the other ca«es T?ie merest common 
sense must conduce to puntj of reasoning m tl is matter 
The actual revolution of power and authontv made bj 
Government in favour of tin. people is> onij as an ounce to 
the ton of the aggregate power at present vesting m then* 
B«t so also IS the product on and consumption of Khiddar 
as to the total volume of foreign cloth imported into India 
iind the mill*doth produced in this country And if we can 
hope to supplant by Khadi the whole of the otlier cloth 
why ran vie not liopo simjlarl> to capture the Govern 
ment by national efforts stcadil) and piogrcesivelj put 
fonvaid As for Hindu Moslem unit} the last of the race 
•of hooligans who disturb the social tnnquililj and promote 
violent riots can disapptar cnl^ with the last of the race 
of civnlnns inebriated with power If \ou can hojo to turn 
the lions of human passions into the innocent lambs of 
undiluted saintlj patnots whv do voa despair of develop- 
ing the average jiolittcallj minded fndnn into a stalwart 
opponent of Government who maj bo prepared to saenfiee 
every human desire at tl c altar of tic countrj ? 

The Council propagandist does not preach nn exclusive 
propaganda He adva«cs no entire substitution lut ti 
judicious supplementing of the ore I V tic otlcr He feels 
that the Central and the Provincial Ixgivhtive CouncUsare the 
seals of administrative power and authority and if tie paper 
majorities of elected members given by the I » forms Act 
of rgrg could be realised and wTre actiiat-'d bv a common 
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■policy of even constitutional opposition they would soon be 
able to exert an immense pressure upon Government and 
secure Self Government at an earl> date I know that 
even apart from the ultimate veto of the Viceroy and the 
provincial governors and the numerous restraints, upon 
the working of the councils the immediate difficulty in 
making the councils powerful enough lies in the differences 
■of opinion and interest among the different groups of 
elected members But jou must also remember that the 
measure of possible unity in the country at large could 
no^’ be greater than the measure of the unity in tlie coun 
cils themselves 

This apparent disunity is however natural and will take 
some time to disappear But is there no similar di^urit} 
to be found among the workers even outside the councrls ^ 
Surely the 'Ml India Congress Committee for the last three 
or four years \ as even more disunited than any of the legis 
laUve councils Even among Non«>-opei-ators generally 
:there are different schools of thought No two Non co 
operators precisely agree in thar definition of non violence 
The numerous and intelligent advocates of Hindu 'Moslem 
unity though actuated by a common desire and sent ment 
hav e not so far been able to produce any common formulse 
which could be regarded as conclusive for solving any major 
or minor problem in that great overshadowing and almo'^t 
eternal communal quarrel Even on such a subject as the 
production of Khadi and its propaganda different views 
have been taken MTiy should we then wonder if witb a 
Government bent upon ruling on the pnnciple of divude and 
govern the councils also show Imes of cleavage’ 

But we have only made a beginning this year m working 
the councils and the results already achieved are not insig 
nificant Every council is now better manned than three 
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years ago from the point of view of putting up a fight against 
Government The popular element is the weakest in Madras 
and yet the Government has been ha%ung its anvious mo- 
ments even there ^t the other end in Nagpur we have 
an absolute majority of Swaiajyists m the Counal and the 
limit to Its opposition to the Government would be only 
tliat to be set by its owm reluctance or prudence In the 
Central legislature we have a party of some strong and 
though it is obviously a cunonty yet for a single group or unit 
it is more numerous, more well knit together and therefore 
more powerful for opposition than any other smgle group In 
the Assembly 

I know fidly well the limitations which limit the oselul^ 
ness of work in the Councils But they are unfortnnatcly 
the places where laws of the country are made and the re-* 
venue and expenditure of the country regulated It a here 
that only for a tew months m the year the best and the most 
powerful among our countOTU*** st^y and exert the 
utmobt pressure upon Government— pressure, I meao» which 
can be produced by the momentum of the spirit m the coun- 
try at their back the force of their own mdividuahty and 
the magic virtue of the majonty vote The work in the 
country and the work lo the Cbunal must supplement and 
act and re-act upon each other It roust not be supposed 
that the Counal worker and the general worker belong to 
two separate castes Tliej most be regarded as the vfuf 
parts of the same maclune 

And what I saj about (he Councils applies also to all 
other departments of Self gmemment subord rate to the 
Councils The government and povsesvion of the water 
tap in the house is as essential as the confml of the bead 
reservoir It is no use LOndemnmg the muruapal and local 
Boards The fashion to call local Self gov emroent os the 
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Svearajya of the broom must be given up. It is the broom 
after all that sweeps everything dean and makes the house 
habitable. In my part of the country there is a proverb 
which says that the broom is a goddess and should ne\er be 
torched by the foot. The broom, it is ^aid, is the magic 
wand of J-akshrc', the goddess at wealth. Let us use 
this broom well m a figurative sense so cs not only to keep 
our own house and town dean but also use its butt and to 
knock down tbe msoicnt mtcrlerence ot Government 

It IS only by the actual use of power and authority even 
In small spheres that we learn the art of government We 
must mutate the example of the professional gymnast who 
may have onJ> once or t^icc in his hfe to win the wrestling 
pnze match but toward;! that end he keeps up his dady prac' 
tice of gymnasium Owerases These conduce both to help 
bis daily digestion of food, a circulation of blood and to 
keep him fit for the prize iight whenever that may come. 
The work of the village pan^ayat is, in my opinion, fully 
as well worth domg as the work in the Legislative Assembly 
or m the Council of State The same qualities make it a 
success while the same defects mar its success in both places 
For the highest and tbe lowest the need of training a^id 
disciplme as well as the value of success is the same. 

The idea at one time prevailed that the pnnciple of Non- 
co-op^ration requred our putting a boycott on the institu- 
tiuns of local self government But it was a mistake Ua- 
hatma Gandhi himself leceived addresse'; of welcome from 
municipalities e\ en w hen the campaign of Non-co-operation 
was HI full swing This he would not liave done if local self^ 
gov eminent w as too unclean to be touched by a Non-co-opera,- 
tor. And this he did even when it was obvious that con- 
sidermg the relations between moniapahties acd-'dockl 
boards and tbs Gpvernnisnt. a kind i./ actual cp-uparaito^ 

«r 
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was inevitable Fortunately opinion lias now changed 
Mumapalities in Gujerath are now captured by Katlar 
Non-co-opcnitiomsts hke Mr YaUabbbliai Patel who still 
maintain their opposition to Council entry It is for them 
therefore to reconcQe their attitudes in the two matters > and 
I mention the fact not to raise a control ersy but to nndi 
cate my own positiou 

The village worler in Uie plains is as important to the 
national eau*e as the exhalted J^nslator on the mountain* 
top The viUage worker must, to start with be taught 
self respect and made an effiaent working unit To that 
end he must be made to loam the i alue of public b&uts. 
Farther he must be made to feel that their success ur failure 
depends or can he made to depend upon the part and lot he 
takes m them Ife must be taught to realist that the Cm em> 
ment is neither a god to be distantly wotsbipperd nor a deni 
to be kept at arm s length but a tiling to be grappled with 
and grasped in his hand He must be taught that Govern 
mail iiv^ like the spider all along the line of the fabnc it 
weaves and therefore is also sensitive to that extent It 
is up to the village vrorkcr there/urc to make Government 
feel that even he can be self respectful, assertiv e and robiut 
in bis opposition to Government where opposition maj be 
aeccssaiy 

It IS only in this way that we can create an army of politi* 
cal workers throughout the country who vroufd man not onij 
the contingent required to fight v»ith Govemment in the 
centres of actual fighting but also the thousand arid one 
outposts nece^rj to face and meet the bureaucratic ad* 
toinfatration And when this common spint and common 
training and disapline will pervade not only the headquarters 
but the rank and file of the national army it may be ex 
pactyi to carry out work that may le requned cf It at any 
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time. And the same anay may serve the duplicate pur- 
pose of civil as well as military duty. In peace times you 
may use it for pushing on the work of the Charkha, the boy- 
cott of foreign goods, the spr^d of national schools and ar- 
bitration courts and conciliation boards in communal quar- 
rels and so on and so forth. But when the war-drum is 
beaten and the bugle is sounded the same army may bf 
ordered to take up the fight of obstruction or citil disobe- 
obedience. 

As I have said the country wants efficient units tot Its 
work. That work is not confined to any c^e sphere nor 
can it be accomplished by any single man, however great be 
may be. If your ideal be Self-government then whether 
you want to achieve it by a bloody or a bloodless revolution 
the necessities of the case are the same. The struggle will 
require both industry and sacrifice of at least a mlnhnum 
measure in every average individual though in the case of 
leaders a much higher measure is indispensable. And this 
industry and sacrifice again must be backed up both by 
political consciousness and a knowledge of the facts ol the 
political situation. This has been latterly helped by two 
apparently divergent but really convergent forces. 1 mean 
the great development of the Congress movement and the 
development of the legislative councils. 

You all are aware that till a few years ago the Congress 
and in fact the whole political agitation was the aBair ol a 
few educated, isolated individuals in the country in whwn 
knowledge of politics and history of other countries produc- 
ed a patriotic aspiration hut whose education Itself led them 
into habits and ways of Ufe that weaned them away from- 
the common society. There was thus a gain but alio a C drre * - 
ponding lo4» to it. But men like the late Lokamanya Tflak 
?ind after him Wahatma Gandhi introduced a new pMotfophy 
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of politics as well as a new method of putting it into practice 
When Loknmanya TUak said, ‘Swarajj'a is my b 'th right * 
he at once broadened the base of political consciousness 
opto the last limits of the human society in India And in 
that broad field again Mahatma Gandhi his begun an inten- 
sive cultivation of political 'pint by lus preaching of the 
need of Cud Dieubcdience ard a vvho’e code of scifre'iant 
conduct 

The great wisdom of Iokanian5‘a Tilaks aphorism bes in 
the fact that he by one stroke cut off the claim of the foreign 
er to rule India on the prc*'‘ncc of racial supenuntv' ard ele- 
vated the common Ind a to that natural status of humanity 
of which equality can fairly be claimed bj one man vgainst 
another for certain political purposes TTiat aphon^m em 
bodies the great pnnciple of univer^vl suffrage as well as the 
great pnnaple of representative and also responsihlc govern 
ment And that theoretical sense of equalitj uas given a 
concrete form by Mihatma Gandhi when lie not onlv preach- 
ed but practised his precept by his readiness to wear the coar- 
sest cloth bke kliadi to cat the coarsest food to do the 
meanest work of service to mix with the lowest strata of the 
proletanat and to think and speak the thoughts and the 
language of the commonest man in society Tlie face of 
politics has thus been entirely changed by tbe«e two men 
and It will never turn lack 

To you therefore who are assembled in this conference 
I would say ' Let us enter Into the spirit of thc'ie two great 
political teachers and trj accomplish what tliev expected 
of us each by our own individual efforts Thcie is no one 
here whom God has not given 'ome particular good quality 
or some particular Bpti*iit*e which he may put to the public 
use with advantage Ke-U pub/rc work is so many-sided 
that every one of us may hope to get a foot hold or a comer 
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for himself in which he may put forward exertions m his 
own little measure so that they may add one more bnck 
in the work of nation building The greatest of our ideal 
and the volurnmousness of effort required to achieve it should 
only be an incentive to work and not a cause for despair 
We do not disdain to tnm our household fire because the 
Sun who IS the fountain head of all light and heat cannot 
be commanded by us As m pnvate affairs so m pubhc 
affairs also we must say, patnotic work like chanty begms 
at home Let us be selfish and intensely selfish if we can, 
in making our own the whole wealth of patriotism and the 
comfort of a work a-day hfe spent in public service ’ 


PUBLIC MEETING 

An exceptionally crowded meeting was held on the 23rd 
of July 1924 on the Shivaji Mandir grounds under the 
presidentship of Mr N C Kelkar He made the following 
speech by way of mtroduction — 

Mr Keikars Imroductory Speech 
"Ladies and Gemlekfn, 

We have assembled to-day to hstcn to an address and 
a statement by Pandit Motilal Nehru on the subject ot the 
Swarajya Party and the present situation. He needs no 
introduction to you at my hands You have already learnt 
to admire the patriot and respect the gentleman in Panditji 
Two years ago your Muniapality presented him with a wel- 
come address and yesterday he unveiled the statue of Lok 
Tilak and laid tl e comer-stone of the Tiiak Memonal Hall 
That explains your relations with him established during 
the last two years As for his position m the oountry he is 
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the it fide leader of the Swarajaya Party and also the leader 
of the entire non-ofBaal section in the Assembly Even 
Independent Nationalists have evinced their admiration for 
his tactfulness and ability in the work of the Assembly 
In 192- when the Muracipality gave him an address the 
last sentence in the address v^hich I myself drafted and 
read was to the effect that India expected Panditji to give 
correct guidance to the country »n the crisis. That correi^ 
guidance he eventually gave after deep deliberation an 
carefol observation of the conditions m the country An 
he has stuck to that weU-considercd opinion with very com 
mendable tenaaty One can imagine however the ig 
burden of censure and blame that he has had to carry t oog 
on stout and heavy shoulders from his own fnends in the 
No-change party They can easUy forgive a Kdkar 
for his views about Counal-entry were notonous all along 
But they can and wU! never forgive him for his charge of 
opimon But Pinditjis reply to them fn one s^tenca hw 
been that consistency m pohtics « the virtue o an ass or 
an ass of a virtue whichever way you Lie to put St 


Tre Swarajva Pastt , „ , 

Well It was owing to Deshbandhu Pas and PanditJi, 
that we could form the Swaraiya Party at Gj'a *he vej 
mormns aft« aU the old boy^tU 
The poEcy and the doinga of the Party hate 
been snbjeeted to a very vreilant seratmy ^ 
and they have attacked every posit« tre 
ed Whether tte offer Rcspoiwve iff? 

out useful measures or throw out the finance 1 
f ell drtpleaanre rs nnlform We have the aatrttetlon that 
an abeolnte maldnty aa tn the C P 
EOVert,n,.nt throngh the eonreda unpossible a, « 
declared m our pledge and aPo that Tte tomed whaleret 
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majority we got to good and useful purpose in the interest 
of the country. But I Join direct issue with our opponents 
and aslc them, what right have they to ask us about our poli- 
cy they are not willing or prepared to sit down across a 
table and tell us what policy they would approve for us 
in the council and would support it in the country, though 
they may be themselves not the Council-wallas. At Juhu 
Panditji put before hfahatmaji a number of alternatives, 
but he would agree to none of them. He would not agree 
to address a good word to the country even in favour of 
his constructive work that we may do and accomplish in 
the couadls. It follows, therefore, that our Council-policy 
is entirely our own affair and we shall manage it as best 
we can though unaided. 

MaHABASHTRA ATTtTUpE. 

As^ for Maharashtra, it has been apparently both con- 
sistent and inconsistent with itself. And for this reason 
in 1920 every Maharashtra delegate to a man opposed the 
Council— boycott resolution, but as it was ultimately passed, 
by the^ Congress and as it appeared that, Mahatmaji 
might come into trouble if he did not get uniform 
support from the country, we agreed deliberately to cany 
onrthe boycott. But it was to be for a limited time only. 
We also did want to give the new programme a chance 
and' a trial, though of course not a chance for Mahatma ji, 
for he needed none personally. But as soon as it appear^ 
that Mahatmaji was thinking of making the boycotts per* 
manent, Maharashtra was the first to protest against it. 
On the ist of August of 1921, that is to say, within 10 
months ftom the date of original boycott resolutions. I 
told Mahatmaji to his face— I would rather _say; in his 
presence— my view at a meeting attended by ten fiiousand 
Hoplo befor# the Shaniwar Wada. I denied his allegation 
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that Maharashtra wa* without political huth, ior mthoat 
some kind of poUtical faith, Maharashtra could not produce 
men like Ra n ade, Tilak and Gokhale. It was, of course, 
quite another thing if their faith was not the kind of faith 
which Gandhiji himself possessed. I told Mabatmaji that 
he should not blame Maharashtra for not >1500115^5 tlie 
expected results, but be should blame his oum programme 
for it 

FoUK YKASS DEfOKE. 

VVe have consatently advocated the pohey of Council* 
entry e\*en from that time and it would be interesting to 
sec that the latest rules and policy adopted by the Sna.*!* 
Jya Party is very much tn agreement with the policy tut- 
lined by late Lok. Tilak in the Congress Democratic 
Party 8 manifesto 10 1920 The SwaniJjnsts now m the 
Impenal Couual for example, repeal all repressive legisla* 
tioQ, secure trial by jury, abolish the ngour of impruoo* 
ment for political ofTences, eecure tbe walfare cf labouring 
classes, control the export and import of foOd'Stuffs, pro 
mote Swadeshi and develop Indian industnes by State 
subsidies and protective tainS, nationalise nulwaja and 
secure preferential rcgulatioo of railway tanEs, effect re- 
trenchment in expenditure, create atuen armv, reduce 
non-Indian recruitment, secure Hindu-Moslera unity, rcid- 
just provinces and adopt Hindi as a hti^ua fianca The 
policy, tberefom, of the Swarajj 7 s^* to-day is the same 
as that of the Nationalists four jrars ago and all this was 
quite natural. 

M. Mahauas AEt, 

Before concluding, I would just refer to the relations of 
the Swarai>*a Party to the Congress And in this connec- 
tion I would first deal v«tb ite recent uttcraccoi ot M 
Maiamed All »bo U the put pruidut end the pruat bud 
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of the Congress In a speech delivered at Lucknow on July 
2ist M Rlahamad Ah has repeated only the parrot cry of 
following Rlahatmaji But his speech lacks the backbone 
of conviction The old methods he saici, of petitioning and 
protestmg had been tried and found wanting Yes that is 
true But certainly that does not apply to the Swarajya 
Party for controlhng the tariff legislation and throwing out 
the finance bill m the councils was certainly not empty pro- 
testing as of the old world nodcr te And as for petition 
ing, what do the Non co-operating Ah brothers themsleves 
do when they apply to Government for passports and also 
submit to the humiliation of accepting all the imposed con- 
ditions ^ If M Rlahamad Ah would still support in the 
Congress my Passport Bill and help me to canry it out in 
the Council I can save him the disgrace of petitioning lor 
the passport the next time he wants it But M Mahamad 
Ah goes further and actually savs on the other hand that 
he was prepared to co-operate with Government or with any 
body for the right and just But is the supposed Respon 
sne Co operation with Government intended for any 
thin g not right or just ^ In the same speech RI Rlahamad 
Ah cnticised the exploded poluy of throwing bombs "iou 
will find that this non violent Non-co-operater has given 
himself away for he is reported to have said that the old 
method of throiving bombs which seldom hti the right 
persons had been tned and found to be useless Now, 
gentlemen I have read the hnes but I want jou-also 
to read between the Imes By refemng to the bombs- 
as missing their mark and hitting the mong persons does 
not this apostle of non vioJence rather betray his regret 
at the bombs not hitting the right person than condemn 
the spint of vio ence indicated by the bombs ’ Evidently, 

M Mahamad Ah would have no objection to the bomb> 
18 
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U only they hit the nght persons And 1 say this dehber 
atdy because 1 Xnoav by in« i Kt n*ho js a realJ} non 
violent man and wiio ts not Xr ^faliasiad Ah boasts of 
being a Maliomcdan first and c\erj thing afterwards And 
we all know what a tolerant religion Mahomedanism is I 
On the other hand I am sure and I can swear that eaen 
if )ou shake a man like JI Gandhi from his sleep or 
dreams a fatal parenthesis like the one u«ed bt M Jfaha 
mad Ah sJiall never escape his hps for the simple reajon 
that It does not CMSt m his conaciou5nc«t 
Tltr FUTURE 

Leaving M Mahaniad Ah a^de I will ■laj that the re> 
lations of the Swarajya Party to the Congres* are and 
•haJl remain Inendly or I «lall *ay loyal if the expression 
•fnendly may sound patronising Like the Confriws JDem^ 
critic Party of old the Swarajja Parly is s party nithifi 
the Congress It shall iiot be dnvcn out of the Cosprew 
On the contrary , if I may liasard a ] rophecy I wall «y 
that if not at Bclgawn within a year or two the Svrva* 
Jya Party is destined to capture tlie Conpie«s TJie con 
quest of the Congress i» only a question of time for tha 
SwaMlya Party/’ 



